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SCOTTISH SONGS. 



MAME NEVER CAHE HE. 

Saddlkd and bridled. 

And booted, rode be, 
A plume in his belmet, 

A sword at his knee; 
But toom came tbe saddle, 

All bloody to see. 
And bame came bis steed. 

But bame never came be. 

Down came his grey &ther, 

Sobbing Ai' sair ; 
Down came bis anld mother. 

Tearing ber bair. 
Down came big sweet wifie, 

Wi' btmiiie bairns tbree, 
Ane at ber bosom. 

And twa at ber knee. 
TOi,. m. B 
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8 SCOTTISH SONGS. 

There stood his fleet gteed. 

All fbainiiig and hot ; 
There ahriek'd his sweet wife. 

And sank cm the spot. 
There stood his gray &ther. 

Weeping fu' free. 
For hame came his steed. 

But hame never came he. 

Eig^t lines of this song may be found in Finlaj^s 
ctdlectitMi of ballads. My friend Mr. Yellowlees had 
the kindness to oommimicate two c^d and clever verses : 
one gives & name to the unibrtunate hero. 

Hi^ upon highlands, 

And low upon Tay, 
Bwmie Geo^ Campbell 

Rode out on a day. 

The other contains a very moving image of domestic 
desolation: 

My meadow lies green. 

And my com is nnahtan ; 
My bam is to build. 

And my babe is unborn. 

I have not tried to graft these verses upon the song. 
By con&rring a name cm the hero, much of the rranantic 
charm would be removed; and the w<nds ascribed to the 
young widow are rather too full of worldly care to cor- 
respcmd viA the borow of the father and the mother. 
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SCOTTISH SONGS. 



COMINO THROUGH THE RYE. 

Jenny's a' wnt poor busie, 

Jenny's seldtsn diy ; 
She's draggled a' her petticoat, 

CcHning t*"—^ the rye- 
Nae mocm wa« twining in the lift. 

And ne'er a body ni^ ; 
What ganr'd ye weet yere pettiooat, 
g throag^ the rye? 



Oin a body meet a body 

Ccnning through the looom ; 
Gin a body kiss a body, 

Need a body gloom. 
Yestreen I met a cannie lad, 

A dowery banlt was nig^, 
I lay a blink, and counted stars. 

And what the wanr am I. 

Gin a body meet a body 

Craning throng the gleni 
CUn a body Idsa a body. 

Need the pwiA Iceu. 
I 1m a boonie lad o'» weel 

To let him wail and si^ ; 
A kiss is aye a kindlie thing, 

And what the waor am I. 
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I know of no song, with the exception of Johnie 
Cope, which haa to mEiny Tariatitnu as " Coming throngh 
die lye." Scone are decorona and discreet, and gome 
an £ree and grou, while othen unite these two cha- 
lacters in a ver^ cnriona manner. The heroine, indeed, 
seems to care as little about exposing her person to the 
evening dews, as she r^ards the fVuita of the earth. I 
hare ever observed that the Scottish peasantry have a 
great r^ard for com and all manner of crops ; and to 
tread them wantonly down, or make idle roads through 
them, is deemed a destruction of " God's gude living." 
In this feeling Jenny seetns not to hare shared. Of the 
many variations a specimen may be given ; 

Gin a body meet a body 

Coming throi^h the rye. 
Gin a body Mss a body. 

Need a body cry ? 
Oin a body meet a body 

Coming frae the weU, 
Gin a body kiss a body. 

Need a body tell? 

I see that in the Mnseom a copy containing much that 
is old is ascribed to Bums. I know not on what anthority 
it is imputed to him. Ignorance has often put my &- 
vourite poet into coarse company. 
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MY LOVER HAS LEFT ME. 

My lover has left me. 

Wot ye the cause why ? 
He has gowd, he has maileoa — 

No maOens have I ; 
But whether I win him. 

Or wear him, at no, 
I can ^ve a sigh fcK him. 

And e'en let bim go. 

His flocks may all perish. 

His gowd may all flee. 
Then his new love will leave him 

As he has left me. 
O, meeting is |deasure. 

And sundering is grief ; 
But a ftdthlesB lover 

Is worse than a thief. 

A thief will but rob me, 

Take all that I h«ve. 
But a feithless lover 

Brings ane to their grave : 
The grave it will rot me. 

And bring me to dust — 
O I an inconstant lover 

May woman ne'er trust ! 
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I cannot tind an older copy of this touching mmg tlum 
that printed in Johnatm'B Musical MnscDin, yet I am 
crattun that the larger pwtion of it ia Tery old. Like 
all old lyrics, it may have been injured w improved 
during its oral bansmisaiw Uuongh several ages, till 
it fimnd sanctoary in Jduwrn. I widi I could know if 
the choms, which is at apea variance with the sense and 
jFeeling of the song, has always belonged to it. Only 
imt^:ine the pathetic complaint of the fbrsaken maiden 
mixed up with such lines aa these : 

Whether I get him, whether 1 get him, 

Wheth^ I get him or no— 
I care not three ftrthings 

Whether I get him w no. 



UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. 

Canld sweeps the wind frae east to west. 

The drift drives sharp and sairly ; 
Sae loud and shrill I hear the blast, 

I'm sure it's winter iairly : 
O, up in the morning's no for me. 

Up in the moniing early ; 
When Griffel puts <m her hood o' snaw. 

It maun be winter &irly. 
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SCOTTISH SONGS, 7 

Some love the din «', the daneerV feet. 

To the mu^ leaping raiely ; 
S<Hne love the Idas and the stolen wonl, 

Wi' the Ibm tlut lores them dearly; 
Bat I love best the weel-ntade be4> 

Spread warm, and ftsl, add hoAj, 
Fm* up in the mornings no for me. 

Up in the nmnuag eftrljr. 

O, spring-time is a pleasant time. 

When green the gnus is growing; 
And summer it is sweeter still, 

When gun-warm streams are flowing; 
Bat winter it is thrice as sweet. 

When frosts bite sharp and sairly. 
Up in the moming's no for me. 

Up in the morning early. 

The thnish sits diittering on tlie tliom. 

The sparrow dines but sparely ; 
The crow longs for the time o' com — 

I'm sure it's winter iairly. 
The plough stands frozen in the for'. 

And down the snow comes rarely'— 
Up in the morning's no for me. 

Up in the morning early. 

The air of these words is old, and so is much of the 
song. Bums trimmed it for the Moseiui ; and nnce that 
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period it has been aogmeiited by other bands. The idea 
of the wmg is very oRginal, and some parts of the ex&- 
cntuML felidtoos. A peasant of Nithsdale once ex- 
pressed to me his bmror at braving a winter mcraing, 
in Tery poetical luigu^e. " &iow, the inspired man 
sings, is beaudfiil in its aeaaon. It was noiifi^t for him, 
sitting with his lasses and hia wine, to say aae: liad he 
been a dry stane diker, he would bare said noe sic 
thing. Ah jbr me, I never see snaw at my window bnt 
I lang to &' asleep again ; and I never wish to step o'er 
the door stane till I am sure I can set my foot on the 
bloom of diree gowans." 



MAOOIG LAUDER. 

Wha wadnae be in love 

Wi' bonnie Maggie Lauder ! 
A piper met her gann to Fife, 

And spier'd what was't they ca'd her : 
Right scomfolly thus answered she, 

B^one, yon hallan-shaker ; 
Jog on your gate, you blether-skate. 

My name is Maggie Lander. 

Ma^e, quoth he, now by my bags, 
I'm lidgtng fain to see you 
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Sit down by me, mj bonnie bird. 
In troth I winna steer you ; 

Fw I'm a piper to my trade. 
Men call me Bob the Ranter : 

The Iu8e8 loup as they were daft, 
When I blaw up my chunter. 

Piper, quo' Meg, have you your h^. 

And is your drone in ord^? 
If yon be Rah, I're heard of yon,— 

Live yon upon the border i 
The lasses a', baith tax and near. 

Have heard of Rab the Ranter — 
I'll ahake my foot wi' right good will. 

If yoa'll blaw up your cl 



Then to Ids bags he flew wi' speed. 

About the dnme he twisted; 
M^ up and waUq>ed o'er the green, 

Fw brawlie could she ftialc it : 
Weel dmie, quoth he ; play np, qnoth she ; 

Weel bobbed, qnoth Rab the Ranter ; 
'Tis wmih my while to play, indeed. 

When I get sic a dancer. 

WeeJ hae yon played your part, quoth Meg, 
Your cheeks are like the crimson— 

There's nane in Scotland plays sae weel 
Since we lost Habbie Simpson. 
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10 SCOTTISH SONGS. 

I've lived in Fife, boith moid and wife. 

These ten yetm and a qnarta; 
Oin ye ghould come to Angter Fair, 

Spier ye for Maggie Lauder- 

Much idle controversy has arisen respecting the 
meaning of thia admirable aoag : certain sensitive critics 
imagine the Btory to be an impure allegory, like " The 
Fleming Barge," while others accept the strict and 
literal and honest meanii^ erf the words. It was written 
by Francis Semple about the year 1650, if we may trust 
fomily tradition. Traditi<ni has lately accepted the aid 
of some very auspidooa anecdotes, accompanied by oral 
verses, confirmatory of the claim of Semple to this song ; 
and it would be well if the &mily would set such mat- 
ters at rest. Under the name erf " Mogey Ziauthcr" this 
song was a bvourite in England at the Restoration. 



THE AULD MAN'S MARE'S DEAD. 

The auld man's mare's dead. 
She gae a tug and drappit dead. 
The mair haste the waor speed, 

A mile aboon Dundee. 
She was cat-luggit, painch-lippet, 
Steel-waimet, staiacher fittet, 
Chaanler-chaftet, crook-necket. 

And yet the brute did die. 
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SCOTTISH SONGS. 11 

The auld man's mare's dead. 

And peaU and sticka and com to lead. 

Just in the middle o' his need. 

What ailed the brute to die. 
Her Innyie bmies were knt^gs and nenks. 
She had the cleeks, the canld, the crooks. 
The moor-ill and the wanton yeuks. 

And the howlcs abooa her e'e. 

The auld man's mare's dead. 

That bore his banes and wan his bread ; 

Frae lirth to firth was ne'er a steed 

Used half so tenderlie. 
The auld man he was rough und dour. 
The auld mare she was cross and sour — 
They loved like birds in summer bower. 

And yet the brute could die. 

On the authority of snne verses by Allan Ramsay, 
this curious song might be ascribed to Patie Bimie, 
"the &mouB fiddler of Kinghom." Bnt the testimonv 
of verse is very suspicious. There are many variations 
of the song ; and all the diseases which the art of fer- 
nery knows have been visited on the auld man's mare 
by our provincial rhymers. What bard would think 
now of iringipg in honour of such a miserable animal, 
and wtmder at the end of every verse that she should 
have died, when every line shows it was much more 
wonderful that she lived so long ? 
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THE RINAWAY BRIDE- 

A laddie and a laiaie &ir 

Lived iu the soath comitree ; 
They hae coo«t their cUea thegither. 

And wedded wad they be : 
On Tuesday to the bridal feast 

Came fiddlers flocking free — 
Bat hey play up the rinaway bride. 

For she has ta'en the gee. 

She had nae ran a mile or nmr 

TOl she 'gan to consider 
The angering of her father dear. 

The vexing of her mither. 
The slighdng of the silly brid^raom, 

Thewarst of a' the three- 
Then hey play up the rinaway bride, 

For she baa ta'en the gee. 

Her father and her mither baith 

Ran after her wi' speed ; 
And ay they ran and cryed, hou, Ann ! 

Till Uiey came to the Tweed : 
Saw ye a lass, a loreBoiae lass. 

That wed a queen might be ? 
O thaf s the bride, the rinaway bride. 

The Ivide that's ta'en ^e gee. 
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And when they came to Kelao town, 

They gaTired the clap gae thron' — 
Saw je a lass wi' a hood and numtlei 

The fiwe o't lined up wi' Uue ? 
The &oe o't lined up wi' blue, 

And the tail tamed up wi' green ;— 
Saw ye a lass wi a hood and mantle. 

Should been married on Tuesday 'te'en ? 

O at the Baft and silly brid^rocnn 

The toidemaids a' were laughia'. 
When up there apake the bridegroom's man. 

Now what means a' thia daffin, 
F(« woman's love's a wilfu' thing. 

And fancy flies fa' free ; 
Then hey play up the rinaway bride. 

For she has ta'en the gee. 

There is a lively and iniginal spirit in this song sndi 
as few songs possess. It first found a place in Yur'i 
Gt^ecdon, and then in David Hod's ; but it was 
popular among the peasantry befrare, and few districts 
are withoot numerous variationa. The present copj 
seems more complete and consistoit than the others, 
and the cOTcluding verse is without the ind^ea<7 irtudi 
polluted the earlier vi 
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OUR GUDEMAN CAME HAME AT E'EN. 

Our gademan came hame at e'en. 

And hame came he. 
And there he saw a saddle-hone. 

Where nae horae should be ; 
And how came this horse here. 

And how can it be ^ 
O how came this IiorBe here 
Without the leave o' me? 
A hwse ! quo' she, — aye, a horse, quo' he. 
Ye blind donard bodie. 

And blinder may ye be, 
'Tib bat a dainty milk-cow 
My mither seat to me. 
A milk cow ! quo' he, — aye, a milk cow, quo' she. 
O ftr hae I ridden. 

And meikle hae I seen, 

Bnt a saddle on a milk-cow 

A£aie I ne'er saw nane- 

Onr gudeman came hame at e'en. 

And hame came he, 
And he spied a pair of jack-boots 

Where nae boots should be : 
What's this now, gndewife. 

What's this I see? 
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How came these boote here 
Without the leave o' me ? 
Boots ! quo' she, — aye, boots ! quo' he. 
Shame fa' yere cackoU face. 

And waur may ye see. 
If s but a pair o' milHri g pails 
My minnie sent to me. 
MiDung-pails ! quo' he, — aye, miUdng-poils ! qao' dw. 
Far hae I ridden. 

And fiirer hae I gane. 
But siller spun on nuUung-poiIs 
Saw I nerer nane. 

Onr gudeman came hame at e'en. 

And hame came he. 
And there he saw a iiliinmg gword 

Where nae sword should be : 
What's this now, gndevife. 

And what's this I see P 
O how came this sword here 

Without the leave o' me? 
A eword I quo' abe,-4ye, a swtxA ! quo' he. 

Shame fo' yere cuckold fece. 
And waur may ye see. 

It's but a porridge spurtle 
My inither sent to me. 
A qnutle ! quo' he., — aye, a spurtle I quo' she. 

Far hoe I ridden. We, 
And meikle hae I seen. 
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Bnt ulTcr hilted spiutles 
Saw I never nane. 

Out gademan came hame at e'en. 

And hame came he. 
And there lie s[ned a powdered wig 

Where nae wig sboatd be : 
What's this now, gudewiie. 

What's this I see ? 
How came this wig here 

Without the leave o' me ? 
A wig ! qoo' abe,— aye, a wig I qao' he. 
Shame fa' yere cnckold feoe. 

And waur may ye see, 
'Tis nothing bnt a docldng-hen 
My nuther sent to me. 
A clocfcing-hen ! qoo' he, — aye, a doddng-hen i quo' 
she. 
Far hae I ridden, lore. 

And meiUe hae I seen, 
Bnt powder cm a clocking-hen 
Saw I never nane. 

Onr gudeman came hame at e'ea. 

And hame came he. 
And then he saw a meikle coat 

Where nae coat should be: 
And how came ttus ccat here. 

And hmv can it be ? 
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O how came tliis coat here 

Without the leave o' me ? 
A coat ! quo' she, — aje, a coat ! quo' he. 
Ye blind dmard bodk, 

And blinder may ye be ; 
If s bnt a pair o* blanketa 
My mither sent to me. 
Blankets ! quo' he,— aye, blankets I quo' she. 
Far has I ridden, lore. 

And meikle hae I seen ; 
But butttma n|kia blanket! 
Saw I never nane> 

Ben went our godeman. 

And ben went he ; 
And there he spied a sturdy mao 

Where nae man should be. 
How came this man here ? 

And how can it be ? 
How came this man here 

Without the leave o' me i 
A man ! quo' she,— aye, a man ! quo' he. 

Ye silly blind bodie, 
And blinder may ye be ; 

'Tis a new millHiig maiden 
My mither sent to me. 
A maid I quo' he,— aye, a maid ! quo' she. 

Far hae I ridden, love. 
And meikle hae I seen ; 
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But loDct-beBrded nuddens 
Saw I never nane. 



The concluding lines of tluB excellent old song lead 
us to imagine tliat it vaa pc^ular before the final aboli- 
tion of beards ; but it has many other tokens (rf anti- 
quity about it. I know not wheie David Herd found 
it, but we owe iti preservation to his industry : it ap- 
peared in his collection in 177^ The latter efforts (tf 
the Muse are less &ee, dramatic, and original ; there is 
a rustic life and a ready-witted grace abont our old 
songs which modern verse-makera cannot reach. Do- 
mestic infelicity was a &Toarite theme with our ances- 
tors, and much mirth was infused into song by the 
witty wickedness of yoong wives. 



THERE WENT A FAIR MAID FORTH 
TO WALK. 

There went a foir maid forth to walk 

In the sweet twilight of July, 
Bonnie she was and frank and yonng ; 

But she met wi' a lad unruly. 
The flowers smelled rich aneath their feet. 

The birds b'erhead sang hoolie. 
Till the bright moon came glancing down 

Through the balmy air of July. 
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There were oft psoangB in their walk— 

Worda breathed oat meek and lowly. 
And smother'd mghg, and oft vowed towb. 

And looks BO warm and holy I 
He took her. by the lily white hand. 

And swore he loved her truly — 
The lad fbi^, but the maid thought on ; 

It was in the month of July. 

These verses seem a £nigment of some sndent lyric ; 
and if I mi^t be indulged in conjecture, I should think 
they had been retoocbed by some judicious hand, and 
the broad simplicity of the early Muse abated. Like 
almost all other Scottish songs, a version existed of a 
much more dubious character in point of delicacy than 
this. Parodies or interpolated verses often changed a 
soflg and rendered it unfit for a scrupulous audience. 
It is as well to let such variations be ccmugned to obli- 
vion by the purer taste of society. I snspect the song is 
of English extracticm. I never saw more than eight 
lines of it in any coUectiiHi ; — they are the first four and 
last fiiar in the present vndon. 
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THE REEL OP STUMPIER. 

H^ and rowe, liap and roive. 

Hap and niwe the feetde o't ; 
I thaught mysel' a maiden leal 

TQl ance I Iieard tbe greetie o't. 
iSj father was a fiddler fine, 

Hy ninnle she made m&nkie-o ; 
And I'm myself a thnmpin qoean 

Wha danced the red «f Stnmpie-e. 

Dance and sing, danoe and sing, 

Hef the meny dancing-o ; 
And a' their love locks waving round. 

And a' their bright eyes glandng-o. 
The |Hpea come with th«ir gladsome note — 

And then wi' dool and dnmpie-o; 
But the lightest tone to a maiden's foot 

la the gallant tune of Stumpie-o. 

The gossip cup, the gossip cup, 

Tbe kinuner clash and caudle-o^ 
The glowin moan, the waufam loon. 

The cuttie stotd and cradle-o. 
Douce dames mann has their baimtime borne, 

Sae dinna ^ower sae glumpie-Oj 
Birds love the mom, and craws love otsni, 

And maids the rer\ of Stumpie-o. 
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All thst antiqnjty can dum of this aong amonnts 
onlf, I fear, to a fragment. An imperfect copy of the 
first verse was printed in the Musical Museum. The 
air is well known among ScottiBli musicians. I have 
heard a vene which gives the local claim of this song to 
Fife ; but I cannot strengthen this hj quotation. The 
Tenee, as they now stand, have been created from such 
mbbiah as Time has left of the old song. It has been 
snug for generations — and "Hap and rowe, hap and 
rowe," was always the pt^mlar commencement. The 
air is a &vounte and lively reel tune. 



TIBBIE FOWLER. 

Tibbie Fowler o' the glen. 

There's o'er mony wooing at her ; 
Tibbie Fowler o' the glen. 

There's o'er mony wooing at her. 
Wooing at her, puin at h^, 

Courtin her, and canna get her ; 
Filthy elf, it's for her pelf 

That a' the lads are wooing at her. 

Ten cam east, and ten cam west. 
Ten cam rowin o'er the water ; 

Twa cam down the lang dyke-aide : 
There's twa>and-thirty wooing at her. 
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There's seven bat and seroi ben. 

Seven in the paatry wi' hw. 
Twenty head about the door : 

There's ane-and-fbrty wooing at her. 

She^s got pendles in her lugs, 

CocUe-shells wad set her better '. 
Higb-hed'd shoon and siller tags. 

And a' the lads are wooing at her. 

Be a lassie e'er sae blackj 

Gin she hae the name o' silln. 
Set her npon Tintock tap, 

The wind will Uaw a man till hoc. 

Be a lassie e'er sae fail, 

An' she want the penny siller, 
A flie may fell her in the air 

Before a man be eyen'd till her. 

This is a lucky effiaslon of the mstic Mnse. Hie 
conception is original, and the execution natural and 
lively. Female malice alone seems equal to the task of 
lessening the manifold attractioiis of a maiden with one 
and forty wooers. Hie witty catalc^e of lovers, the 
bitter personality and the tnting amttl which concludes 
this song, render it a general favourite. It came out as 
a fragment first, and about the year 1780 appeared in 
its present form. It is said -to be the production of the 
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Rer, Dr. Stndum of Camwatli — a dem num and a 
alrilfi il mnauaoa : bat in Scotland every tlung abore 
tlie mark of a conunoa capodty ia attributed to the tni- 
niater of the parish. The name of the aoag appean 
in Ramaay'B Tea^taUe Miacelkny. I think this is 
nearly dednve of Dr. Stracban's claim. Tintock is the 
name of a high hiU aear B^gar. 



MY LADY'S OOWN THERE'S eAIRS 
UPONT. 

My lady's gown there's gairs opon't, 
And gowden flowers sae ran npnn't ; 
But Jenny's jimps and jirkinet. 
My lord thinks mackle mair iqion't. 

My kird a hunting he is gane, 
Bnt bounds or hawks wi* him are naiK; 
By Colin's cottage lies his game. 
If Ctdin's Jenny be at hame. 

My lady's whit^ my lady's red. 
And kith and Idn o' Caamlis* blade, 
Bnt her ten-pnnd lands o' tocher gnde 
Were a' the charms his Imdship lo'ed. 
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Oat o'er yon moor, oat o'er yon moss, 
Whare gtH'-cocks tlinnigh the heather pass ; 
There wcma auld Colin's bonny lass, 
A lily in a wildentess. 

6ae sweetly more ber genty limbs, 
Xiike mnsic notes o' lorer's hymna : 
The diamtmd dew ie her een sae blae, 
Wheie laughing lore sae wanton' swims. 

My lady's dink, my lady's drest, 
The flower and fimcy o' the west; 
But the lassie that man lo'es the best, 
O thaf 8 the lass to' mak him blest. 

In the Mnsemn this clever song is whdly ascribed to 
Bums ; and though Johnson often mistook the lyrics 
which the poet transcribed for his own inspirations, 
there can be little doubt that it owes its chief attrac- 
tiooa to hia happy pen. In some of the verses, and in 
the ctmceptioa at the soi^ I think I see an antique 
spirit at work ; and I am more inclined to believe that 
Bums renewed and reanimated a provincial fragment, 
than that he imagined and wrote the song wholly bwa 
hia own fancy and feelings. 
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MALLIE'8 MEEK, MALLIE'S SWEET. 



O Mallie's meek, Mallie's sweet, 

Mallie's modat and diacreet> 
Mallie'a rare, Mallie's fut, 

Mallie's every way cwnplete. 
Aa 1 vaa walking up the street 

A bare-foot maid I chanced to 
C<^ is the day and hard tlie way. 

Fair maiden, for thy tender feet. 



O Mallie's sweet, Mallie's meek, 

Mallie's modest and discreet, 
Mallie's rare, Mallie's feir, 

Mallie's diaste, and Mallie's sweet. 
It were more meet that these fine feet 

Were weel laced up in silken shoon ; 
And 'twere more fit that thou shouldst sit 

Within yon chariot gilt aboon. 

O Mallie fair and Mallie rare I 

rd sail the sea, and roam the land. 
And swim yon firth, or gird the earth. 

For ae wave (tf thy gentle hand : 
Thy yellow hair beyond compare 

Comes trinkling down thy swan-white neck ; 
And thy two eyes, liki; stars in skies. 

Would keep a sinking ship frac ivreck. 
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The name of Bnnu accompwues this Mmg in the 
Mnsentn ; and thou^ I hare bo wiah to advise a sepa- 
ration, I cannot help etprcBMng my sorrow at the im- 
prudmce or ignmance ofJiAaiaaa in adding the name of 
the great poet to all the hasty venes and amended songs 
which he so willingly and prafnadycmnmunicated. The 
present song is a very beantifnl one ; and thongh the 
conception and some <J the lines belcmg to on earlier 
period, the charms by iriiich it saxes on our heart and 
fimcy are ^ workrf Bonis. 



THE LASS THAT MADE THE BED TO HE. 

When Jannar' winds were Uawing canld. 

As to the nwth I bait my way, 
Tlie mirksome ni^t did me in&oU, 

I kentna where to lodge till day; 
By my good Inck a lass I met. 

Just in the middle vi my care ; 
And kindly ^e did me invite 

To walk into a dumber &ir. 

I bow'd fb' low nnto this maid, 

And tbank'd her fm her conrtesie ; 
I bow'd fa' low unto this maid. 

And bade her mak a bed fiir me. 
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She made the bed bdth wide and braid, 
Wi' twa white liands she spread it down ; 

She put the cup to her roey lips. 

And drank, Yonng man, now sleep ye sonnd. 

She snatdi'd the candle in her hand. 

And frae my chamb^ went wi' speed* 
But I ck'd her quickly back again. 

To lay some mair below my bead. 
She laid a pillow 'neath my head. 

And serred me wi' due respect ; 
And to salute her wi' a kiss, 

I put my arms abont her neck. 

Her hair was like the links o' gowd. 

Her teeth were like the ivory. 
Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine, 

The lass that made the bed to me. 
Her bosom was the driven snaw, 

Twa driited heaps sae fair to see ; 
Her limbs the p<diBh'd marble stane, 

The lass that made the bed to me. 

I kiss'd her owre and owre again. 
And aye she wistna what to say ; 

I laid her 'tween me and the wa' ; 
The lassie thought na lang till day. 

I dasp'd her waist, and kiss'd her syne. 
While the tear stood twinklin in her ee : 
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I said. My lassie, dinna cry. 

For ye ay shall make the bed to me. 

She took her mitlier's holland sheets. 

And made them a' in sarks to me ; 
Blithe and merry may she be. 

The lass thut made the bed to me- 
Tbe bonny lass made the bed to me, 

The braw lass made the bed to me ; 
I'll ne'er fioget, till the day I die. 

The lass that made the bed to me. 

Barns found an o1d,liTely, and unceremoniona smig, and 
adopting its narrative, and retaining many of the linea, 
and preserving something of the stamp and impress of 
the dd, he produced the present lyric. It is not yet 
qnite so pure as it ought to be ; but it is £ar too beauti- 
ful to cast avay, and too peculiar to alter with much 
hope of success. The <niginal song, traditioa says, was 
occasioned by an intrigue which Charles the Second had 
with a Scottish lady before the battle of Worcester. I 
have beard a much earlier origin ascribed to h : — the 
peasantry believe it to be one of the compositions of 
King James the Fifth, in which he embodied some irf 
his own nocturnal adventures. 
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IT WAS A' FOR OUR RIGHTPU* KING. 

It was a' for our ri^tfii' king 

We left &ir Scotland's strand • 
It was a' for <rar rightfd' king 
We e'er saw Irish land, my dear. 
We e'er saw Irisli land. 

Now a' is done that men can do. 

Ad' a' is done in vain : 
My love an' native land, fereweel ! 

For 1 mann cross the main, tnj dear. 

For I maun cross the main. 

He tum'd him right an' round about 

Upon the Irish shore. 
An' ga'e his bridle-reins a shake. 

With, adieo for evermore, my dear I 

With, adieu ibr evermore ! 

The sodger frae the wars returns. 

The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae mj love. 

Never to meet again, my dear. 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, an' night is crane. 
An' a' folk bound to sleep. 
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I think on him that's far awa' 

The lee-Iang night, an' weep, my dear, 
The lee-lang night, an' weep. 

Tradition ascribes this song to Captain (^ilvte, of 
the house of InT^uharity, vho acoompanied King 
James to Ireland, and fought bravely at the battle of 
the Boyne. He was one of scnne hundreds of lowland 
Scottish gentlemen who volantarily exiled themselrea, 
and perished by famine and the sword, in the caase of 
the house of Stuart. Many of them served as common 
soldiers, and were slain in the wars of alims in Spain 
and on the Rhine, while othere followed the miserable 
fortunes of their master, and perished by a consumer as 
snre and effectual as the Bword— disi^ipMoted bope. In 
1696 only sixteen were left alive : nor did these men 
fight frmn a blind religions devotion; only four were 
Catholics, the rest were members of the Chur^ at 
England, and some of them had been divines. Ev^ 
reridution has its stories of sorrow and of wrong ; per- 
haps that of 1688 has less human misery to answer &>r 
than any other on record. 
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THE HUMBLE BEGOAR. 

In SeotUnd then lired a hnmble he^pt, 

He had neitha- honte nor hold oat home, 
Bnt he was veel liked hy ilka bedf , 

And thej gave him mnketi to rax his wame- 
A nierefon' o' meal, a haadfba' o' gniots, 

A dad o' a bannock m podding biee, 
Cttnld porridge, or the lickings of plates. 

Wad make him as blythe as a bodie could be. 

A hnmbler bodie O nerer brake bread. 

For the ^nt a bit <tf pride had he ; 
He wad hae ta'en his alms in a bicker 

Frae gentle or aemple, or ipoot bodie 
His wallets afore and ahint did hing 

In as good cffder aa wallets oonld be ; 
A Ui^kule goolie hnng down by his side. 

And a meikle nowte-hom to rowt tm had he. 



It haj^tened ill, and it happened v 

F« it happoied sae that he did die ; 
And iriiB d' ye think was at his lyke-wauk 

Bat lads and lasses of high d^^ree f 
Some were merry and some were sad. 

And some were as blythe aa blythe oonld be. 
When up he started, the gmesome carle, — 

I rede ye, good ftdks, beware o' me ! 
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Oat Bcraiched Kate, wha sat in the nook, — 

Vow now, kinuner ! and how do ye ^ 
He ca'd ber waor than witch and limmer. 

And nigget and tn^et her cockemonie. 
They howket his grave in Douket's kirkyard 

Twa ell deep, for I gade to see. 
But when they were gaun to put him in the yird. 

The feint a dead nor dead was he ! 

They brought him down to Douket's kirkyard;^ 

He gae a dunt, and the boerds did flee. 
And when they gade to lay him in the grave, 

Jn fell the coffin and out lap he ! 
He cryed I'm cauld ! I'm unco cauld ! 

Fu' fast ran they, and fii' fast ran he ; 
But he was first hame at his ain ingle-dde. 

And he helped to drink his ain dredgie. 

This song is certtunty a very old one, though it ap- 
peared for the first time in David Herd's colkction. 
The hero seems to have been a kind of martial mendi- 
cant, who obtained alms by other means than interces- 
sion ; his horn and his kale goolie made the impatience 
of his friends for his interment very justifiable. The 
joy and the sorrow at bis lyke-wake is a very just picture 
of other times, when, acccrding to the proverb, more 
mirth was found at the end of a funeral than at the be- 
ginning of a wedding. 
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HY WIFE SHE DANG ME. 

On peace and rest my mind wu hoA, 

And, fool I wu, I mairied ; 
But never an honest man's intent 

Sae cDiBedly miBcarried ! 

For aye my wife ahe dang me. 

And aye my wife did bang me: 

O if ye gie a woman her will, 

Gnde sooth, she'll sotm o'eif;ang ye t 

Nae fiiirer fitoe looks to the sun, 
Nae eye has glances hrighta ; 
Nae foof B mair gladsome in the dance,— 

I wish her hand were lighter t 
And aye my wife she dang me. 
And aair my wife did wnug me: 
O if ye gie a woman her will, 
Gude &ith, she'll soon o'eif;ang ye ! 

There is totae comfert still in h(^>e,^ 
When sorrow's days are done, man. 
My pains i^ hell on earth have past. 

Then welcome Uisi aboon, man 1 
And aye my wife she dang me. 
And aye my wife did bang me : 
if ye gie a woman her will, 
Gnde feith, she'll soon o'eigang ye ! 

VOL. III. " 
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I foand two of diew verses in the Musical Mnseum ; 
the cborns is tM, the rest of the song is modern. An 
old song «f the same name was ouce well known, and 
smne fragments are not yet forgotten ; though I know 
of no relics of aneiflnt song whi<A merit obliviMi took. 



MY LOVE SHE LIVES IN LAUDERDALE. 

My love she lives in Laudodale, 

And I'm a fiddler fine ; 
I played at her bower window. 

And drank her health in wine. 
She fleeched me an' she floyted me, 

As gin I'd heen her brither; 
But I maun rin frae lAnderdale, 

Fiddle and a' thegither. 

There's no a lad in Landerdale, 

Nor yet in a' the land. 
That witched the maidens' feet like me. 

Or drew sic a bow-hand : 
My gade bow-hand has lost its craft. 

And tint the charm for ever ; 
And I maun rin &ae Lauderdale, 

Fiddle and a' thc^tker. 
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When tint I came to Landerdale, 

'Twas at the Lammas-tenn, 
I drew a boir — a nobler bow 

Was nercT drawn on thajnn ! 
But wae gae by the wanton dance 

That makes a maid a mither ! — 
Now I maon rin frse Landerdale, 

Fiddle and a' thegither. 

There is an old popular ditty, exceedingly lively and 
very coarse, bearing the same name with this song, and 
Gont^ning many lines in commoi, which may be known 
to awne of my less fastidious readen. In Gobering down 
the levities of the old lyric, I have son^t to preserve 
some of its freedom and animation ; and though I have 
dianged the meaning, I hope I have preaerred all that 
any (me would thiidc worthy of preaervatiML I shall 
not say where I fbond the original song— it was in 
very wild company. 
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THE BRAES OF BRANKSOME. 

Aa I came in by Teriot^ude, 

And by the braes of BraakBome, 
There first I saw my bonny bride, 

Yonng, smiling, sveet, and handsome ; 
Her dun was softer than the down. 

And white as alabaster ; 
Her hair a shining wary brown ; 

In straightness nane smrpaas'd her ; 

Life glow'd upon her lip and cheek. 

Her clear een were surprising. 
And beautifnUy tum'd her neck. 

Her little breasts just risuig : 
Nae silken hose, with gooshets fine. 

Or shoon with glancing laces. 
On her bare leg, forbade to shine 

Well sbapen native graces. 

Ae little coat, and bodice white. 

Was Bimi of a' her daitbing; 
Even thae's o'er meikle; mair delyte 

She'd given cled wi' niuthing : 
She lean'd upon a fiow'ry brae, 

By which a bumie trotted ; 
On her I glowr'd my soul away. 

While on her sweets I doted. 
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A thgUHind beaatdeB of desert 

Before had scarce alann'd me. 
Till tbis dear artless struck my heart. 

And, but dedgning, chann'd me. 
Hnrried by We, close to my breast 

I grasp'd this fond of blisses. 
Who smil'd, and said. Without a priest. 

Sir, hope fw nought but kisses- 

I bad nae heart to do hei harm. 

And yet I cou'dna want her ; 
What she demanded, ilka charm 

Of her's pled, I shou'd grant her. 
Since heaven had dealt to me a ronth. 

Straight to the kirk I led her. 
There pli^ting her my &ith and trmth, 

And a young lady made her. 

The popular song of " The Braes of Branksome" first 
appeared under the name of " The Genenms Gentleman" 
in AUan Ramsay's collection, accompanied by instruc- 
tions to sing it to the tune of " The Bonnie Lass of 
Branksome." The name of the tune seems pan of an 
old song, (tf which I r^ret the loss, since I imagine it 
commemiwated the beauty of one of the ladies (rfBrank- 
some, whose reputation for loveliness is of old standing. 
How much or bow little of the ancient strain found its 
way into this modem composition it is now impossible 
to know, but the smig wants no old associations to render 
it attractive: it is a general favourite. The freedom 
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with whicli tbe lover deaenbes tlie beauty <tf the maiden, 
the wish which he expresses ftr BtOl greater simplicitj' 
of dress, and the protracted rapture with which he 
dwelb on her yonth and ha loreliness, togetha with 
hia own honesty of ptupoae, all eombine to press it upon 
OUT affections. It is the work al a practiBed hand, and 
has been imputed, and, I bdiere, with truth, to Allan 
Ranuay. 



LASS WITH A LUMP OF LAND. 

Gi'e me a lass with a Innq) of land. 

And we fw life shall g^ng thither, 
Thon^ daft or wise, I'll never demand. 

Or black or fitir, it malwunft whether. 
I'm aff with wit, and beauty will &de. 

And blood alone is na worth a shilling; 
Bnt she that's rich, h^ maikef s made. 

For ilka charm about her is killing. 

6t'e me a lass with a lump of land. 

And in my boacon III hog my treasun; 
Gin I had aues her gear in my hand. 
Should love turn dowf, it will find pleasure. 
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Laugli w wha likes, bot tbere'a my- hand, 
I hate with pourtith, tboof^ haenj, to meddle. 

Unless they bring csah, ot k lamp of land, 
They'se nero- get me to dance to Aeir fidfle 

There's meikle good lore in hands and hi^. 

And siller and gawd's a sweet oomplexicra ; 
But heauty, and wit, and virtue in ng«. 

Hare tint the art of gaining afiecdon ; 
Love tips his arrows with woods and parks. 

And castles, and riggs, and muin, and meadows. 
And naif.hing cas cstdi OUT modern sparks. 

But well-tocher'd lasses, or jointor'd widows. 

If it were neceasary to prodnoe an exan^e of the 
fireshness, vividness, and rich hnmoar of Alkn Ramsay, 
and of his power of saying modi in small compass, I 
wonld instance the "Lass with a Lump of Land." It 
is one of the hest of the kind in the langnage, and 
presents an emanatwo of life and spirit iridch will 
never be old while pleasure and power are mattov to 
be purchased: gaii and silver will always, in spite of 
health and heaoty, be ooasdued a sweet complexion. 
The Bong has hardly obt^ned the &me it deserves; 
Bums has left it nnnotioed, while he illnstratn with 
cridc iB m and anecdote many inferior lyrics. But Bums 
held stnnge opimaBs sometimes in matters oS taste— he 
admired Pet^ Pindar, and preferre d Fei^iison to Ram- 
say. The sympathy excdted t^ Fergnsam's unhappy 
death, and the wild and unoeatndlable career whidi 
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hastoied it, m^it have their share in inflaendiig this 
opinion ; but still it ia Ua <^)imoii, and tie never reotUed 
it. Like many other aongs, " The Law with a Lump of 
land" was preceded by another whoae attractions were 
of B more gross and lensnal nature. 



LOCHABER NO MOKE. 

Farewell to Lochaber, ferewell to my Jean, 
Where lic«rtsome with thee I have mony a day been : 
To Lochaber no more, to Lochaber no more. 
Well maybe return to Lochaber no more. 
These tears that I shed they are a' fi» my dear. 
And not &r the dangers attending on weir; 
Thon^ bore on rough seas to a fiir bloody shore. 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no moK I 

Though hurricanes rise, and irise evoy wind. 
No tempest can equal the storm in my mind ; 
Though loudest of thunders on louder waves roar. 
That's naetbing lihe leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me my heart ia sair pun'd, 
Bnt by ease thaf s inglorious no fame can be gaiu'd ; 
And beauty and love's the reward of the brave ; 
And I maun deserve it before I can crave. 
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Then ^larj, mj Jeany, numn plead my excnae. 
Since lionour conmiands me how can I reAise i 
Witkont it I ne'er can hare merit iat thee ; 
And Uising thy &Tour I'd better not be. 
I gae then, my lass, t» win hMumr and feme. 
And, if I should chance to come gimons hame, 
111 bring a heart to thee with love running o'er. 
And then 111 leave tliee and Lodiaber no more> 

The sweetness of the air and the beauty of the verses 
have roidered this one of the most popular of our Scottish 
MHigs. An earlier song of the same name once existed, 
it is imagined, but I never had the fbrtune to meet with 
it, either entire at in fragments. I have never heard 
who the hero of " Lochaber no mwe" was, nor who was 
the Jeany v^ose beauty had made such an impression on 
the martial adventni^. It was seldom that Ramsay 
went northward iot subjects — his heart seems not to 
have been with the highlands ; and this renders it more 
likely that he raised this el^ant saperstrnctuie of verse 
on the foundation of some ancient song. 
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THB CAKLE HE CAME O'ER THE CROFT. 

The carle he Game o'a the cnrft. 

And hit beard new hIut'ii, 
He look'd at me, as he'd been daft. 

The carle trows that I wad hae him. 
Haul awa' I winna hae him ! 

Naj toraootii, I winna hae him 1 
Ew «' his heard new ahar'n. 

Ne'er a bit will I hae him. 

A siller hraach he gae me niest. 

To &iten <m my carehea sooked, 
I wm-'t a wee npon my besflt. 

But soon, alake 1 the tongue o't crooked; 
And aae may hia, I wiima hae him, 

Na, £arMxith, I winna hae him, 
Aae twice a bairn's » lam'a jest ; 

Sae ony fbcd fiir me may hae him. 

The carle has na &ult but ane. 

For he has land and dollan plenty ; 
But wae'a me for him ! skin and bwte 

Is no for a plump laas trf twenty. 
Hout ava, I winna hae him, 

Na, forBooth, I winna hae him ; 
What signifies his diity nggs. 

And cash, without a man with them ? 
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Bat Ehonld my canker'd daddy gar 

Me tak him 'gainst my incUnation, 
I warn the fimibler to beware 

That antlers dinna '•Inim their station. 
Hont awa, I winna hae Iiim I 

Na, fiuwmth, I winna hae him ! 
I'm fley'd to crack the Italy band, 

Sae lawty says, Z shou'd na hoe him. 

The scorn of youth and beauty for age and gray hairs 
was a fovonrite subject with our old lyrists; and we 
have not probably a more ancient stag of that kind, tx 
a more niccessfial one, than " The Carle he came o'er the 
croft." It is trueth at Allan Ramsay abated the gros»- 
□ess of the original song, and probably augmented its 
hnmour ; but those who langh at the manner in which 
the merry maiden speculates on her hq>e of matrimonial 
comfiirta, and the pleasant punishment with which she 
threatens her hoary lover, will lao^ at vhat moved the 
mirth of onr ancestors two hundred years ago. — The (^ 
wag was pubHshed in the Oiphens Caledonius in 1725. 
It would appear that the andent suitor was a highlands. 
I hare heard verses very different from the copies trf 
Ramsay and Thtmiaon. — I cannot commend their de- 
licacy .—This is a passable one : 

He gae me a hollin sark. 

An' his beard new ahaven. 
And sought to kiss me in the dark, — 

Foul fa' him gin I'll hae him ! 
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SLEEPY BODY. 

O sleepy bodj, 

And drowsy body, 
O wiltoDA mken and torn thee : 

To drivel and draont. 

While I si^ and gannt. 
Gives me good reason to scorn thee. 

When thon shonldst be kind, 

Hion turns sleepy and blind, 
And snoteiB and snores &i firae me. 

Woe light on thy &ce. 

Thy drowsy embrace 
Is enough to gar me betray thee. 

This clever little song is a translatioD of some Latin 
Tcrsea; it appeared first in Allan Bomsay's collection 
with a mark intimating that the verses were old, with 
additions. I wish so well to the air as to desire that a 
verse or two were added; for the brevity of the scmg 
makesthepleasureceaseereit bewellhegun.— I shoold 
like a song in the feeling of the cdd words.— Scone one 
I am afraid will take up the ur, discover that it may 
be song slow with exjowsion, and pour over its ple^- 
sant liveliness a lyric flood of dfowsy sensibility. We 
have plenty of moving and touching songs— and I would 
rather laugh than cry. 
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THB WIDOW. 



The widow can bake, and the widow out brew, 
Hie widow can alupe, and the widow on aew, 
And monjr bnw thinga the widow can do ; 

Then hove at the widow, mj laddie. 
With coonge attack her, haith early and late. 
To kiss her and clap her yon manna be blate. 
Speak well, and do better, for that's the beat gate 

To win a yonng widow, my laddie. 

The widow she's yonthfii', and nev^ ae hair 
The wanr fvr the wearing, and has a good skair 
Of every thing lovely, she's witty and foir. 

And has a rich jointure, my laddie. 
What con'd you wish better your pleaanie to crown. 
Than a widow, the bonniest toast in the town. 
With naething, but draw in yonr stool and sit down. 

And sport with the widow, my laddie? 

Then till 'er, and kill 'er with courteaie dead, 
Though stork love und kindness be all ye can plead; 
Be beartsome and airy, and hope to succeed 

With a bonny gay widow, my laddie. 
Strike iron while 'tis het, if ye'd have it t» wald. 
For fortune ay fovoora the active and banld. 
But ruins the wooer that's thowless and cauld. 

Unfit for the widow, my laddie. 
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TWe was once an old free Hong, the bnrth«3i of wUdt 
^ves a name to the air to which this scmg is song, called 
" Wap at the widow, my laddie." Allan Ramsay in- 
fused a more modeet spirit through it, without lessening 
its nnobjectionable attracticma ; and the S4mg thus reno- 
vated in a pnrer, hut still a very free taste, keeps hold 
of public ta.yaax. We hare many mde rhymes, and 
still ruder proverbs, expresive of the ease with which 
the scruples of a rosy yonng widow are vanqniahed ; but 
the song itself says quite enough, and I shall not illus- 
trate the plain and simple text by eithra rhyme or 
proverb. 



WIDOW, ARE YE WAUKIN? 

O wba's that at my diamber-door ? 

Fair widow, are ye waukiog ? 
Auld carle, your suit give o'er. 

Your love lies a' in tanking. 
Oi'e me a lad that's young and tight. 

Sweet like an April meadow ; 
'Tis sic as he can bless the sight 

And bosom of a widow. 

O widow, wilt thou let me in, 
I'm pawky, wise, and thrifty. 
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And a»ne of a ri^t gentle kin, 

I'm little inair than fifty. 
Baft carle, dit tcwt mouth. 

What dgnifics how pawky. 
Or gentle-bom ye be,— hot youth ? 

In lore yoa're but a gawky. 

Then, widow, let these guineas speak. 

That powerfully plead clinkan. 
And if they fail, my mouth 111 ateek. 

And nae mur love will think on. 
These court indeed, I maun confess, 

I think they make yon young. Sir, 
And ten times better can express 

Affecticm, than your tongue. Sir. 

In aiHuent times, an old man tamm'tig the vivadty of 
youth, and maHng love to the &ir and the Uooming, 
was a prime subject for lyrical mirth ; and many a side 
has been agreeably shaken by the wit and the humour 
which such a circtunstance excited. This is a matter 
which seems to hare afforded Allan Ramsay abundance 
of amusement, and his poetry bears tdcen in many 
places that he diou^t sui^ an unnatural scene as gray 
age and blooming youth presented was worthy of satire. 
But he has given to gold the eloquence which I am 
afraid it will be often found to possess : the stories 
of those vbo live in misery, hut who dine in nlver, 
might fill a volume. Ramsay found a witty and inde- 
licate old ditty called "Widow, are ye wakin," and 
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speculating on the idea whicli it gave, produced this 
very lively and pleasant song. He calls it " The anld 
Man's best Ailment"— a witty title — but I liave chaeen 
to abide by that which gives a name to the air. 



THE BRAES OP YARROW. 

Busk ye, bnsk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, bosk ye, my winstone marrow. 
Busk ye, bnsk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 
And let us leave tbe braes td Yarrow. 

Where got ye that bonny bonny bride. 
Where got ye that winsome marrow ? 
I got her where I dntst not well be seen, 
Ptting the birks oa the braes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny bride, 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow, 
Nor let thy heart lament to leave 
Puing the birks on the br&es of Yarrow. 

Why does she weep, thy bonny bonny bride ? 
Wliy does she weep, thy winsome marrow 7 
And why dare ye nae mair well be seen 
Puii^ the birks on the braes of Yarrow f 
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Lang miut she weep, laag mnst ihe, mut ibe wcopi 
Long niiut >he «eq> irith dide md Krraw, 
And lang nnut I nae mkir well be Mm, 
Faing tite Inrln on tlie bnea of Yarrow. 

For afae hu tint hez lorer, lorer dear. 
Her lover dear, the caiue of sorrow; 
And I hare alain the oomeliest swain. 
That ever pu'd birka on the braes of Yarrow. 

Why nuu thy stream, O Yarrow, Yarrow, red f 
Why on thy bnea heard the voice of aonow. 
And why yon malandudioua weeds, 
Hnngon the bonny birka of Yarrow? 

What's ycmder fluats on the roefol, mefol flood? 
What's yiHider floats ? O dole and sorrow I 
O 'tis the comely swain I slew 
Upon the doleftil braes of Yarrow. 

Wash, O wash his wounds, his wounds in tears. 
His wounds in tears of dole and sorrow. 
And wrap his limbs in monming weeds, 
And lay him on the braes of Yarrow. 

Then build, then build, ye sisters, sisters sad. 
Ye siaten sad, his t*«ib with aorrow. 
And we^ around in woeful wise, 
Hia helpless Kite tm the bmes of Yarrow. 
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Cone ye, onrse ye, Ub melen naeleH Bhield, 
My arm tliat wrought the deed of sorrow. 
The &tal sptaat that pierc'd his breut. 
His ocnnely breast rai the braes of Yarrow. 

Did I not warn thee not to, not to love. 
And warn from fight f bat to my sorrow. 
Too rashly MA, a rtnmger arm 
Tbaa metf at, and fell (m the braes of Yarrow. 

Sweet smells the bbk, green growa, green gnnn the 

grass. 
Yellow on Yarrow's braes the gowan. 
Fair hangs the apple fiae the rock. 
Sweet the ware of Yarrow flowan. 

Flows Yarrow sweet, as sweet, as sweet flows Tweed, 
As green its grass, its gowan as yellow. 
As sweet smells on its braes the trirh. 
The apple from its rocks as mellow. 

Fair was thy lore, fair, £air indeed thy love. 
In flow'ry bands thou didst him fetter ; 
Tho' he was feir, and well belov'd again. 
Than me he never lov'd thee better. 

Bask ye, then busk, my bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, then busk, my winsome marrow. 
Busk ye, and lo'e me on the banks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the braes of Yairow. 
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How can I bnak a bonny botmy bride, 
Hmr can I busk a wimone marrow. 
How lo'e hiia oo tlte banks of Tweed, 
That slew my love on the braes rf Yarrow ? 

Yarrow field, may aens, never rain, 
No dew thy tendn bloeacHna cover. 
For there was basely kill'd my Unre, 
My love as he had not been a lover. 

The boy pnt on hk robes, his robes of green. 
His purple vest, 'twas my ain sewing, 
Ah ! wretched me, I little, little knew. 
He was in these to meet bis min. 

The boy- took out Us milk-wbite, milk'^white Bt( 

Uaheedfnl of my dole and sorrow, 

Bnt ere the to-fajl of the night. 

He lay a corpse on the braes of Yarrow. 

Modi I rejcHc'd that wofol, woful day ; 

1 Bung, my vtdce the woods returning; 
But lang ere night the shaft was flown 
That slew my love, and left me mourning. 

What can my barbarous, barbarous &ther do. 
But with bis cruel rage pursue me f 
My lover's blood is im thy hand ; 
How canst thou, barbarous man, then woo me ? 
e2 
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Mj happy BisterB m&y be, may be proud, 
Whl) cruel and ungentle scoffing. 
May bid me seek on Yarrow's braea 
My loror nailed in his coffin. 

My brotber Douglas may, he may upbraid. 
And strive with threat'ning words to move me ; 
My lover's blood is on thy hand. 
How canst thou ever bid me love tbeeP 

Ye*, jta, prqiare the bed, the bed of love. 
With bridal sheets my body cover. 
Unbar, ye bridal maida, the dow, 
X<et in the expected hnsband-lover. 

But who the expected husband, husband ia ? 
His hands, metbinks, are bath'd in slaughter. 
Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon, 
Comea, in tus pale shroud, bleeding after f 

Pale as be is, here lay him, lay him down, 
lay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take aff, take aff these bridal weeds. 
And crown my careful head with willow. 

Pale tho' thou art, yet best, yet best belov'd, 
O could my warmth to life restore thee ; 
Yet lie all night between my breasts. 
No youth lay ever there bcfiirc thee. 
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PaUf pole indeed, O bvdy, loveljr yooth ! 
Forgive, foigi<re m foul a Blaughter, 
And lie all night between my brettsts. 
No youtli shall erer Ik there after. 

Betum, return, O monmfal, moornfiil bride. 
Return and dry thy useless sorrow, 
Tby lover heeds nou^t of thy sight. 
He h'es a corpse on the braes of Yarrow. 

Of this scmg Mr. Pinkertoii says, " It is in very bad 
taste,and quite unlike the andent Scottish manner; even 
inferior to the poorest of the old ballads with this title. 
His r^teated words and lines causing an eternal jii^^e— 
his Gtrnfused narration and affected pathos throw this 
pece among the rubbish of poetry." I hare ever ob- 
served, that wheal Pinkerton pauses s little, gathers him- 
self up, and utters a weighty and deliberate judgment, 
he is sure to make a mistake. In mattera of poetic taste, 
trust only his hurried glance or his hasty allusion, — 
when he thinks seriously, he thinks wrong. It is one of 
the ytay sweetest and tenderest productions of the Muse. 

Among the admirers of the " Braes of Yarrow," let 
me mention Wordsworth, who in all that relates to taste 
and genius is welt worth as many Pinkertons ns could 
stand between Rydal-mount and Yarrow. He calls it 
the exquisite ballad of Hamilton ; and in his Yarrow 
Unviuted and Yarrow Visited — poems that would im- 
mortalise any stream — ^his allusions to the song iirc fre- 
quent and flattoriag. He hud u vision of his own — an 
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image nobler and lovelier which the Bong had created in 
his &DC7— he saw the stream and said — 

And is this Yarniw i—Tku the stream 

OfVhich mjtaaef cherish'd 
So fiuthf ally a waking dream ? 

An image that hath periah'd ! 
0! that some nuBstrd harp were near 

To utter notes al gladness. 
And chase this dlence &om the ak 

That fills my heart with a 



MY PEGGY IS A YOVNQ THING. 

My Pc^y is a young thii^ 
Jnst enter'd in ho- teens. 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
fair as the day, and always gay. 
My Peggy is a yoong thing. 

And I'm not rery anld, 

Vet well I like to meet be' at 

The wanking of the fanld. 

My Pe^y speaks sae sweetly. 

Whene'er we meet slane, 
I wish nae mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair of a' that's rare. 
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^J ^%E7 spesl™ *M iweetly. 

To a' the lave I'm cauld ; 
Bat she gars a' my spirita ^ow 

At wanking of the ftuld- 

^y ^%S7 Bmil^ ne kindly. 

Whene'er I whisp^ lore. 

That I look down on a' the towni 

That I look do>wn upon a crown. 

^7 Jfeggysnulea sae kindly. 

It makes me hlyth and faanld. 
And naething gi'es me ric delist. 
As vauking of the fimld. 

^7 ^%K7 "™S" ^'^ safUy, 

When lu my pipe I play ; 
By a' the rest H is oonfess'd. 
By a' the rest, that she sings best. 
^7 ^^EK7 sings sae saftly. 

And in her sangs are tauM, 
With innocence the wale (tf sense. 
At wanking of the lauld. 

The songs which Ramsay wrote for his " Gentle 
Shepherd" are inferior to that fine pastoral; instead 
of adaming the text, they encumber it. They are, how- 
ever, so generally known, and so popular through tlie 
aid of the drama, that a odlection would be reckiMed 
incomplete without them. They echo, and echo faintly, 
the preceding text ; and tkey have little of the readiness 
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of language and alacrity of hnmoor, and lyric grace of 
oompoeition, wluck distingniab many of Allan's songs. 
" My Peggy is a young thing" is partly founded on an 
old song wMcli a 



Will ye ca' in by oar town 
Aa ye came frae the fauld. 

ff the wit and tlie humooT of this ancient lyric wa« net 
enclosed with grossnesa and indelicacy, as a thistle bloran 
is beset with its prickles, it wonld be w(«t)iy of accepta- 
tion in any company. 



THE YOUNG LAIRD AND EDINBURGH 
KATY. 

Now wat ye vriia I met yestreen, 
Gtnning down the street, my jo ? 
My mistress in her tartan screen, 
Fu' kmny, braw, and sweet, my jo. 
My dear, quoth I, thanks to the night, 
That never wiah'd a lover iU, 
Since ye're out of your mither's sight, 
Lef s take a wauk up to the hill. 

O Katy, wiltn' gang wi' me. 
And leave the dinsomc town h while ? 
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Tlie UoMom'fl ■prouting frae tlie tree. 
And a' the gunmer's gaun to smile : 
The mavia, nightingale, and lark. 
The bleating lambs, and whistling hind. 
In iUu dale, green, shaw, and park. 
Will nourish health, and glad ye'r mind. 

Soon as the clear goodman of day 
Benda his morning-draught of dew, 
We^ gae to some bum-ude and play. 
And gather 'flow'rs to busk ye'r brow ; 
We'll pou the daiaies on the green. 
The lucken gowons frae the bog: 
Between hands now and then we'll lean. 
And sport upon tlie velvet fog. 

There's up into a pleasant glen, 
A wee piece frae my father's tow'r, 
A canny, saft, and flow'ry den. 
Which circling birks have fiwm'd a bow'r : 
Whene'er the sun grows hi^ and warm. 
We'll to the cauler shade remove. 
There will I lock thee in mine arm. 
And love and kiss, and kiss and love. 

Allan Ramsay wrote this very clever and very natural 
song, and printed it in his collection in 1724. It was 
composed to take place of an old and licentious lyric of 
the same name ; and it has been so successful, that its 
impure predecessor has wholly disappearod. There was 
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a fine free sjarit of enjc^ment about Ranuay, and his 
Tersee exUbit a happy and plcasai^t mind. The prime 
of his life, from twenty-fire to fire and forty, he devoted 
to poetry ; he b^n when obserration came to the aid 
of fancy, and he desisted when, the gravity of yeara ad- 
moniBhed him to torn to more solemn thoughts than 
merry verse. With him life seems to have glided more 
felicitously away than with many other poets— he had 
fortune and &voar on his ride, and had the good sense 
tobecontoit 



BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 

O Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

They are twa bonny lassies. 
They bi^d a bower on yon bum-brae. 

And theek'd it o'er wi' rashes. 
Fair Bessy Bell I loo'd yestreen. 

And thought I ne'er could alter; 
But Mary Gray's twa pawky een. 

They gar my foncy &lter. 

Now Bessy's hair's like a lint-tap ; 

She smiles like a Hay morning. 
When Phc^uB starts frae Thetis' lap. 

The hills with rays ai 
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White ia her neck, taft is her hand. 

Her waist and feet's fa' genty ; 
With ilka grace she can oommaiid; 

Her lips, O wmr I they're dainty. 

And Mary's locks are like a craw, 

Her een tike diamonds' Ranees ; 
She's aye eae dean, redd up, and braw. 

She kills whene'er she dances : 
Blyth as a kid, with wit at will, 

She blooming, ti^t, and tall is ; 
And guides her ain soe gracefu' still, 

O Jove, she's like thy Pallas. 

Dear Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

Ye unco sair oppreBs us ; 
Our ^des jee between you twa. 

Ye are dc bcmuy lasses : 
Wae's me ! Car baith I canna get. 

To ane by law we're stented ; 
Then I'll draw cuts, and take nly fete, 

And be with ane contented. 

The heroines of this song are not so much indebted 
to Allan Ramsay for their celebrity as to the affecting 
stMy which traditiix) assodatea with their names. Eliza- 
beth Bell was the daughter of a gentleman in Perth- 
shire, and Mary Gray was the daughter of Gray of 
Lyndoch. They were intimate friends, and very witty 
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snd very beantifoL When the pkgoe vinted Sootiand 
in 1666, they bnilt a bower in a Becladed and nanastic 
glen, near Lyndoch, and retiring to the spot, which is 
yet called " Bumbrae," h(^>ed to survive the ctoitBgion. 
But they fell victinu to their affections : they were 
viiited by a young gentleman, either b> a friend or ad- 
mirer ; and the plague aoon made them occupiers of the 
name grave- As they were friends in life, so in death 
they wan not divided. The place where they lie buried 
is enclosed ; and. their grave is respected by all who 
sympathise in their mournful sbffy. Lyndoch, where 
they lie, is the property of Thomaa Graham, X<ord 
Lyndoch. Their fate was the subject of an old and 
pathetic song, of which the foltowiug fragment only 



O Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bounie lassea. 
They biggit a bower on yon bum brae. 

And theekit it o'er wi' rashes : 
They theekit o'er wi" rashes green, 

Iliey theekit it o'er wi' heather. 
But the pest came frae the burrows town. 

And slew them baith thither. 

They thought to lie in Methven kirk, 

Amang their noble kin. 
But they maun lie on Lyndoch brae. 

To beak fianent the sun. 
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O Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 

Thejr were twa bonnie Usses, 
They btggit s bower on yon bum-brae. 

And tlivekit it o'er wi' rasbeSt 

These fine verses were recited to me by Sir Walter 
Scott- 



DOWN THE BURN, DAVIE. 

When trees did bad, and fields were green. 

And broom bloom'd feir to see ; 
When Mary was complete fifteoi. 

And love langh'd in her eye ; 
Blyth Davie's Uinks her heart did move 

To speak her mind thus free. 
Gang down the bom, Davie, love. 

And I will follow thee. 

Now Davie did each lad anrpass. 

That dwelt on this bnm-stde. 
And Mary was the bonniest Ian, 

Just meet to be a bride : 
Her cheeks were rosy, red, and white. 

Her een were bonny blue ; 
Her looks were like Auras bright. 

Her lipx like dropping dew. 
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As down the bnni &fj took their way. 

What tender tales they raid I 
His cheek to hen he aft did lay. 

And with her botran pU/d ; 
Till baith at length impatient grown 

To be nuur fully blest. 
In ycmder vale they lean'd them down ;— 

Love only saw the rest. 

What pasa'd, I guess, was harmleBs play. 

And naething sure unmeet ; 
For, ganging hame^ I heard them say. 

They lik'd a walk sae sweet ; 
And that they aften shou'd return 

Sic pleasure to renew. 
Quoth Mary, love, I like the ham. 

And ay shall follow yon. 

The ur to which this song is written is at least an 
hundred years old; and it is probable that old words, 
bearing the same name, accompanied the air. The 
claim which Bums makes for the air, as the composition 
of David Maigh, keeper of the blood-hounds to Riddell 
of Tweeddale, has been doubted by Sir Walter Scott in 
his review of the works of Bums : if the doubt is ex- 
pressed because of the antiquity of the air, the answer 
is, that no era is assigned for the existence of this mu- 
sical borderer, and that his office was one of great an- 
tiquity, and has long since ceased. The heroine of the 
song has been accused of indelicacy in pointing out a 
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plnsttnt walk for her lover; and the wnds which expreaa 
their happinew and their lore hare been called orer- 
warm and indiscreet But no one has eoccesdiilly xao- 
derated the warmth or leasened the indiaoetion. It ia 
the Gompoaition of Cranfbrd, and waa printed in Ram- 
say's collection, and in erery coUeGtioa aince, and so may 



THE LAST TIME I CAME O'ER THE MOOR. 

The last time I came o'er the moor, 

I left my lore behind me. 
Ye powers ! what pain do I endnre. 

When soft ideas mind me ! 
Soon as the mddy mom display 'd 

The beaming day ensninff, 
I met betimes my lovely mtud 

In fit retreats for wodng. 

Beneath the cooling shade we lay. 

Gazing and diastly spOTting ; 
We kiss'd and promis'd time away. 

Till night spresd her black certain. 
I jntied all beneath the skies, 

Ev'n kings when she was nigh me; 
In raptures I beheld her eyes. 

Which could but ill deny me. 
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Shoa'd I be call'd where camunu mar. 

Where nu^tsl itcel may wonnd me ; 
Or caat upon mme foreign shore. 

Where dang^B may nmoand me : 
Yet hopes again to >ee my love. 

To feast on glowing kines. 
Shall make my cares at dietance more. 

In prospect of such blines. 

In all my soul there's not one place 

To let a rival enter : 
Since she excels in every grace. 

In her my love shall center. 
Sooner the bus shall oease to flow. 

Their waves the Alps shall cover. 
On Greenland ice shall roses grow. 

Before I ceaoe to bve her. 

The next time I go o'er the mow. 

She shall a lover find me ; 
And that my fidth is firm and pure, 

llio' I left her behind me ; 
Then Hymen's sacred bonds shall chain 

My heart to her &ir bosom. 
There, while my being does remain. 

My lore mcKe freah shaU b 



Of this song Bums says, " The first lines of ' The 
last time I came o'er the moor,' and several other lines 
in it, are beautiful : but, in my opinion — ^pardon me. 
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revered shade of Ramaay—tlie song is nswonliy of the 
drrine tof. I shall try to malce or mend." He af^- 
warda said, " ' The last time I came o'er the moor' I 
cannot meddle with as to mending it ; and the musical 
voM have been so long accnstmned to Bamaay's wnds, 
that a different song, thongh poeitirely superior, would 
not be so well received." And when a less gifted veru- 
fi&t altered the song, he interposed and obeerred, " I 
cannot approve of taking such liberties with an author 
as Mr. W. proposes. Let a poet if he choosea take up 
the idea of another, and work it into a piece of his own, 
but to mangle the works of the poor bard, whose tuneful 
tongue is now mute for ever in the dark and narrow 
house — hj heaven, it would be sacrilege ! I grant that 
Mr. W.'b version is an improvement ; but let him mend 
the song as the higUander mended his gun — lie gave it 
a new stock, a new lock, and a new barreL" 

I neither wholly agree with the censure which Bums 
passes on the song, nor do I concur in the rule which he 
lays down concerning the songs of others. He took 
many liberties himself; and we owe to the aid or the 
inspiration of old verses many of the most exquisite of 
his own lyrics : he borrowed whole stanzas, and altered 
others without acknowledgment or apology, and cm^ 
fesses to a. friend, that " The songs marked ' Z' in the 
Museum I have given to the world as old verses to thur 
respective tnnes ; but in &ct, of a good many of them, 
little more than the chorus is ancient — though there 
is no reason for telling any body this piece of intelli- 
gence." In a letter to Iiord Woodhouselee, inclosing a 
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few reliquCTof watf eocn t ry wng, he 8ay» — ^"I hadmce 
a great many of tbcM fragments, and Mine of these here 
Oitira ; but as I hsd no idea that any body eared for 
tlMOB, I hare forgotten them. I invBriably hoM it a 
Mwrtlpgi* to sdd any thing of my own to help oat with 
the ehatteied wrecks ctf these Tenerable old oanpoahionB ; 
but they have many TariooB readings." 



THE LASS OP PATIE*8 HILL. 

The lass of Patde'a mill, 

Sae bixmie, blithe, and gay, 
Li spite of all my skill. 

She stole my heart away. 
When tedding oat the hay. 

Bareheaded on the green. 
Love 'midst her locks did play, 

And wanton'd in her een. 

Her arms white, round, and nnoeth ; 

Breasts rinng in thtor dawn ; 
To age it would give youth. 

To press them with his han'. 
Throngli all my sprits ran 

An ecstacy of bliss, 
When I snch sweetness fand 

Wrapt in a balmy kiss. 
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Widuot the help of art. 

Like flow'n which grace the wild. 
Her sweetB she did impart, 

Whene'a she spoke or amil'd: 
Her hxiks they were ao mild. 

Free from affected pride. 
She me to lore bc^nil'd ; — 

I wish'd her for mj bride. 

O.'hsdia'thewealth 

Hopetoun's h^h mountains fill, 
Insur'd long life and health. 

And pleasure at my will ; 
I'd promise, and fulfil. 

That none but bonnie she, 
Tlie lass of Patie*s mill. 

Should share the same with me. 

There is perhaps leas originality in song than in any 
other kind of compoaition. Many of the most beautiful 
of our modem lyrics we owe rather to an ancient than 
a modem impulse. Allan Ramsay's " Lass of Patie's 
mill" is the renovation of an older song; but how much 
of the beauty of the new we owe to the charms of the 
old, I hare not heard. Sir William Cunningham, of 
Robertland, informed Bums on the authority of the 
Earl of Loudon, that Ramsay was struck with the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful country girl, at a place called 
Patie's Mill, near New-mills ; and nnder the influence 
of her charms composed this song, which he recited at 
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Loodm Cxtle. The miunaa of tbe MCtatd rene was 
propoaed by Mr. Tlumaim, and ia a moment of tmex- 
ampled futidioiuiieu, tanctioDcd by Burns. I bare 
Katored the verae, which, thaa^ fiee and glowing, 
bean the character and impniK of that age ; and the 
remoral of it picka the heart and aool out of the song. 



JOHN HAY'S BONNY LASSIE. 

Bj smooth winding Tay a swain was redining. 
Aft cry'd he. Oh hey ! maun I still live pining 
Myael thus away, and daoma discover 
To my bonny Hay that I am her lover ! 

Nae niab it will hide, the flame waxes stranger ; 
If she's not my bride, my days are nae longer : 
Then 111 take a heart, and try at a ventnre. 
Maybe, ere we part, my vows may content her. 

She's fresh aa the Spring, and sweet as Aurora, 
When birds mount and sing, bidding day a good-morrow ; 
The Bwaird of the mead, enftmell'd wi' daisies. 
Looks witber'd and dead when twinn'd of her graces. 

But if she appear where verdure invites her. 
The fountains run clear, and flowers smell the sweeter ; 
'Tis heaven to be by when her wit ia a-flowing. 
Her smiles and bright eye set my spirits a-glowing. 
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Hie tnair tbat I gaze, the deeper I'm vonnded. 
Struck dumb wi' amaze, my mind is confounded ; 
I'm a' in a fire, dear maid, to caress ye. 
For a' my desire is Hay's bonnie lassie. 

An old and a very beantifol song once existed in 
Mthsdale, which was aung to the air of this lyric ; I 
only heaid it once ; I was then vtxj young, and it has 
escaped wholly from my manory, except a single line, 
with which I think the first and last Teises concluded^ 

There's nane o' them a' like my bonnie lassie. 

The stray of the song was also the same ; and I have an 
impression that the whole or part of it was older than 
Ramsay's days. Burns had heard that JAn Hay's 
Bonnie Lassie was dau^ter of the Earl or Marquis of 
Tweeddale, and Countess of Roxbui^h, who died smne 
time between the years 1720 and 1740. If the song 
was Bamsay's, and it has been generally attributed to 
him, and frequently printed with his name, it must 
hare been an early production, for the lady, if Bums is 
right, was too ripe for the freshness of Aurora when he 
printed his Miscellany. Bntwe cannot depend upon 
traditicmal accuracy in snch matters ; and it may bare 
happened that the song was inqnred by a mudb less 
lordly personage than an earl's dau^ter and an earl's 
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GIN YE MEET A BONNIE LASSIE. 

Gin ye meet a boniiie lawie, 

Gi'e her a kiss and let her gae ; 
But if ye meet a dorty hizzie, 

Jigger rub her i/er wi' strae. 
Be sure ye diana quat the grip 

Of ilka joy when ye are young, 
BeGve anld age your vitals nip. 

And lay you twa&ld o'er a mug. 

Sweet youth's a blythe and heartwune time ; 

Then, lads and lasses, vbile 'tis May 
Qae pu' the gowaa in its prime, 

Bef(B« it wither and decay. 
Watch the saft minutes of delyte. 

When Jenny gpeaka beneath her breath. 
And kisses, laying a' the wyte 

On you, if she kepp ony skuth. 

Haith ye're ill-bred, shell smiling say. 

Yell worry me, ye greedy rook ! 
Syne irae your arms she'll rin away. 

And hide hersel' in some dark nook. 
Her lav^ will lead yoa to the place 

Where lies the happiness ye want. 
And plainly tell yon to your lace. 

Nineteen nae-says are half a grant. 
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Now to her heanng boe<Hii cling. 

And sweetly toolie &x a loss : 
Fne ber &ir finger whup a ring 

As taDcen of a future bliM. 
These benniaons, I'm Teiy mre. 

Are b' o' heaven's indulgent grant ; 
Then surly carles iriualit, farhtBr 

To plague na wi' your whining cant. 

The poem out of whidi this acmg has been extracted, 
is described by Lord Woodbonselee as one of the most 
fbrtnnate efforts of the genins of Allan Ramsay. It is a 
Scottish veruooirf part of the ninth ode of Horace, bat 
I hare heard that the native ease surpasses hx the scho- 
lastic fidelity. It unites great lyric beauty with a vi- 
vadty and a gnathic accuracy of painting, iriiich ter- 
minate only with the compoeitiaa. Few hearts could 
lefrun from <<ilnring on a winter day, at the prospect of 
personal onnfort and social pleasure which the poet 
prepares: 

Then fling (m coals, and rype the ribs. 
And beak the hoiue baith buK and ben ; 

That mutchkin stoup it bauds but dribs. 
Then let's get in the tappit hen. 

The first four lines are old, and their spirit has not been 
conducted very gently into the body of the song. We 
see at once that they &il to min^ with the rest in that 
harmoniouB manner which a song struck off at a heat 
wiU always do. After hearing the starting lines sung, 
we expect a diffei^it strain to fiidlow. 
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GENTY TIBBY AND SONSY NELLY. 

Tibby hM a atwe o' chamu. 

Her goitj Aajpe our fancy wanas ; 

How ■trangelj can her sma' white aisia 

Fetter the lad who looks hat at her t 
Fra'er ancle to her slender waist, 

lliese sweets conceal'd invite to dante her ; 
Her rosy cheek, and rising breast. 

Oar sne's mondi gnsb bont fn' o' water. 

Ndly*s gawsy, saft, and gay, 

n%Bh as the loc^en flowers in May ; 

Ilk ane that sees her cries. Ah hey. 

She's bonny I O I wonder at her ! 
Hie dimples of her dun and cheek. 

And limbs sae pinmp invite to dante her ; 
Her lips sae sweet, and skin sae sleek, 

Gar mony months beude mine water. 

Ntrv strike my finger in a bore. 
My wysMi with the Maiden ahtnre, 
Gia I can tell whilk I am f<» 

When theae twa stars appear th^ither : 
O lo?e I why dost then ^'e tliy fires 

Sae large, while we're oblig'd to i^ther 
Onr spaciona sauls' immense desires. 

And ay be in a hankerin swither i 
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Hbby'a shape and airs are fine. 
And Nelly's beauties are divine : 
But since they canna baith be mine. 

Ye gods, give ear to my petition ; 
Provide a good lad fiw the tane. 

But let it be with this proridon, 
I get the other to my lane. 

In prospect piano and frnition. 

When Allan Ramsay wrote this stmg, he ought in 
prudence to have read to his Muse the obligation under 
whic^ he had laid her in his pre&ce, of being remark- 
ably staid and sedate. She is indeed " a leapw and a 
dancer," bnt she leaps as high as an aptn ^1 here, and 
seems equally unconadous of offending the devout eyes 
of those fiv whose pleasure she is moving. With all its 
&ilings this is a lively buoyant song : the indecision 
of the lover, and the hankering swither in whit^ two 
beauties keep him, is well imagined. One of the lines 
requires illustration. 

My wysim with the maiden shore. 

That is — though you threaten to behead him with the 
Earl a£ Morton's engine of death, the Maiden, he should 
not be able to tell which of thou he would take. The 
jKCceding line probably alludes to tboee noted instruments 
of torture, the " thumbikins ;" of n4uch King WiUiam 
smd, when they were applied to his n^al thumbs, 
" They would make me confess any thing 1" 
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THE COLLIER'S BONNY LASSIE. 

The collier hat a daughter. 

And O she's wondrooB bcmny ,- 
A laird he whb th^ sought her, 

lUcb buth in lands and money : 
The tutdCB watch'd the motim 

Of this yonng honest bver; 
Bnt love ii Hke the ocean — 

Wha atn its depth djacorer t 

He had tlie art to pleeae ye. 

And WBB by a' respected ; 
His airs sat xonnd him easy. 

Genteel bnt nna^cted. 
The collier's bcmny lassie. 

Fair as the new-Uown lily. 
Aye aweet, and never sancy, 

Secnr'd the heart of Willie. 



He Wd beycHid e 

The durms that were abont her. 
And panted fiv poesessioii ; 

His life was dull withoat her. 
After mature resolving. 

Close to his breast he held her ; 
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In saftot flames dissolTiiig, 
He tenderly thus tell'd her : 

My bonnje collier'B daughter. 

Let naething disccanpose ye, 
'Tis no yonr scanty tocher 

Shall erer gar me lose ye : 
Ftft I have gear in plenty. 

And love says, 'tis my dnty 
To ware what heaven has lent me. 

Upon yoor wit and beauty. 

The Collier's Bonnie Lassie was a girl of some nai- 
vety ; hnt though Allan Bmnsay has given us a good 
BCHig, I am not sure that his verses have that kind tt 
fresh original hue which belcmgs to the (dd >— 

The Collier lias a daughter. 

She's black, but O ^e's btmnie ; 
A laird he was dut loved her. 

Rich both in lands and money. 
I'm o'ex ygung to wed the laird. 

And o'er black to be a lady ; 
But I will hae a collier lad. 

The Golotir o' my daddie. 

The collier has a daughter, 

I vow she's wond'roos pretty ; 
The collier has a dsughtw. 

She's black — but O, she's witty ! 
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He ahawed her gowd in gowphu. 
And she aiuwered him fa' ready; 

The lad I bve works under ground. 
The ctdouT o' my daddie. 

Such ia the song which I have heard sung as the old 



AH THE POOR SHEPHERD'S MOURNFUL 
FATE. 

Ah the poor ahepherd's monrnfdl fiite. 

When doom'd to lore, and doom'd to burnish. 
To hear the scnnfiil fair (me's hate. 

Nor dare disclose his anguish I 
Yet eager looks, and dying nghs. 

My secret soul discover ; 
While rapture, trembling thnmgh mine eyes, 

' Reveals bow much I love her. 
The tender glance, the reddening cheek, 

(yerspiead with rising blushes, 
A thousand Tarioos ways they speak 

A thousand Tarions wishes. 

For, oh I that fenn so heavenly Jair, 
Those languid eyes so sweetly smiling. 

That artless blush, and modest air, 
So &tally bcf^niling ! 
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Thy evtxj look, and every grace. 

So cliarm vhene'er I view thee. 
Till deatli o'ertake me in the chase 

Still vill my hopes pmsae thee : 
Then when my tedious boun an past. 

Be this last blessing given. 
Low at thy feet to breathe my last. 

And die in sight of heaven. 

This is one of the most el^ant and beautiful songi 
in the lan g uage. It was written by Hamilton of Ban- 
gour ; but so little has its channs been felt in England, 
that Dr. J<^inson would not allow it to be poetry, be- 
cause "blushes" and " wishes" were not corresponding 
rhymes, and Dr. Aildn published it as the production 
of an Englishman, without knowing the anthor. Bums 
says, the old name was " Sour plums of Oalloshiels," 
and that the pipn of the laird of Galloshieb ccrnipooed 
the air about the year 1700. The old words have been 
entirely silenced by this fine song ; and with r^ard to 
the piper's claim upon the air, I have not observed that 
Hamilton, in his poem of the Fair Maid of Oalloehiels, 
mentions the genius of the piper for original composi- 
tion. I have, it is true, only seen a pmtion of the 
poem, which records a contest between a fiddler and a 
piper ftn the maid of OaUoshiels, of whidi the lady her- 
self, with a manifest violatimt of equity, is made sole 
judge. The descriptioD of the bagpipe made by Olen- 
dentle is exquisite, and in the true Homeric style, where 
all is painted for the eye. 
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THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR 

Hair me, ye nymphs, and every swiiin, 

I'll tell how F^^ grieves me ; 
Tbo' tboB I languish, thos complain, 

Alas ! she ne'er believes me. 
My vows and sighs, like silent air. 

Unheeded never move her ; 
At the bonny bnah aboon Traqnair, 

'Twas there I fint did 1ot» her. 

That day she smiled, and made me glad. 

No maid seem'd ever kinder ; 
I thoo^t myself the lackiest lad, 

So sweetly thoe to find her. 
I tried to soothe my amorous flame 

In words that I thought tender ; 
If more there paas'd, I'm not to blame, 

I meant not to oflend her. 

Yet now she scornful flees the plain. 

The fields we then frequented ; 
If e'er we meet, she shows disdain. 

She looks as ne'er acquainted. 
The bonny bush bhxHu'd iair in May, 

Its sweets I'll ay remember; 
But now her frowns make it decay. 

It &des as in December. 
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Ye nmt powers, who hear my Btraim, 
Why thus shonhl Peggy griere me f 

Oh ! make her partner in my pains. 
Then let her smiles relieve me. 

If notj my love will torn despair. 
My poBsicHi no more tender, 

I'll leaTe the bnah oboon Trsqoair, 
To Itmely wilds I'll wander. 

This swig is supposed to have supplied the {dace of 
an anciait one with the same name, of which no reliqnes 
remun. Boms visited the Bosh in the year 1787, when 
he made a pilgrimage to Tarious places celebrated in story 
and in song, and fbnnd it cwnposed of eight or nine 
ra^ed birches- The Bnah grows on a rising ground 
overlooking the old mansion of IVaquair and the KUeam 
a£ Tweed. It has lately paid a heavy tax to hnmaa 
curiosity, and has supplied nobles, and I have heard 
princes, with "specimens" in the shape of snaff-bcnces and 
other toys. The Earl of Traquair, in antidpadoo per- 
haps ot this r^ tor reliqnes, planted what he called 
" The New Bush," but it mnains nnconsecrated in wag, 
and can never inhrait the fame ot share in the honours 
(^ the dd. The song is by Crawford. 
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TWEEDSIDE. 



What beauties does Flora disclose ! 

How sweet are ber smiles npon Tweed ! 
Yet Mary's, still sweeter tlian those. 

Both nature and fancy exceed. 
Nor daisy, nor sweet-tdushing rose, 

Not all the gay flowers of the field. 
Not Tweed gliding gently through those. 

Such beauty and pleasure does yidd. 

The watblen are heard in the grove. 

The linnet, the lark, and the thrush. 
The Uackhird, and sweet-cocung dore. 

With music enchant ev*ty bush. 
Come, let us go forth to the mead. 

Let us see how the primroses spring ; 
We'll lodge in some Tillage on Tweed, 

And love while the feather'd folks sing. 

How does my love i»ss the long day ? 

Does Mary not tend a iew sheep ? 
Do they never carelessly stray. 

While happily she lies asleep ? 
Tweed's murmurs should lull her to rest ; 

Kind nature indulging my bliss. 
To relieve the soft pains of my breast, 

I'd steal an ambrosial kiss. 
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Tia alie doe> the tu^iiu excel. 

No beauty with her may compare; 
Love's graces «11 round her do dwell. 

She's fairest, lAian thonsaiids are &ir. 
Say, charmer, where da thy flocks stray t 

Oh ! tell me ai noon where they feed ? 
Shall I seek them 4m sweet winding Tay, 

Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed?* 

Tweed-aide is a simg overflowing with gentleness and 
beanty : but all who are lovers of nature and umplichy 
wish Flora resolved into the influence which awaken» 
the flowers, or into any other blameless figure of speech. 
Bums praises it for its pastoral sweetness and truth, and 
says the henone was Mary Stuart, of the Castlemilk 
iamily. FamUy vanity is gratified with the story that 
(me of its muaber had chaims capable of inspiring a song 
BO beautiful; and where we have no surer guide to truth 
than vanity, we must he content to he no wiser than 
ctmimon feme will allow us. Bums, in saying what he has 
said, adhered to traditiom. The honoor of inspiring the 
song has also been claimed for Hary Scott, the beantiiul 
dan^ter of Soolt of Harden, by tme who seldom errs : 
yet a Dumfriesshire traditiui is as good as one of Sd> 
kirkshire, and I mustown that I feel disposed to ascribe 
it to the influence of the lady of my native county— It 
is one of Crawford's best songs. 
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BONNIS CHIRSTY. 

How sweetly imdlB tlie limiiwr green ! 

Sweet taste the peach and cherry : 
Paintiiig and order pleaae onr e'en. 

And daret makes as merry : 
Bat finest ctJonrs, frnits and iowtn. 

And wine, though I be thin^. 
Lose a' their charms, and weaker powcfs, 

CcHnpsr'd with those of CSiirsty. 

When wandering o'er the flowery park. 

No natural beauty wanting. 
How lightsome 'tis to hear the lark. 

And birds in concert rhftnting i 
But if my Chirsty tunes her voice, 

I'm rapt in admiradoii ; 
My thou^ts with ecstasies rcjiiHce, 

And drap the hale creatioa. 

Wbene'et she smiles a kindly ^aace, 

I take the happy omen. 
And aften mint to make advanoe, 

Ht^dng skc^U prove a woman ; 
But dutncuE of my ain desert. 

My sentiments I smother; 
With'secret sighs I vex my heart, 

Pix fear she love another. 
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Thna sang ttUte Edie hy a bnni. 

His Chixaty did o'erhear him ; 
She doughtna let hra- lover monni. 

Bat ere he wiat drew near him. 
She spake her fitTour hy a look. 

Which left nae room to donbt her: 
He wisely this white minote trndc. 

And Bang hia arms about her. 

Mj Chirsty I -iritneaa, bonnie stream. 

Sic joy irae tears arising ! 
I wish this may na be a dream 

O lore the most surprising ! 
Time was too precious now for tank ; 

This pmnt of a' his wishes 
He wadna wi' set speeches bauk. 

But wared it a' on kisses. 

Ramsay certainly thoo^t very &votirably of this scmg 
when he placed it foremost in his collection ; and though 
be has written stone more fortunate songs, I think its 
beauty and truth justify his chwce. It appears, irom 
the Orpheus CalediHuas, that oU words once existed 
for the air ta which this song is sung, and with the same 
name which Ramsay has retained. These words are 
irrecoverably lost, and we are unable to leam how much 
of the new song we may owe to the inspiration of the 
old. This circumstance certainly casts some doubt on 
the tradition, which says the heroine ol this song was 
Christina, daughter of Dundaa of Amiston. 

o2 
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WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 

When all wn wrapt in dark midnight. 

And all were bst asleepj 
In d^ded Margaret's grimly ghost. 

And rtood at William's feet. 

Her &ce was lik« an April mom 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 
And day-cold was her lily hand 

That held her sabk shnrnd. 

So shall the feirest fitce appear 
When yooth and years are flown ; 

Such is the robe that Idngs must wear 
When death has reft their crown. 

Her Uoom waa lihe the springiog flow'r 

That sips the Bilker dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 

Jnst (^'ning to the Tiew. 

Bnt lore had, like the canker-worm, 

Censiim'd her early prime : 
The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 

She died be£»e hei tune- 
Awake ! — she cried, thy true-lore caUs, 

Come from her midnif^t grave ; 
Now let thy pity heu the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 
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^niia it the dnmb and dnary boor 

Vfixa injuKd ^iMti ootnplaia. 
And fawning gnm gire up their detd. 
To luuint tlie fititUen imin. 

Bethink theCj William, of thy fault. 
Thy pledge and hroken oad) ; 

And give me back my maiden vow. 
And gire me bai^ my trath. 

Why did you promise lore to me. 
And not that promiae keep f 

Why nid you that my eyes wen bright. 
Yet leave those eyes to weep? 

How coold yoa say my fine was ftir. 

And yet that fiuse Ibnake P 
How could yoa win my virgiii-lieart. 

Yet leave that heart to break? 

How could you swear my lip was sweet. 

And made the scarlet pale ? 
And why did I, young witless maid. 

Believe the flatf ring tale i 

That &ce, alas ! no more is l^. 

These lips no longer red ; 
Dark are my eyes, now clos'd in death, 

And ev'ry charm is fled. 

The hungry worm my sister is ; 
This winding-sheet I wear : 
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And csld and weuy lasts our n^t, 
Till tliat last mom appear. 

But haik I — ^tlie cock lias wam'd me hence ; 

A Icmg and late adieu ! 
Come Bee, &lae man, hov low she lies 

That died for love of you. 

The lark song out, the moraing smiled. 

With beams of rosy red; 
Pale William qnaked in ev'ry limb. 

And, raving, left his bed. 

He hied him to the fittal place 

Where Ma^aret's body h.y. 
And stretch'd him on the green grass turf 

That wrapt her breathless day. 

And thrice be call'd on Margaret's name. 

And thrioe be wept full aoK : 
Then laid hia chedc na her cold grave. 

And WOTd Bpoke never more. 

Then is little doubt that Mallet saw mtoe of the an- 
QOit ballad of Fair Maigaret and Sweet William than 
he was willing to admit; and that he imitated the 
story of Sweet William's Ohost in this exquisite ballad. 
The resemblance is far too close to be acddental ; yet he 
acknowledges acquaintance only with the following six 
lines woven into the drama of the Knight of Uie Burning 

PeSth!; 
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Yon ue no lore for me, Murgutt, 
I am no Ion Cor foo. 

When it was grown to dark midni^tf 

And all were &Ht aaleep. 
In came Mugaief ■ grimly ghatt, 

And stood at William's feet. 

" TheK lines," sajs Mallet, " naked of omMBOA and 
simple as ther are, sbnck mv &ncf ; and bri&cins fresh 
into mj mind an aakappf advmtnre muck talked of 
fimnerlf , gare birth to the following poem, whiek waa 
written manj years ago." Several attempts have been 
made to alter and improre this exquisite prodncdoai bat 
the superior beauty and aimjdicity of the ordinal copy 
secure it against all o 



WHY HANGS THAT CLOUD? 

Why hangs that dood npm tky brow. 

That beauteous heaT*!!, erewhile serene i 
Whence do these atanns snd tempests flow. 

What may this gust of passion mean ? 
And most then mankind lose that light 

Which in thine eyes was wtmt to sUne, 
And lie obscure in endless nij^ 

For each poor nlly speed) of mine? 

Dear maid, how can I wrong thy nsme. 
Since 'tis acknowledged, at all hands, 
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That conld ill ttmgnes abnae thy hmt, 
Tliy beauty can make large amends: 

Or if I dont profiindy try 

Thy beaaty'B pow'rfiil charms t* uplvaid. 

Thy Tirtae veil might pre the lie. 
Nor call thy beanty to its aid. 

For Ventu, erery heart f eoBiiare, 

With all hv charms has deck'd tby face. 
And Pallas, with nnusaal care. 

Bids wisdom hapten every grace. 
Who can the dodde pain endure ? 

Or who mnst not rengn the field 
To thee, celestial maid, secure 

With Cupid's bow, and Pallas' shield f 

If then to thee auch poWr is fpna, 

I^et not a wretch in twmeut live. 
But smile, and Uam to copy Heaven, 

Since we mnst sin ere it fbrgire. 
Yet pitying Hearen not only does 

Fo^ve th' offender and th' offence. 
But eren itself appeas'd bestows, 

Aa the reward of penitence. 

None irf oar early lyrie poets pays such graceful and 
elegant compUments to the ladies as the aathor of thia 
aong, Hamilton of Bangour. The last rerse has beat 
often imitated, and often plundered. Mis. 8. H. was a 
fortunate lady in taldi^ offence at something which the 
poet had said to her, since it was aCtHied fiv by mdi a 
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beantUiil and courtly apdogy. Traditioii hu neglected 
to tell U8 her name, but it u lilceljr she was a Hamilton. 
I Bee by tlie copy which Allan Bamsay published, that 
the words were written for an old air which bore the 
name of a Bong, long since lost, called "Halloween." It 
is in this way that we are made acquainted with the 
names of many of our ancient lyrics. 



AS SYLVIA IN A FOREST LAY. 

As Sylvia in a forest lay. 

To rent her woe alone ; 
Her swain Sylrander came that way. 

And beard her dying moan ; 
Ah I is my lore, she said, to yon 

So worthless and so vain f 
Why is your wonted fondness now 

Converted to disdain? 

Yov vow'd the light should daricness tnm, 

Ere yon'd fo^et your lovej 
In shades now may creation monm. 

Since yon unfaithjitl prove. 
Was it for this I credit gave 

To ev'ry oath you swore ? 
But ah ! it seems they most deceive 

Who meet our cbarms adore. 
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'Tis plain your drift was all deceit. 

The practice of mankind : 
Alai I I see it, but too late. 

My \<m had made »e blind. 
Vta joa, dd^ted I coold die: 

Bnt di t with grief I'm fiU'd, 
To think that credoloas, constant, I 

Should by fonnelf be kill'd. 

This said— «U braatUess, sick, and pale. 

Her head upon her hand. 
She fbnnd her vital spirits fiul, 

And senses at a stand. 
Sylvander then b^an to melt : 

Bnt ere the word was given. 
The heavy hand of death she felt. 

And si^'d her soul to heavKi. 

These verses are by David Mallet, and are copied 
from Ramsay's collection. They have never been very 
pt^mlar, though Oswald asusted them with his muse : 
indeed the peasantry, to whose fimdness fiv SMig we owe 
many of our most admired compositions, would hesitate 
to share their sympathy with Sylvia and Sylvander. 
Something of the anihor of Williain and Margaret may 
be observed in the second verse; but no vOier part 
equals the delicacy and pathos of that popular com- 
podticHi. Allan Ramsay printed them to the tune (^ 
Pinky House, or Rothes's LamenL 
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WERE NA MY HEART LIGHT I WAD DIE. 

There was ance a May, and alie lo'ed nae men. 
She bi^t her boimie bower dowii in yen glen ; 
But now she cries dool and weel-a-day. 
Come down the green gate, and come here away. 

When bonnie young Jiduue came over the sea. 
He Tow'd he saw naething aae lovely as me ; 
He gae me gowd rings, and mony braw things — 
And were na my heart light I wad die. 

His wee wiUu' tittie she loved na me ; 

I was taller, and twice as bonnie as she ; 

She nused dc a pother 'tween him and his mother. 

That were na my heart light I wad die. 

The day it was set for the bridal to be. 

The wife took a dwam and lay down to die ; 

She main'd and she grain'di wi' faose dolour and pun. 

Till he vow'd that he neva would see me again. 

His kindred sought ane of a higher d^ree — 
Said, Wad he wed ane that was landless, like me? 
Albeh I was bonnie, I was nae worth J6bme-~ 
And were na my heart light I wad die. 

Hiey said I had neither a cow nor calf, 

Nor dribbles o' drink coming through the draff, 
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Nor pid^ o' meal nuuiing fise the mill ee — 
And were na my heart li^t I \nid die. 

Hy lover he met me ance on the lea. 
Hie tittle vu wi' him, and hune ran she ; 
Hia mither came oat wi' a ihriek and a ahoa^— 
And were nu my heart li^t I wad die. 

Hia bonnet stood then fii' &ir on his brow — 
Hia aold ane lodi'd better than m<Hiy ane'a new; 
Bnt now he let* 't wear cmy way it will hing. 
And caats himself dowie upon the com Inng. 

And now he gaea daunering about the dykea. 
And a' he dow do is to hound the tykea; 
The live-lang night he ne'er steeks his ce 
And were na my heart light I wad die. 

O were we yoong now as we ance hae been, 
We should hae been gallt^iing down on yon green. 
And linlcing it o'er the lily-white lei^— 
And were na my heart light I wad die. 

To Lady QriBsell Baillie, daughter of the Earl of 
Hardmimit, we owe this p<^nilar song ; bnt I have never 
heard from what impulse, whether of truth or specu- 
lation, we obtained it. It is very OTiginal, very cha- 
racteristic, and very uneqnaL I imagine the title is old, 
but I have never seen any verses which seemed to cor- 
resptmd with the sentiment. It was printed in Allan 
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lUmaay'i collection, and from the place which it ob- 
tained, I conclude that Allan was more than half ad- 
vanced with his wwlt before he received it. There is a 
cnriovs mixture of naivete and simplicity, of smartness 
of rranarlc and lively painting, from banning to end of 
the song. Pnblic attention has lately been called to the 
conduct of thiR admirable lady by the publication of her 
family history — she shines as a wife and a daughter, 
as well as a poetess. 



MYRA. 



O thon, whose tender serious eyes 

Expressive speak the mind I love; 
The gentle azure of the skies. 

The pensive shadows of the grove ; 
O, mix their bounteous beams with mine. 

And let us interchange our hearts ; 
Let all their sweetness on me shine, 

Pour'd through my soul be all their darte f 

Ah ! 'tis too much, I cannot bear 

At once so soft, so keen a ray ; 
In pity, then, my lovely £i)r, 

O turn those killing eyes away ! 
Bat iriiat avails it to c<mceal 

One charm, where nought but charms I sec ! 
Their lustre then again reveal. 

And let me, Myra, die of thee. 
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Thomson, with b prudence which few of tlie children 
of the Muse r^ard, was ever looking forward to some 
sunnf moment when Fortune would equal his m«it 
by her bounty- In his songs he protects himself from 
the immediate consequences of unguarded expressions, 
by complaining of her injnstioe : — 

"Tia mine, bIbs ! to mourn my wretched &te, 
I love a maid who all my boeom charms, 

Yet lose my days without this lovely mate. 
Inhuman Fortune keeps her from mine arms. 

His love was of a goitle and considerate kind. He 
never was so much enraptured as to fbiget he was poor. 
Myra's beanty excelled her good name. 



NOW PHCEBUS ADVANCES ON HIGH. 

Now Phcebns advances on high, 

Nae footsteps of winter are seoi. 
The birds carol sweet in the sky. 

And lambkins dance reels on the green. 
Through plantings, and bumiea sae clear. 

We wander for pleasure and health, 
Where buddings and blossoms appear. 

With prospects of joy and of wealth. 
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Qo view the gay scenes all around. 

That are, and that pnmuse to be ; 
Yet in them a' naethtng is foand 

Sa« perfect, Eliza, as thee. 
Thy een the clear fbontaios excel. 

Thy locks they ontriral the gcan ; 
When sephyn thus pleasingly swell. 

Ilk ware makes a captive to love. 

The rosea and lilies combin'd. 

And flowers of maist delicate hue. 
By thy cheek and dear breasts are outshin'd. 

Their tinctures are naething sae true. 
What can we compare with thy voice. 

And what with thy humour sae sweet f 
Nae music can bless with sic juys ; 

Sure angels are just sae complete. 

Fair blossom of ilka delight. 

Whose beauties ten thousand outshine: 
Thy sweet shall be lasting and bright. 

Being miz'd with sae many divine. 
Ye powers, who have given sic charms 

To Eliza, your imt^ below, 
O save her free all human harms I 

And make her hours happily flow. 

Ramsay wrote this song to the old air of " Sae merry 
as we twa hae been;" and if we may believe in the an- 
tiquity of tlie chorus, elsewhere printed in this work. 
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there can be no donbt that he departed rery for fram the 
pecnliar character of the ancient wag. Allan ww a man 
ofroch a joyona temperament, that he aometunea saw joy 
where Mher* might see sorrow ; and he certainly shared 
very moderately in that humour for weeping which has 
ahed so much water through our modem compoeitiona. 
To those who can feel a tad ag well as a pleasant spirit 
in this air, the two songa may be acceptable. Ramsay's 
will teach ua to enjoy what the other will teach us to 
despise. 



OEB THE MUin TO MAGGY. 

And 111 o'er the muii to Maggy, 

Her wit and sweetness call me ; 
Then to my fioir I'll show my mind. 

Whatever may befal me ; 
If she love miith. 111 learn to sing ; 

Or lilces the Nine to follow, 
111 lay my lugs in Findus spring. 

And invocate Apollo. 

If ahe admire a martial mind, 
111 sheath my limbs in armour ; 

If to the softer dance incUn'd, 
With gayest airs 111 charm her : 
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If she lore grasdenr, day and ni^t 

III plot my nation's glorj. 
Find favaai in my prince's si^t. 

And shine in fiitiuv trtorj. 

Beauty can wonders work with ease. 

Where wit is corresponding. 
And braTOst men know best to please. 

With complaisance abounding. 
My bonny Maggy's love can torn 

Me to what shape she pleases. 
If in her breast that flame ahall bnm, 

Which in my boaom bteezes. 

This is a pleasing effusion cS Allan Ramsay's Muse, 
and has been composed in one of her happiest moods. 
The unwearied affection of the lover is &ee from whining 
sentiment and quaint conceit- Much older verses than 
these were once pc^mlar, and bore the same nune ; but 
they were less delicate than witty, and have been 
deservedly fbigotten. Ramsay's song is a favourite — 
few ladies hearts could withstand a lover of such gifts 
and endowments — who gratified their pride by his per- 
SMial homage, and their vanity by romantic promises 
which could not well be fulfilled. 
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ON MRS. A. H. AT A CONCERT. 

Look where raj dear HrnniWn emileSi 

Hamilla t hearenly dutnn« ; 
See how with all thedr arts and wiles 

The Loves and Graces arm her. 
A blnsh dwells Rowing tm her cheeks. 

Fair seats of yoathfiil pleasures ; 
There love in sDuling Isngnage qteaks. 

There spreads his rosy treasnres. 

O fairest maid, I own thy pow'r, 

I gaze, I d^, and languish. 
Yet ever, ever will adore. 

And triumph in mj anguish. 
Bat ease, O charmer, ease ray care. 

And let my torments move thee ; 
As thou art fairest of the fair. 

So I the dearest love thee. 

This is the second song which Crawford wrote fm 
Ramsay's collection : the heroine was a Miss Ann Ha- 
milton. It is directed to be sung to the tone of "The 
bonniest lass in a' the warld," the name of an ancient 
song as well as an old air: and as Ramsay and his 
" ingenious young gentlemen" have been repeatedly ai> 
cosed <£ casting away fine antique lyrics to make room 
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for their own effasions, I am otmpelled to quote u moch 
of the <Ad aa may Tindicate the pnqiriety of the new :— 

The bomiieBt kaa is a' the watid. 

Came to me muent foCf 
She brake her shine on my bed-etock, 

But she gat tJie thing she cam' (or. 

The song proceeds to descxibe the charms and allnre- 
ments of this condescending beauty : but the rustic bard 
had not the spell of delicacy upon him, nor the fear of 
sin be&re him, whoa he wrote it, so I can quote no 



AT SETTING DAY. 

At setting day and rising mora, 

With soul that still shall tore thee, 
ni ask of heaven thy safe return. 

With all that can improve thee, 
m visit oft the birken bush. 

Where first thou kindly told me 
Sweet tales of lore, and hid my blush. 

Whilst round thou didst infitld me. 

To all our haunts I will reptur. 
By greenwood sbaw or fountain ; 

h2 
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Of when tlie aummer-daf I'd share 

With thee npon ]roa mountain. 
There will I tell the trees and flowers. 

From thou^ta onfeign'd and tender. 
By vows you're mine, by love is yours 

A heart which cannot wander. 

Hils very sweet song is sung by Pc^y, in the " Gen- 
tle Shepherd;" and the natural thoughts and graceful 
expression correspond well with the love of " Maister 
Patrick." It is in the »>ngs which come from P^^'a 
lips that Ramsay approaches nearest his other lyrics. 
There ia a similar feeling in the following lines from 
the some pen : — 

Ye meadows where we often strayed. 

Ye banks where we were wont to wander. 
Sweet scented ricks round which we played. 

You'll lose your sweets when we're asunder. 
Again — Oh ! shall I never creep 

Around the knowe with silent duty. 
Kindly to watch thee while asleep, 

And wonder at thy manly beauty. 

I like the delicacy and true love of these lines — and true 
love is not very plentiful in song. In the same na- 
tural spirit the maiden reminds her heart of its earlier 
feelings: — 

Nae mair alake, well on the meadow play ; 
And rin half breathless round the ricks of hay. 
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STREPHON'S PICTURE. 

Ye gods ! was Strephon's picture blest 
With the tail heaven of Chloe's breast? 
More softer, thou fond flatt'ring heart. 
Oh, gently throb — too fierce thou art- 
Tell me, thoQ brightest of thy kind. 
For Strephon was the bliss design'd f 
For Strepbon'a sake, dear channing maid. 
Didst thou prefo his waod'ring shade? 

And thon, Uess'd shade, that aweetljr art 
Lodged so near my Chloe's heart, 
For me the tender hour improve. 
And softly tell how dear I lore. 
Ungrateful thingi it scorns to hear 
Its wretched master's ardent prsy'r, 
Ingrossing all that beanteons heav'n, 
That Chloe, lavish maid, has given. 

I cannot blame thee : were I Ibrd 
Of all the wealth those breasts afford, 
I'd be a miser too, nor give 
An alms to keep a god alive. 
Oh smile not thus, my lovely fair. 
On these cold looks, that lifeless are; 
Prize him whose bosom glows with fire. 
With eager love and soft desire. 
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"^a bne thy dianns, O pvwerfbl maid ! 
To life can brine the aOent shade : 
Thoa cBDtt suipass the pwnter'B art. 
And real wannth and flames impart- 
But oh ! it ne'er can We like me, 
I're erer lo^^i and Wed bnt thee: 
Then, diarmer, grant my fbnd request. 
Say thoa canst lore, and make me blest. 

This is.another of the kappy complimentary lyrics of 
Hamilton of Baogonr : it contains a passionate burst of 
ftncy such as he has seldmn equalled, for he is in general 
neatv and elegant, and tender, rather thnn impassioned z 

I cannot blame thee : were I Iwd 
Of all the wealth those breasts afford, 
I'd be a miser too, nor ^ve 
An alms to keep a god alive. 

It was the pastoral aflfectadon oS the times to indulge 
in such names as Chloe and Strephon — names which 
hurt the cbann of the finest lyric composition ; far we 
cannot well persuade ouTselres that such personages 
were ever endowed with flesh and blood. Thesongwas 
written to the tune of the " Fourteenth of October,'* 
the day of 8t. Crispin, in whose honour, (v derision, a 
lyric bearing that name aacdently existed. Chloe was 
probably Jeanie Stewart, of whose rigour he c<Mnplaina 
to Mr. Home, and conplains unjustly, since the lady 
was willing and ready to reward him. 
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WHEN 8UMUER COMES. 

When mmma ooaus, the swuns «i Tweed 

Sing thdr saceenfhl loves; 
Around the ewta and lambkina feed. 

And mnsic filla the grores. 

But my lored aong u tiicn the broom 

So &ir on CWden-knowes; 
Fm tore, so aweet, to soft a bhiam 

Elsewhere there nerer grows. 

There CoUn tnned his oaten reed. 

And won my yielding heart; 
No shepherd e'er that dwdt on Tweed 

Coold play wMi half ntch arb 

He mug <^Tay, (f Perth and Clyde, 

The hilb and dales aH round. 
Of Leader han^ia, and Leader aid»^- 
Oh I how I Uen'd the loand. 

Tet man ddjf^tfhl is the ImMin 

So &ir m Cowden-knowea ; 
For sure, «o freah, so bright a Utkm 

Eliewhere there never grows. 
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Not Tiviot braes, so green and gay. 

May with this broom compare ; 
Not Yarrow banks in flow'ry May, 

Nor the bo^ aboon Tisquair. 

Mflre-fJieasiiig far are Cowden-knowea, 

My peaceful ha[^ home. 
Where I was wont to milk my ewes. 

At e'en, amang the broom. 

Ye powMS that haunt the woods and pluns 

Where Tweed or Tiriot flows. 
Convey me to the best of swains, 

And my loved Cowden-fcnowes. 

William Crawfi»rd wrote this song to the favourite air 
of Cowden-knowes, and though not one of his sweetest 
productims, he has graced his verse by introducing, in a 
veiy natural and pleasing way, the names of various 
places &mo<is in story and song. The far-&med Cowden- 
knowes (if I may seek an earthly hnbitation far a place 
which seems to have an aerial locality, and to move at the 
will (^ the poet like the island of Laputa) aie said to be 
near Melrose, on the river J^eader. - The old song, which 
celebrates Leader haughs and Yarrow as the residence of 
the Homes and Scotts, dwells oa the loveliness of the 
place. I can prophesy that, for many a century, pil- 
grimages will be made to that neighbourhood ; and that 
all the celebrity which andent song has conferred will 
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&de away beCoie the Bplendoar which niftier works 
shed around the place. Our descendants will make relics 
of the woods of Abbotsfbrd; and opulent antiquaries 
will carry away the mansion, roof, and rafter, like the 
miracnlous church of Loretto. 



THE BIRKS OF INVERMAY. 

The smiling mom, the breathing spring. 

Invite the tunefdl birds to sing. 

And while they warble Irom eadi spray. 

Love melts the nniversal lay. 

Z>et OS, Amanda, timely wise. 

Like them improve the hour tliat £ies. 

And in soft raptures waste the day 

Aroang the bJrks of Invennay. 

For Botm the winter of the year. 
And age, life's winter, will appear ; 
At this, thy living bloom will iade. 
As that will nip the vernal shade. 
Our taste of pleasure then is o'er. 
The feather'd songsterB are no more ; 
And when they droop, and we decay. 
Adieu the birks of Invermay. 

The laverock now and lintwbite sing, 
The rocks around mth echoes ring ; 
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The mavis and the blsi^bird gay 
In tnnefnl Btraiiu now glad the day ; 
He woods ntnr wear their mmnMr-mits ; 
To mirth aU natnre now inrites : 
Let ns be biytbarane thai and gay 
Among the birks of Invermay. 

Bdiold, ike bills and rales aronnd 
With lowing herds and docks abound ; 
The wanton kids and fmldng lamhe 
Gambol and dance about th^ dams ; 
The busy bees with hamming noise. 
And aU the reptile kind rejoice ; 
Let us, like diem, then sing and play 
About the birks of Invermay. 

Hark, how the waters as they fell 
Loodly my lore to gladness call ; 
The wanton waves spmt in the beams. 
And fishes play tlirocghont the streams; 
The drcling snn does now advance. 
And all the planets round him dance : 
Let .ns as jovial be as they 
Ammg the Inrks of Invermay. 

Mudi co n tro veny has arisen about the locality of tliis 
wmgi but no donbt has ever been expressed rqiarding its 
beanty. Mallet, who wrote the two first verses, laid the 
flcene in Endermay, and surely the poet knew his own 
meaning as well as his oommentators. Allan Kamsay, 
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however^ changed it to Invertn^, and the world haa 
fiillowed the alteratioik Dr. Biyce of KirknewtcKi waa 
not satisfied with the sbortaess of Mallet's song, and 
added three Tersea more : h must be confoased they are 
much in the spirit of the original. This innoratian too 
has been approved, and Mallet goes with the double bnr- 
then to posterity, of Ramsay's amendment and Bryce'a 
addition. The river May &lls into the Erne near Dnplin 
Castle, and on its banks, andd natural woods, stands 
the house of Invermay. 



THE LASS OP LIVINGSTON. 

Ftun'd with her sighting Jamie's love. 

Bell Siopt a tear — BeU dropt a tear ; 

The gods descended frtmi above. 

Well pleas'd to hear— well pleas'd to bear. 

They heard the praises <^ the youth 

From her own tongue — from her own tongue. 

Who now cwverted was to truth. 

And thus she sung — and thus she snng. 

Bless'd days when our ingenuous sex, 
Mwe frank and kind — more frank and kind. 
Did not their lor'd adorers vex ; 
But spoke th^ mind— bat spoke their mind. 
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Repenting now, I promige fair, 
Won'd he retnm— won'd Le retnni, 
I ne'er again won'd ^ve him care. 
Or cause him mourn^-or cause him u 



Why lov'd I thee, deserring swain. 
Yet still thought Bhame — ^jret still thou^t shaoie. 
When thou my yielding heart didst gain. 
To own my flame— to own my flame f 
Why took I pleasure to torment. 
And seem too coy — and seem too coy J 
Which makes me now, alas ! lament 
My sli^ted joy— my slighted joy. 

Ye fair, while beauty's in its spring. 
Own your desire— own your desire : 
While lore's young power with his soft wing 
Fans op the fire — fens up the fire, 
O do not with a silly pride. 
Or low design^-or low design. 
Refuse to be a happy bride ; 
But answer plain — but answer plain. 



Thus the fair mourner wail'd her crime. 
With flowing eyes— with flowing eyes- 
Glad Jamie heard her all the time. 
With sweet surprise — with sweet surprise — 
Some god had led him to the grove; 
His mind uncbai^fd — his mind nnchang'd — 
Flew to her anns, and cry'd. My We, 
1 am revmg'd— I am rerei^'d ! 
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The name of this aong is nil that ia old— ndther 
RainsBy, who wrote it, nan perhaps any other poet, conld 
succeed in reclaiming the ancient words bom their witty 
indelicacy. He wisely preferred writing Mnnethii^ new, 
to the *1iniilrlww and laboriooB office of chastening down 
tlie (dd heathen, and rendoing it fit &x modest so- 
ciety. Bat I am siKTy that he found it necenary to 
call down the gods, since a woman could hare wept very 
satisbctorily without them ; and the confession of her 
lore is rery natural and pleasing. A tasting, however, 
of the (dd lyrical monel of oar ancestors may not be 
unacoqitahle. 

The bcmnie lass o' XdvingstMie, 

Ye ken her name — ye ken her name. 

And she has written in her contract 
To lie her lani»— to lie her lane ; 

And I have vowed while vowing's worth— 

Ye very grave and reverend auceeton of the pr^ 
sent people of Scotland — it was well that Wedder- 
bnnt abated your indelicate songs into " Qnde and 
Godly Ballads;" for the fragments of many of your 
&vonrite lyrics, like the love letters of King Henry the 
Eighth, can neither be sung nor quoted. 
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UNGRATEFUL NANNT. 

Did erer swain b nymph adore. 

As I nngnOefiil Nun j do ? 
Wu ever iliepherd's htsrt wo mm. 

Or ever bndun heart w true ? 
My dieeka are awell'd with teara, bat the 
Haa never wet a dwek far me. 

If Nanny call'd, did e'er I stay. 
Or linger when ahe bid me ran ? 

She only had the word to lay. 
And all she wiah'd was quiekly done. 

I always think ef her, but ahe 

Don ne'er beatow a thought on me. 

To let her oowa my clover taate, 
Hsr« I not rme by break of day t 

Did ^rer Nanny's heifera &st, 
If Robin in his bom had hay ? 

Tho' to my fidda they welcome were, 

I ne'er waa welcome yet to her. 

If ever Nanny lost a sheep, 
I cheerfully did give her two; 

And I her lambs did safely keep 
Within my folds in frost and snow : 
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flare tlwf not there from G«>ld bem frw? 
Bnt Nanny itill i> cold to me. 

When Nanny to the wdl did oone, 

TwM I that did her pitdien fill; 
FbU aa they were, I bron^t them home : 

Her cnn I carried to the mill ; 
Uy bock did bear the sack, bat ahe 
Will never bear a ta^l of me. 

To Nanny's poultry oats I gave, 
Ite sure they ahnys had the beat ; 

Within this week her pigeana have 
Eat np a peck of peaa at least 

Her little pigeons kiss, bat she 

Will never take a kiss from me> 

Most Robin always Nanny woo. 
And Nanny still cm Robin frown i 

Alas t poOT wretdb I what shall 1 do. 
If Nanny does not love me socm ! 

If no relief to me she'll bring, 

111 hang me in her sjocra string. 

Joseph Ritaon mistook this song (or (me of tender 
and pastraral import. It is a dty pastoral, and abounds 
in the concdte common to the witty youth. of a po- 
pnlons . place. Snch aongt the heart vl Scotland never 
breathed. 
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Here one pocn- word Ein hundred clenches makes. 
And ductile dulnesi new meanders takes. 

Yet affected as it is, and thongh the rustic population 
of Scotland aie secure from feeling its inflnence, it is 
stiU a carious song, and may be preserved as the &ilure 
of an experiment to infiict conventional wit and the 
smartness and conceit of a town life on country pursuits 
and rural manners. 



NANNY-O. 

While some for pleasure pawn their health, 
'Twixt Lais and the Bagnio, 
I'll save myself, and without stealth 
Kiss and caress my Nanny-o. 
She bids more &ir t'engage a Jove 
Thau Leda did or Danae-o. 
Were I to paint the queen of love. 
None else should sit hut Nanny-o. 

How joyfully my spirits rise. 
When dancing she moves finely-o ; 
I guess what heaven is by her eyes. 
Which sparkle so divinely-o. 
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Attend my yvw, ye gods t while I 
Breathe in the blesi'd BritaniuB, 
None's happineM I shall envy 
As long's ye grant me Xanny-o. 

My boDiiy, bMiny Nonny-ff I 
My lovely, channing Namiy-o ! 
I care not thongli the world know 
How deariy 1 love Nanny-o. 

Few of IUmBfty*B songs present snch an union of 
natural beauty and atter tasteUssness as this. To find 
Lais, and Leda, and'Jore, and Daaae in the neighbour- 
hood of fimr sach exquisite lines as the second verse 
Gommenoes with is my snrprising. I wish he had 
(Aener remembered the salutary promise of the old 
song:— 

111 bring roe simile irae Jove 
My height of extacy to prore ; 
And sibling dins — preaent my love 
With roses eke and lilies. 

Some old verses bearing the name of this song have 
been c<Knmunicated by Jt^ Mayne, Esq. author of 
" liOgan biaea," to the gentlemen who compiled the 
JUvea of Eminent Scotnnen. They are very curious and 
very irregular ; but if they are " very simple," they are 
not " very toodiing ;" nor do they eqnal " My Nannie-o" 
of Bums, nor approach near the four fine lines I have 
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menticmed in Ramsay, wnich bang amid tbeir meaner 
companions 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 

It is but &ir, however, to make the old words as public 
as possible, Etnd the more so, since opinions have been 
expressed and comparisons made. 

As 1 came in by Embro' town 

By the back o' the bcmny dty-o, 
I heard a young man make his moan^ 

And O it was a pity-o. 

For aye he cried his Nanny-o, 

His handsome charming Nanny-o ; 
Nor fnend, nor fiw can tell, O faq. 

How dearly I lore Nanny-o. 

Father, yonr counsel I wad tak ; 

But ye maim not be angry-o: 
I'd rather bae Nanny but a plack. 

Than the laird's daughter an' ker kondred mork. 
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DUMBARTON'S DRUMS. 

DumbartcHL's dimns beat bonsie-o. 
For they mind me of my dear Johnie'^. 

How happy am I, 

When my sbldiet is by. 
While he kisses andUesses his Aimie^! 

'Tis s soldier alone can delist me-o. 
For his gracefiil looks do invite me-o : 

While gnaided in his arms, 

111 fear no war's alarms, 
Ndther danger nw death shall e'er fright me-o. 

My lore is a handsome laddie-o. 
Genteel, bnt ne'er foppish nor gaudie-o : 
Though Gommisaiona are dear. 
Yet I'll bay him one this year ; 
Fot he shall serve no Itmger a cadie-o. 

A soldier has honoor and brarery-o. 
Unacquainted with rogues and their knavery-o; 

He minds no other thing 

But the ladies or his king ; 
For every other care ia hut slavery-o. 

Then I'll be the captain's lady-o ; 
Farewell all my friends and my daddy-o ; 
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Ill wut no mare «t Lome, 
Bat 111 follow with the dram. 
And whene'er thst beats. 111 be lesdy-o. 

Dumbarton's drums sonnd bonmen), • 
They are sprightly like my dear Johnie-o: 

How happy shall I be 

When on my soldier's knee. 
And he kisses and blesses his Annies ! 

In Ramsay's collection of 1724 this song appears; 
the name of the anthor is nut kntnrn. There is an 
air of martial delight about it which has made it retain 
a place in popular favour. Bums remarks that " Dum- 
barton Drums is the last of the West Highland ura ; and 
irom Dumbarton over the whole tract of country to the 
ccmGnes of Tweedside, there is hardly a tune or aong that 
one can say has taken its origia from any place OT transac- 
tion in that part of Scotland. The oldest Ayrshire reel 
is Steworton Lasses, which was made by the htber of 
the pvseiit Sir Walter Montgnnery Cunningham : 
since which period there has indeed been local music in 
that country in great plenty. Johnie Faa is the only 
old song which I could ever trace as belonging to the 
county of Ayr." There is an old lyric of some merit 
known by the name of " F^gie," which claims localisa- 
tion in that wide district ; and several others might be 
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PATIB AND PEGGY. 

By the delidons wanoness of thy month. 
And roving een, which smiling tell the truth, 
I guess, my lande, that as well aa I 
You're made ibr lore, and why Bhoald je deny t 

But ken ye, lad, gin we eon&as o'er aooa. 
Ye think ua cheap, and syne the wooing's done : 
The mmden that o'er quickly tines her pow'r. 
Like unripe fruit, will taste but hard and sour. 

Bu twhen they hing o'er lang upon the tree. 
Their sweetness they may tine, and sae may ye : 
Red^eeked you completely ripe appear. 
And I have thol'A and woo'd a lang half-year. 

Then dinna pu' me ; gently thus I &' 
Into my Patie's arms for good and a' : 
But stint your wishes to this frank embrace. 
And mint nae farther till we're got the grace. 

O i-tinr ming armfii' ! heuce, ye caies, away, 
I'll kiss my treasure a' the live lang day : 
A' nif^t I'll dream my kisses o'er again. 
Till that day cnne that ye'U be a' my ain. 
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Sun, gallop down the westlin Bkies, 
Gang Boon to bed and qniddy rise ; 
O laah your steeds, post time away. 
And haste about our bridal day : 
And if ye're wearied, htniest Li^t, 
Sleep, gin ye like, a week that night ! 

Amid much homeliness of thought and occaaio n al 
eoargoiesB of language, Allan Ramsay often roae into 
fine bursts of iancy, and expressed himself with an ease 
and a dignity worthy of a poet of nmiance. See with 
what happiness he admonishes the snn to exert his speed 
that the bridal day may sooner come ; and with what 
fimuliar, yet poetic naivety, he gives him remission 
from his toil and soothes him down with the pennission 
to sleep a week on the bridal night ! This song was 
writtffli tar the Gentle Shepherd, the only dramatic 
pastoral in the langui^, which finds all its beauties 
both of manners and of character in the land where it is 



THE WELL TOCHERD LASS. 

I was ance a well tocher'd lass. 
My mither left dollais taaie ; 

But now I'm brmight to a poor pass. 
My stepdame has gart theD* flee. 
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Mf fother he's aften tne hame. 

And she playa Um deil with his gear; 

She neither has lawtith nor shame. 
And keeps the hale house in a steer. 

She's barmy-ftc'd, thriftless, and bonld. 

And gan me aft fret and repine ; 
While hungry, half-naked, and caald, 

I Bee her destroy what's mine : 
Bnt MWB I might hope a rerenge. 

And soon of my sorrows be free. 
My poortHh to ]denty wad chai^. 

If she were hung np on a tree- 
Quoth Ringan, wha lang time had loo'd 

This bamy lass tenderlie, 
111 take thee, sweet May, in thy anood, 

Gif thon wilt gae hame with me. 
'Tia ooly yoorsel that I went, 

Yonr lrinfln< '<M is better to me 
Than a' that yonr stepmother, scant 

Of grace, BOW has taken frae thee. 

I'm but a yonng &nner, 'tis true. 

And ye are the sprout of a -laird ; 
But I have milk cattle enow. 

And ronth of g^ rocks in my yard. 
Ye shall hare naithing to fash ye. 

Sax servants shall jonk to thee ; 
Thrai kih up thy ooats, my lassie. 

And gae thy ways hame with me. 
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The maiden her Tcason employ'd. 

Not thinking the ofier amiis. 
Consented — ^while BJn^n o'eijoy'd, 

ReoeiT'd her with mony a kiss. 
And now she sits hlithely singan. 

And joking her drnnkeo stepdaue. 
Delighted with her dear lUngan, 

That makes her goodwife at hame. 

This song is from Allan Ramsay's coUectiim, and is 
directed to be song to the andent air of " Gin the Kirk 
wad let me be." I know not if Ramsay had any know- 
ledge of the hmnorons song of which this tune bears 
the name- The song which supplies its place bears no 
resemblance to it, end is something less lively than most 
(rf the old lyrics whidi sing of domestic aflectitm and 
fireside enjoyments. Ofthescmgof " Ginthe Kirk wad 
let me be," several versions existed; bntif theyexhAited 
varied humonr, they also showed varied grossness ; and 
wormwood and gall as they must have been to the kirl^ 
session, their indelicacy stood in the way of their &me. 
The repatation which their livdiness wonld bring, their 
open groBsness and their approach to profiuity wonld 
destroy. 
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UP IN THE AIR. 



Nmr the biui'b gsne oat o' sight. 
Beet the iii^, and muff the light ; 
In glens the fairies skip and dance. 
And vritchea waUop o'er to France. 

Up in the air 

On my bonnj graf mare. 
And I see her yet, and I see her yet. 

The wind's drifting hail and sna' 
O'o' frozen hags, like a fboUba'; 
Nae stams keek thro' the azure alit, 
Tis cauld, and mirk as tmj pit 

The man i' the moon 

Is carousing aboon ; 
D'ye see, d'ye see, d'ye see him yet? 

Take y«nr f^MB. to clear your em, 
Tis the elixir heals the spleen ; 
Baith wit and mirth it will inspire. 
And gently beets the lover's fire. 

Up in the air. 

It drives sway care ; 
Have wi' you, have wi' you, have wi' you lads yet. 

Steek the doors, haud out the frost. 
Fill the cup, and give us your toast ; 
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Till it lads, and lilt it out. 

And let ns hae a blythesome bont. 

Up wi' 't ! there, there ! 

Dinna cheat, bnt drink &ir. 
Hnzza, hnzza, and huzza lads jeL 

When the wine is craning in, and the wit gwng 
nnnd — and man stands om the line that separates 
dronkamess from sobriety, this song of Allan Bamgay'a 
onght to be snng. The midnight honr of songs and 
clatter, when the spirit is ap and discretion is sinking, 
has been bit off with infinite humour and glee. It re- 
quired, perhaps, in those days, no very inordinate ele- 
vation in drink, to see witches postii^ through the 
nocturnal air; but to behold the nian in the moon 
indnl^ng Id a deep carouse demanded a large supply 
of wine, and a curious fimcy. We are a grave, and, 
perhaps, a thonghtful people, and our songs, recording 
the boisterons merriment and indulgence of the table, 
are very few; yet what we have are excellent, and 
seem to have been all cconposed under different in- 
fluences of the divinity of drink. 
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DO THE THING WHILK I DESIRE. 

Get np, gudewife] don on jcmx doise. 

And to the market make yon boun, 
'Tis lang time sin' your nd^bours raise. 

They're weet nigh gotten to the town : 
See yon don on your better gown. 

And gar the lass big on the fire ; 
Dame, do not look as ye wad frown. 

But do the thing whilk I deaire. 

I speer what haste ye hae, gudeman ? 

Your mitha* staid till ye were bwn ; 
Wad ye be at the tother cann. 

To scour your throat so sane this mom ; 
Gnde fidth, I hand it but a SGraii 

That ye sud wi' my rising metj 
For when ye have baith said and sworn, 

I'll do but what I like mysel'. 

Gudewife, we maun needs hae a care 

Sae lang's we wun in neighbours' raw, 
Of neighbourhood to tak' a share. 

And rise up when the cock does craw ; 
For I have heard an old said saw. 

They that rise last big on die lire. 
What wind or iveather so ever t^w : 

Dame, do the thing whilk 1 desire- 
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If ay, do yon talk of ndghboorhood^— 

Gif I lig in my bed till noon 
By nae man's ahina I bake my bread, 

And ye need not reck what I hae done ; 
Nay, look to the donting o' ye'i sboon. 

And with my. rising do not mel, 
Foi gin ye 1^ baith sheets aboon, 

m do but what I will mysel*. 

Ondewife, we matin needs tak' a care 

To save the gera that we hae won. 
Or lay awa baith ploogh and car. 

And hang up Ring when all is done ; 
Thm may am bairns a be^ng nm. 

To sedc tbeir mister in the mire. 
So fiiir a thread as we hae spun : 

Dame, do the thing that I require. 

Ondeman, ye may weel a bc^ng gang, 

Ye seem sae weel to bear the pock : 
Ye may as weel ga^ sane as syne. 

To seek yonr meat amang giide folk : 
In ilka house ye'se get a loak. 

When ye .come whar ye'r goanpa dwell ;— 
Nay, lo yon look sae like a gouk, 

111 do but what I list mysel'. 

Gudewiie, ye promia'd when we were wed. 

That ye wad me truly obey. 
Mess John can witness what ye said. 

And rU go tetcli him in this day ; 
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And gif that haly man will say 

Ye'se do the thii^ that I desire. 
Then sal we snne end np this fray ; 

Dsme, do the thii^ that I nqnirfc 

I nowther care &a Jolin nor Jack, 

111 tak' my leisnre at myne ease; 
I care not what ye say a plack. 

Yon may go &td liim gin ye please; 
And ^ ye want ane of a mtease. 

You may e'en fetch the deil in.hell; 
I wad ye wad let your japin cease, 

Fw 111 do bnt what I like mygd'. 

Weel, SLDoe it will iiae better be, 

I'll tak* my Bhare ere a,' be gane ; 
The warst card in my hand sal flee. 

And, faith, I wat I can shift few ane: 
111 sell the plew, and wad the waine. 

The greatest apmder sail bear the bdl ; 
And then, when a' the goods are gane. 

Dame, do the thing ye list yonrsd'. 

The long reaistance and open lebellion of the wif^~ 
the admonidons of her husband — his clnsters of piarerbs 
relating to faoosdiold management — ^his wish to refer 
the matter to the minister, and his final despair, have 
all combined to render this song a very particolar fa- 
Tourite. It belongs to the same class of ctnnpttdticnis 
as the " Auld Gndeman," and " Tak your atild cloak 
about ye." 
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THIS IS NO MY AIN HOUSE. 

Tliis is no my ain boose, 

I ken by the rising o't ; 
Since with my lore I've changed vowa, 

I dinna like the bigging o't. 
For now that I'm young Robie's bride. 
And mistresB of hia fireside. 
My ain honse I like to guide. 

And please me with the trigging o't. 

Then forewell to my &thtt's house, 

I gang where lore invites me ; 
The strictest duty this allows, 

When love with honour meets me. 
When Hymen moulds us into ane. 
My Robie's nearer than my kin. 
And to refiiBe him Were a ain, 
Sae tang's he kindly treats me. 

When I am in my ain house, 

IVne lore shall be at hand ay. 
To make me still a prudent spouse. 

And let my man ocanmand ay ; 
Annding ilka cause of strife. 
Hie common pest of married life, 
That makes ane wearied of hia wife. 
And breaks the kindly hand ay. 



J ..Google 
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Had Ramsay adhered mora cluaely to the idea iriiidt 
the old B<aig supplies, I think he would hare conpaaed a 
soug much superior to this. But there can be no doobt 
that Allan shared largelT in that u min hV Tanitr iriiich 
makes a man contented with his own productions. Bunts 
has preserved srane of the old verses, and more mi^t be 
added. I like the picture of rustic abundance which 
the first verae contains, and the rode md motherly 
kindness of the second .- 

O this is no my ain hcose. 

My ain house, n^ ain house ; 
This is no my ain house, 

I ken by the biggin o't. 
Tbete's bread an' cheese in my door cheeks. 

My door cheeks, my door cheeks; 
Tliere's bread an' cheese in my dow cheeks, 

And pancakes on the rig^ o't. 

But wow ! this is my fdn wean. 

My un wean, my ain wean ; 
But wow ! this is my ain wean, 

I ken by the greetie o't. 
Ill take the cunshie aff my head, 

Aff my head, aff my head ; 
III take the curchie aff my head, 

And row"! about the feetie o't. 

The tune is a popular hornpipe air, to which all the 
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yooth of mthsdale have danced, under the name of 
" Shann troish WJUighan." It is of course of hi^iknd 
deBOent. 



HiaHLAND LASSIE. 

The lawland maids go trig and fine. 
Bat aft they're sour, and ever saucie : 

See |ffoud, they never can be kind. 
Like mj light-hearted highland lassie. 

Than ony lass in burrows tovn, 

Wha make their cheeks with patches mottie, 
I'd take my lawie in her gown. 

Barefooted in her kilted coatie. 

Beneath the broom or brekan bush, 
Whene'er I kiss and court my dande, 

I'm &r o'er blithe to have a wish — 
My flichteiin heart ^angs pittie-pattie. 

(Xa highest heathery hills I'll sten. 
With oocket gnn and ratches tentie. 

To drive the deer out of the den, 
And feast my lass on dishes dainty. 
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And whs shall dare, by deed or wtad, 
'Gainst Ler to wag a tongae or finger. 

While I can draw my trusty sword. 
Or frae my side wldsk out a whinger ? 

The monntaim clad in purple bloom. 

And berries ripe, invite my treasore 
To range with me— let great fidk gloom, 

Wlule wealth and pride oonibaud their pleasure. 

The "Highland Lassie" shares with Bamsay'a " H^h- 
land Laddie" in many of the words of tlie ancient son^ 
and they nearly divide the chorus in common between 
them; 

O my bonnie btmnie highland lassie,^ 
My lovely smiling highland lassie ! 
May never caie make ihee less &ir. 
But bloom of yonth aye bless my lassie ! 

It is printed in Allan's collection, without any notice of 
its author, of the state in which it was found, m of its 
antiquity; but it carries the stamp of the yrar 1^^ 
about it, and resembles, in several places, the productions 
of Ramsay. The free and unrestrained love which this 
mountaineer admires corresponds well with the license 
(rf old in the north, when men led a roving and insular 
life by the wild lakes, by the wild streams, and among 
the wilder hills. To feed their docks among the glens 
and upon the mountains, and sing of the ancient freedom 
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of the land and the exploits (tfthdr old heroes, was their 
chief occupation : their labour was little, and as little 
they lored it ; their wants were iew, and such as th« 
arrow and the net leadilj supplied. I know not that 
the earth has any happier dtaations in her gift than this. 
Men exchange the plaidoi sock for silken hose — watn* 
from the rock for wine tnaa the cellar — and a bed of 
heathor for a couch of down ; and they look not more 
manly, feel not more refreshed, and sleep do sounder. 
Boms said — and the sensual wish was called by the 
Edinburgh Review " elegant hypoehondriasm"— 4hat he 
envied most a wild horse in the deserts of Aratua, w an 
oyster on the coast of Africa : the last had not a wish to 
gratify, and the first had not a wish ungratified. 



THE MALT-MAN. 

The malt-man comes cm monday. 

He craves w<sidtt sair. 
Cries, Dame, cmne gi'e me my siller. 

Or malt ye sail ne'er get mair. 
I toiA him into the pantry. 

And gave him snne good cock-broo. 
Syne paid him upon a ga'ntree. 

As hostler-wives should do. 
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Wlien malt-men come for siller. 

And gangeiB with wands o'^ socm. 
Wives, tak them down to the cellar. 

And clear them ai I hare done. 
This bewith, when cniude is scanty. 

Will keep them frae Tn glcipg din ; 
The knack I leam'd &ae an auld aunty. 

The snackest of a' my kin. 

He malt-msn is ri^t cnnning. 

But I can be bk slee. 
And he may crack of his winning, 

When he clears scores with me : 
Fot come when he likes, I'm ready ; 

But if frae faame I be. 
Let him wait on our kind lady, 

Shell answer a bill for me. 

The genuine pithy humour of this clever song is in 
Ramsay's best manner; the air is reckoned very old, 
and an air in those days (when sounds were unwelcome 
which conveyed no meaning) eeldcnn went out unattired 
with words. This ready-witted landlady seems to hare 
been a descendant or a friend of the far-&med wife of 
Whittlecockpen, in whose pntise some old minstrel has 
sung with less delicacy than homour. They arranged 
the payment of their debts and entertained dieir risitws 
in the same agreeable way. Even the mamm in which 
she proposes to diarm the ganger is hereditary in her 
k2 
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faaalj; and a dmilar ([nrit of good will and Boeommo- 
dfttion also belongs to the " kind lady," tlie omur, per^ 
liapBf of the honaei I hATe heard tliia wodb often "lolr^ny 
wall and rafter ring again, when the liqaor was plenty 
and the waya weary, on the night (tf a nunmer fitir. 



THE AULO WIFE 

There was a wife 1 
And she ^r^ dodu 
That son^t the h 

To find their m 
The auld wife bey 
The auld wife ane 
The auld wife aboi 

She died fyr lac 

Her null into amm 

What recks ?quot] 

F(v I maun hae a ; 

Shall fiimiflh mi 

Her eldest dochtei 

Fy, mother, mind 

And if ye with a yi 

H^ waste Bwa 
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The yoaogest dochter g»'e a ahoat, 
O mollis dear t your teeth's a' out, 
Beddea half Uind, yoa have the goat, 
VosT "'ll ""■ hand nae nuBhinc* 

Ve Ge, jt limmen I cries anld Mim^ 
For I hae baith a tooth and rtninp. 
And will nae Imger live in damp 
Bv wafting of my sniBhinc* 

Aweel, saya Peg, that penl^ slut. 
Mother, if yon can crack a nnt. 
Then we will a' consent to it. 
That you shall have a >i 



The sold ane did agree to that. 
And they a pistol-bnllet gat; 
She powerfully b^pin to crmik, 
To win hersell a si 



Braw spcot it was to see her chow't. 
And 'tween her gnma sae aqneeze and row't. 
While frae her jaws the slaver flow'd. 
And ay she cors'd poor stumpy. 

At last she gae a desperate sqneese, 
Whidi brak the lang tooth by the nees. 
And syne potv stumpy was at ease. 
But she tint hopes of Bnishing. 
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She of tlie task b^an to tire, 
And fne ha dochtera did retira. 
Syne lean'd her down ayont the fiie. 
And died far lack ai gnishing. 

Ye anid wires, notice well thia truth. 
As soon as ye're past marie of moudi. 
Ne'er do what's wdy fit for youths 

And leave aff thooghta of s"' s^''"g : 
Else, like this wife beyont Uie fire, 
Ye'r baiims againat yon will conspire ; 
Nor will ye g«t, unless ye hire, 

A yotmg man with your snishing- 

There can be little doubt that the "Anld Wife 
beyont the fire " has been " pruned and starched and 
landei'd" by Allan Ramsay ; he marks it in his cidleo- 
tion as an old stmg with corrections : and any <me who 
compares the corrected songs t^ Ramsay with the old 
verses which survive in their cniginal state will conclude 
that he has striven to purify the ancient song, which 
periiaps spoke a plainer and less mystical language. The 
note which he has fiHud it necessary to add as a supple- 
ment to the text shows die embarrassment of the bard, 
for he explains " snishing," about which the old dame is 
BO tndicroaaly clamorous, to mean, scnnetimes ccmtent- 
ment, a husband, love, money, and, literally, snuff. Was 
there ever sndi all^inica) ccmfosion any where seen, 
except in some of our national monuments? It has its 
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DK ; it gives the mora prudent reader an qiportimity of 
eseapiiig from a moral scrapie, tlmm^ the opoi dow of 
any &TOurite figve of qieedi. 



SWEBT SUSAN. 

The mom was 6ir, aaft wu the sir. 

All iiatiir«^> sweets were springiiig ; 
The bads did bow with sQTer dew. 

Ten thonsand birds were singing: 
When on the bent, with Uithe oootent, 

YouDf; Jamie sang his marrow, 
Nae bonnier lass e'er trod the grass. 

On Leader-banj^ and Ysrrov. 

How sweet her ftoe, where er'ry grace 

In hearenly beanty's planted ; 
Her ^n"'l'"g een, and eranely mien 

That nae perfectim wanted. 
Ill never fret, mw ban my fate. 

But bless my bonny mairow ; 
If her dear smile my donbts begnile. 

My mind shall ken nae sorrow. 

Yet though she's fitir, and has fnll share 
Of every charm enchanting. 

Each good tnms ill, and soon will kill 
Pour me, if love be wanting. 
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O bonny laas ! have but Uie grace 

To think, e'er ye gae furder. 
Your joys maun flit, if ye commit 

The crying sin of muider. 

My ^rand'ring ghust will ne'er get rest. 

And night and day affright ye ; 
But if ye're kind, with joyful mind 

I'll study to delight ye. 
Our yean anmnd with Iftve thus crown'd. 

From all things joys shall borrow; 
Thus none shall be mwe bless'd than we 

On Leftder-haughs and Yarrow. 

O sweetest Sue ! 'tis ouly you 

Can make life wiath my wishes. 
If equal love your mind can move 

To grant this best of blisses. 
Thou art my sun, and thy least frown 

Would blast me in the blossom : 
But if thoa shine, and make me thine, 

I'll flourish in thy bosom. 

I have no better anthority than tradition for ascribing 
this song to the pen of William Crawford. It was 
printed in Allan Ramsay's collection without any token 
of age or author ; and thou^ a pretty song, it is &r in- 
fmw to the ancient song of " Leader Haughs and Yar- 
row," which seems to have suggested it. I am afraid 
that few ladies have an imagioation so sensitive as to be 
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alanned into lore and m&brimany with the terror of a 
visitation from their lorer'a ^ost ; and that a lor^ who 
reinforces hia persuasions with threats of self-destnictioD, 
if the lady continues cruel, is in a feir way of becoming 
a snhject for the sheriff's examination, if there be any 
sincerity in his nature. 



IF LOVES A SWEET PASSION. 

If love's a sweet passion, why does it tonoent ? 
If a bitter, O tell me whence comes my ctanplaint ? 
Since I suffer with pleasnre, why should I complain. 
Or grieve at my &te, since I know 'tis in vain ? 
Yet so pleasing the pain is, so soft is the dart. 
That at ouce it both wounds me, and tickles my heart. 

I grasp her hands gently, look languishing down. 
And by passionate silence I make my love known. 
But oh ! how I'm bless'd when so kind she does prove 
By some willing mistake to discover her love ; 
When in striving to hide, she reveals all her flame. 
And our eyes tell each other what neither dare name. 

How pleasing her beauty ! how sweet are her charms ! 
How fimd her embraces ! how peaceful her anns ! 
Sure there is nothing so easy as learning to love, 
'Tis taught UB on earth, and by all things above : 
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And to beanty's bright standard all heroes mnst yidd. 
For 'tifl beaaty that conqoers, and wins the fail field. 

I fimnd this vay pleasing song in Allan Ramsay'B 
collection, bearing the marlc denoting the anthor's name 
unknown. I have some suspicion that it is an Enj^ah 
production ; but as it has been rejected by Dr. Aildn, 
and other southern editors, I admit it gladly. Like 
a borderer of old, whose inheritance vas a matter (rf 
national contest, It may rank under either the thistle 
or the rose. Xheae two lines would do honour to any 



I grasp her hands gently, look languishing down. 
And, by paasiMute silence, I make my lore known. 



THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 

I've seen the smiling 
Of frartone b^ailin^— 
I've tasted her fovours. 

And felt her decay : 
Sweet is her Messing, 
And kind her o 
But Botm it is fied — 

It is fled far away. 
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I're seen the Forest, 
Adorned the foremost 
With flowers of the iairest. 

Both pleBsaat and gay ; 
Full sweet was their blooming. 
Their scent the air perfuming, 
Bat now they are wither'd, 

And a' wede awsjr. 

I've seen the morning 

With gold the hills adorning; 

The mde tempest storming, 

Befrae the mid-day : 
I've seen Tweed's silver streams 
Glittering in the sunny beams, 
Tom drumlie and dark 

As they roamed on their way. 

Oh, fickle Fortune I 
Why this cruel sporting? 
Why thns b^nile as, 

Poor sons of a day i 
Thy frowns cannot fear me, 
Tliy smiles cannot cheer me. 
Since the Flowers of the Forest 

Are a' wede away. 

This wmg has fbusd many admirers, and the subject 
of it has found many poets. It was written by Miss 
Bntherford, daughter of Rutherford of Fairnalie, in 
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SelUrkshiie— no one has ever mentioned it witHont 
praise, and no cdlecticm ii tliouglit complete tliat wanta 
it. I prefer the scng <m tin; same subject by Miss Jane 
Elliott— suture always Burpastes art; yet the nnion of 
the two is oftentimes exceedingly gncefdl and engt^ng. 



THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 

I've heard a lilting 
At our ewe-milking, 
Lasses loud lilting 

Before the dawn of day ; 
But now they are moaning 
In ilka green loaning; 
The Flowers of the Forest 

Are a' wede away. 

At bnghta in the morning, 
Nae blithe lads are Bcoming ; 
The lasses are lonely. 

And dowie and wae ; 
Nae daffing, "f* gabbingt 
But ai gliing and sabbing ; 
nk ane lifts her I^lin, 

And hies hei away. 
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In faar'st, at the Bhearing, 
Nae youths now are jeering ; 
BandsterB are rankled. 

And Ifart aad gisy; 
At &ir or at preaching, 
Nae wocnng, nae fleeching : 
The Flowers of the Foreat 

Are a' wede away. 

At e'en, in the gloanung, 
Nae yoonkers are roatning 
*Bont stacks, with the lasses 

At bogle to play ; 
But ilk maid sits eerie. 
Lamenting her deary — 
The Flowers of the Forest 

Are a' wede away. 

Docd and wae for the wder 
Sent our lads to the bordn I 
The Eu^ish fiio' ance 

By guile wan the day ; 
The Flowers of the Forest 
That fought ay the Eoremoet, 
The prime of our land 

Are caold in die clay. 

We'll hear nae mair lilting 
At the ewe-miUdng, 
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Women and bums are 

Heartlen and wae; 
Si ghing and moaning 
In illEa green loaning. 
The Flowers of the Forest 

Are a' wede away. 

This pathetic song requires neither piaiae aot cem- 
ment ; its pathos is the pathos of nature, and erery 
heart that feels will onderstand it. At the period of the 
battle of Flodden, the Forest of SeUdrk extended amr 
part of Ayrshire and the Upper Ward of Clydesdale, and 
had therefim: many wtirri<ffB to lose on that &tal field. 
The fate of our gallant Junes seems yet dnbioos ; hut 
he was lost to liis country, whatever became of him: tbe 
letters of the Earl ai Surrey, edited ij Mr. Ellis, throw 
some further histmical U{^ m this fetal fray. The 
body of the king was nevra identified ; and the conduct 
(MF smne of the Scottish leaders, during and after the 
battle, was sufficiently mysterious. We owe this ex- 
quisite song to Miss Jane Elliott of MiMo. 
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POLWART ON THE GREEN. 

At Ptdwait on the green 

If yoall meet me tbe mom, 
Wliere lasses do convene 

To dance aboat the thorn, 
A kindly veloome yoa shall meet 

Fne her irlia likes to view 
A lorer and a lad ccnnplete. 

The lad and lorer yon. 

Let dorty dames say na. 

As lang as e'er diey please ; 
Seem canlder than the ana'. 

While inwardly they bleeze : 
But I will femkly shaw my mind. 

And yield my heart to thee ; 
Be ever to the captive kind. 

That langB nse to be free- 

At Potwait on the green, 

Amang the new-mawn hay. 
With Bangs and dancing keen 

Well pass the heartsome day. 
At night, if beds be o'er thrang laid. 

And <hoa be twinn'd of thine, 
Thon shalt be welctnne, my dear lad. 

To take a part of mine. 
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Folwarth on the Green deaerres a mnch better MOg: 
yet unimportant u the words are, they hare been 
claimed for two different names of very different repute- 
tiaa- Bams says the author is John Dmmmond Mac- 
gr^or, of the femily of Bochaldie. Who in&rmed the 
poet of this, it is now impossible to discow ; but the 
verses have generally been imputed to Allan Ramsay, 
and are such as he might have written at aa unexpected 
call to fill up some chasm in his ctdlection. Allan was 
no BCmpnIons person, and his reputaticm coold afford 
such drawbacks as a hasty verse might require. Such 
dancings on the green, and round about the thorn, have 
perh^n whtdly ceased in Scotland since the Reformation, 
which silenced mach of cor mirth : they are still com- 
mon in many {daces in En^and. I confess that the last 
fimr lines of the aoag seem to belcmg to some other poet 
than the author of their cwnpanions, and perhaps to an 
older time. This ia only conjecture, and as such let it 
go. — Ramsay has printed the first four lines and the last 
four in italics, probably to denote greater antiquity than 
the rest of the song. 
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BfV SifEEP I NEGLECTED. 

Mf sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-liook, 
And all the gsy haunts of my yonth I fbrsook : 
No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove ; 
AmUtion, I said, would soon ciii>e me (f love. 
But what liad my youth with ambition to do? 
Wliy left I Amynta, why broke I my tow? 

Throogh F^ions remote in vain do I rove. 
And Ud the wide world secure me from iove. 
Ah, fod 1 to imagine that anght could subdue 
A lore so well founded, a passion so tme 1 
Ah, give me my sheep, and my sheep>hook restwe. 
And 111 wander from love and Amynta no more t 

Alas, 'tis too late at thy &te to repine I 
Poor shepherd, Amynt»no more can be thine ! 
Thy tears are all frnitless, thy wishes are vain. 
The momenta n^lected retam not again. 
Ah, what had my yonth with ambition to do? 
Why left I Amynta, why broke I my vow? 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, ancestor of the present Lord 
Minto, was the author of this very beautiful pastoral ; 
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and we lutve the anthwity of no mean judge far Baying 
that the poeticDl mantle of Sir Gilbert has descended to 
his fiunilf . It is among the laat and best efiorti of tJie 
Mnse oi the sheep-pipe and crook, and possesses mam 
nature than ocsnmcRilf hih to the lot of those d^ant 
and affected srags, which awake a Sidlian rather than 
a Scottish echo. 

The old vMds, which were song to the tune of " My 
apron, dearie," conld hardly sn^^ so sweet and go 
delicate a scmg. I will try to pick ont a pessaUe 
verse as a specinien of the old smg, which bestowed a 
name on this popular air : — 

O, had I ta'en counsel of &ther or mother. 
Or had I advised with sister or brother ! 
But a saft and a young thing, and ea^ to woo, 
It makes me cry out, my ap^m, now. 

My apnm, deary, my B|mm now. 

The strings are short of my apnm, now. 

A saft thing, a young thing, and easy towol^ 

It makes me cry out, my aprwi, nov. 

I am not even certain that these words, old as 
they are, and bearing the stamp of a nider age, are 
the oldest which were sung to the ur. I have heard a 
s<mg of still mder rhyme, and of equal freedom ; and 
I think I can find as mudi of it as may enable the 
reader to judge, without deeply <drending against de- 
licacy: — 
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hmr, low doini in yon meadow w green, 
I met wi' my laddJe tX morning and e'en — 
Till my Btsys grew strait — wadna meet by a span, 
Sae I went to my laddie and tauld him than. 

The aonversiitHm which enanes is too ccmfidential fiv 
qnotation. 



MY DEABIE IF THOU DIE. 

Love never nu»e ahallgiye me {hud. 

My fanefa £z'd on thee, 
Nor ever maid my heart shall gain. 

My Pesff, if then die. 
Thy beanty doth aoch pleasure give. 

Thy love's BO tme to me. 
Without thee I can never live. 

My dearie if thon die. 

If Gate ahaD tear thee fimn my breast. 

How shall I hmdy stray : 
In dreary dreams the ni^t 111 waste. 

In sighs, the silent day. 
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I M'er MB ao modi jbtm find, 

NttP men penection ioo f 
^ML 111 rfi&omm ftll mnunkjndj 

Mj Peggy, after thee. 

No new-hlown bcMi^ fina my heart 

With Cnpid'a niTUig tage ; 
Bnt thine, whidi can ntch aweeta impart, 

Host all the world engage. 
Twaa thJB, that like the mmning aon, 

Oarejc^and life tome; 
And when its destin'd day is draie. 

With F^gy let me die. 

Ye powera that smile on Tirtnons lore. 

And in snch pleamre ihare ; 
Yon who-ita faithful flamea approre. 

With pity Tiew the feir ; | 

Reattffe my Peggy's wanted charma. 

Those charnls so dear to me I I 

Oh ! nem rob them from theae arm»— 

I'm loat if P^gy die. 

When Crawfivd wrote these words, it is not certain 
that he knew mne of the (dd swg whidi gave the name 
to his own than the sin^ line which has deecended to 
die present times, " My dearie an thon die." Bums 
Iniefly ranarks, " Another beoatifol song of Crawford's." 
Cupid might have heen spared from the third verse, 
and the SiUnes of love fnnn the fourth ; hut he was 
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no n^nlar deals in darU and flamei, like tbe poeta of 
Iii§ time— bis failings were more in the paatoral mj, 
and we hare few Ijrica of a purer or mwe natnral «r 
more graoe&l ebaracter, than those wHidi he cunpoted. 



FOR EVEH, FORTUNE, WILT THOU PROVE. 

For erer, Fortiine, wilt thou prore 
An nnrelenting foe to lore i 
And when we meet a matnol heart 
Cmdo in between and bid as part ? 
Bid us sigh on from day to day. 
And wish and wiah the Boul away. 
Till youth and genial ytan are flown. 
And all the lift of love is gone f 

Bat busy busy still art thou 
To bind the loreleas, joyless vow— 
The heart from pleasure to delude. 
And j<nn the gentle to the rude. 
F(ff (mce, O Fortune, hear my prayer. 
And I absolve thy fixture care ; 
All other blessings I resign — 
Make but the dear Amanda mine. 

This beautiiiil flomplaint agunst the caprice «f fortune 
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wuwriitttti by Jamei Thomson; «nd tlie name by wIimL 
it is commonly known is " Iiogan Water," thoi^ neithCT 
by allttsioii nor drcnniBttuice can nitih locality be daimed 
forh. The last four lines of the fintvene, and the fint 
four lines of the second, contain all that can be iaf<ei 
oonceming the disappcnntment of youthJnl affection j and 
many a heart will respcmd to their pathetic complaint. 
This song first appeared united to the air of " Logaa 
Wster," in the Orpheos Caledimins in 1735. 



MY LOVE ANNIE'S VERY BONNIE. 

What nnmbras shall the Mnse repeat ? 

What verae be found to praise my Annie i 
On her ten thoaaand graces wait. 

Each swun admires, and owns she's bonnie. 
Since first she trod the h^py plain 

She seta each youthful heart m fire ; 
Eadi nymph does to her swain oomplaia 

That Annie kindles new desire. 

This lovely darling, dearest care, 
This new delight, ttii* charming Annie, 

Like Bimuner'B dawn, she's fresh and fiur. 
When Flora's fragrant breeses ha ye. 
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All day the saMTOU-fontlu coiiraie, 
Jofom they sport and play bdbre htt ; 

All night, when she no man is seen. 
In blisBfol dreama they atill adon her. 

Among the crowd Amyntor came. 

He look'd, he lor'd, he bow'd to Annie ; 
His rising Bighs expresa his flame, 

His words were few, his wishes many. 
With smiles the lovely maid reply'd. 

Kind shepherd, wbj sfaonld I deceive je ? 
Alas ! your loive mnst be den/d. 

This destin'd ln«ast can ne'er rdiere ye. 

Yoong Damon came with Cupid's art. 

His wiles, his smiles, his dtarms beguiling. 
He stole away my riigin heart ; 

Cease, poor Amyattr, cease bewailii^. 
Some bri^ter beanty ycm may find; 

On yonder plain the nymphs are many: 
Then choose some heart that's nnconfin'd. 

And leave to Damon his own Annie. 

I have a stnmg belief that the name of this agog 
shonld be "Annan Water;" a fine hallad of diat name 
will be found in this work, with many marks of an> 
Uqnity about it, and poancmring the line, " O, my love 
Annie's very bonnie." Bums was informed that the 
honour belonged to Allan Water, in Strathallan ; but 
what I have stud seems nearly decisive of the questicMi. 
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Annan Water is no valgar stream: it is noticed hf 
Collins in liia admirtMe Ode on tlie Saperstltions of 
Scotland, in the lays of Sir Walter Scott, and it runs 
smootti in many a len^ ><>■>£■ l^e banlcs, wUcIi in 
many places are very rranantic, were in andent times 
so thickly clothed with wood, that it was the vaunt 
of a Halliday, a warlSco laird of Corehead, that he 
oouJd let his deer-dog into the wood at his own dotnr, 
and it would never mn off the land of a Halliday, nor 
be seen for wood till it came out at the firth of Solway— 
a &ii inberitanoe. This is one of Crawford's songs. It 
offers violence to propriety in seeking to unite Amyntor 
in wedlock with Annie— but after she could &11 in love 
with Damon, she was capable of any foolish thing. 



I HAB A HORSE. 

I had a b<MW, and I bad nae mair, 

I gat him &ae my daddy ; 
My purse was light, and my heart was sair. 

But my wit it was fii' ready. 
And sae I thon^t me on a time, 

Ontwittens of my daddy, ■ 
To fee mysel' to a lowland laird, 

Wha had a bonnie lady. 
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I wrote a letter, and thu begu ; 

Madam be not offbided, 
I'm o'er the logs in love wi' yon. 

And care not tlMingh ye kend it ; 
F(w I get little frae the laird. 

And ftr less frae my daddy. 
And I wad blithely be the man 

Wfi Btrire to filease hie lady. 

She read the letter and she lengh— 

Ye seedna been tae blste, man. 
Yon mi|^t hae come to me yonrael'. 

And tanid me o' yonr state, man : 
Yoa might hae come to me yoiinel', 

Ootwittens of osy body. 
And made John Gooluttnie of the laird. 

And kisi'd his bonpie lady. 

Then she pat siller in my pone ; 

We drank wine in a cogie ; 
She fee'd a man to mb my horse. 

And wow, but I was vo^ ! 
Bat I gat ne'er me sair a fieg 

Since I came frae my daddy ; 
The laird came rap rap to the yett 

Whei I was wi' his lady. 

Then ahe put me behint a diair. 
And happ'd me wi' a plaidie ; 
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Bat I was like to swarf wi' (eai. 

And wiah'd me wi' my d&ddie. 
Tlte laird gaed out, he saw na me, 

I gaed Triien I was ready : 
I inMnia'd, but I ne'o" went back 

To see Ilia bonnie lady. 

Bnrne in hia notes says, " A John Hnntra, ancestw 
to a very rapectable ianning femily who live at Bair- 
mill, in the pariah of Galston in Ayrshire, was the Inck- 
leas hero who ' Had a horse, and had nae mair :' for 
WKne little yonthfbl lollies he found it necessary to make 
a ntrest to the West Highlands, where he fee'd himself 
to a highland laird — fer that is the expresBion of all the 
(bbI editions of the song I ever heard. The present Mr. 
Hunter who told me the anecdote is the great-gianddbild 
of onr ham." This note waa written in 179S, twenty 
yean after the pablicationofthe snog l^ David Herd. It 
seems snipriung that sndi a song Mled to obtain an 
eariier place in some ai ma collectionB, for it is an 
Miginal and clever production. 
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THE YELLOW-HAIR'D LADDIE. 

In April, when primroses paint the sweet plain. 

And annuner approaching rejcncetli the swain ; 

The yeUow-hair'd laddie would oftentimes go 

To wilds and deep glena, where the hawthorn trees grow. 

There, under the shade of an old sacred thorn. 
With freedom he sung his loves ev'ning and mom : 
He sung with so gait and enchanting a sound. 
That SylvBus and Fairies unseen danc'd sronnd. 

The shejdierd thus sung, Though young Mf^ be fair. 
Her beanty is dash'd with a scomfh* pnnd air ; 
But Susie was handsome, and sweetly could ang. 
Her breath like the breezes perfiun'd in the spring ; 

That Madie in all the gay bloom of her yonth. 
Like the moon was inconstant, and never apoke truth : 
But Susie was fiuthfiil, good-hnmonr'd, and free, 
And &ir as the goddess who sprung from the sea; 

That mamma's fine dau^ter with all her great dow'r. 
Was awkwardly airy, and frequently sour ; 
Then, sighing, he wished, would parents agree. 
The witty sweet Susie his miBtresB might be. 
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The beantf of the air and the HappiiieRs of the sab- 
ject hare united in giving popularity to a eong whidi 
cannot rank high aa poetry, and whidi oatragea all 
Bapentitioaa knowledge by a dance of Sylvans and 
Fairica. Ramtay Boems to have admiied the ur, since 
he wroto another aong in the same measnre for the 
" Gentle Shepherd," in which he has imitated the dra- 
matic form of the earlier words, and imitated them with 
some success. One of the verses is valuable, dnoe we 
may suppose it records the poet's fovonrite songs : 

Onr Jenny sings safUy the " Cowden-broom knowee," 
And Boeie lilta sweetly the "Milking the Ewes;" 
There's tew " Jenny Nettles" like Nansie can sing. 
At " Thnm^ the wood. Laddie !" Bess gars onr Ings 

ring: 
But vbea my dear Peggy aingi, with better skill, 
" The Boatman," " Tweed Side/' and " The Lass of the 

Mill." 
"Tis many times sweeter and pleasant to me. 
For thongh they sing nicely, they cannot like thee. 
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CORN-RIOOS ARE BONNY. 

Mj' Patie u a lover gay. 

His muid is nerer moddy. 
His breath is sweeter than new hay. 

His &oe is fair and mddy. 
His shape is handsome, middle nxe; 

He's stately in his walking ; 
The shining of his eea sar|vise; 

Tis heaven to hear him talking. 

Last night I met him cm a hawk. 

Where yellow com was growing ; 
There xaony a kindly word he spake. 

That set my heart a.^owing. 
He kiss'd, and Tow'd he wad be mine. 

And loo'd me best of ony; 
That gars me like to sing sinsyne, 

O com-ri^B are bonny ! 

Let maidens of a silly mind 

Refnse what maist they're wanting. 
Since we fi>r yielding are design'd. 

We chastely should be granting ; 
Then 111 comply, and marry Pate, 

And syne my cockemony 
He's (tee to tousle air or late 

Where com-riggs are bonny. 
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Ranuaj' has been laughed at fv the rhyme vf the 
Beomd line of the first veise. It is dangeratu to cftvil 
at words : in one of Bnms's best songs ve hare him 
wishing, in hononr of his love, that the flowers may be 
ever &ir, and the waters never " dromlie ;"— a word 
more objectionable than Ramsay's, since it is used in a 
pathetic, song. This song bdongs to the " Gentle 
Shepherd;" the air is old, and there wra« words aihi 
greater antiquity than Allan's, which wanted some sldl- 
iul and cniming hand to render them fit for modest com- 
pany. The followii^ lines finmed the chtvns ; and if 
Z remember right, the chmns of every verse was a va- 
riation from its predecessw, of which we have an ex- 
ample in too few aongs : 

O eom-riggs and beiley-riggs. 

And com-ri^B are bonnie; 
And gin ye meet a winsome qncan, 

Gae kiss her kind and cannie. 

The London wags who omnpiled a work called " Mirth 
and Wit" abused the sweetness of this fine old air by 
compelling it to carry the burthen of some very ally 
verses, written in that kind of ipngnlni- slang whidi a 
citizen uses when he thinks he speaks Scotdi. 
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MERRY MAY THE KEEL ROWE. 

Ax I came down throng^ Caimobie, 

Throogh Gannofaie, throng Caimolne, 
The Bammer son. had shut faia ee. 

And load a lass did aing-o: 

Ye westlin winds, all gently blow, — 

Ye seas, soft as my wiahes flow,— 

And merry may the shallop rowe 

That my tme love sails in-o I 

My love has breath Ulce roees sweet. 
Like nwes aweet, like roses sweet. 

And arms like lilies dipt in weet. 
To Enid a nuuden in-o. 

There's not a ware that swells the sea, 

But bears a prayer sad wish frae me;^ 

O so<Mi may I my tmelore see, 
Wi' his banld bands again-o ! 

My lover wean a bcmnet blue, 
A bonnet bloe, a bonnet bloe ; 

A rose so white, a heart so true, 
A dimple on his chin-o. 
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He bean a blade his foea have felt. 

And nobles at hk nod hare knelt : 

My beart will break as well as melt. 

Should he ne'er come again-o. 

An imperfect copy of this song found its way into 
Crmnek's Remains of Nitbsdale and Galloway Song.^ 
It started thas: 

As I came down the Cannogate, 

The Caniugate, the Cannogate ; 
Aa I came down the Cannegate, 

Z heard a lassie aing>o : 
O merry may the keel rowe. 

The keel rowe, the reel rowe ; 
Merry may the keel rowe— 

The ship that my lore's in-o I 

The ^ctore of her love vrhich the heroine draws 
seems to be that ai the Pretender ; at aU events, the 
white rose of the Stoarts marks it fiv a Jacobite song. 
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THE BONNY SCOT. 

Ye galea, that gently wave the sea. 
And please the canny boat-man. 
Bear me frae hence, or bring to me 
My brave, my bonny Scot-man ! 
In haly bands 
We join'd our handg. 
Yet may not thia diacorer. 
While parenta rate 
A large estate 
Befcwe a foithfii' lover. 

Bat I'd liener choeae in Highland glen* 

To herd the kid and goat, man, 
Ere I cou'd ka aic little ends 
Refuse my bcmny Scot-man. 
Wae worth the man, 
Wha first began 
The base ungeneroos fashion— 
Frae greedy views, 
Love's art to use. 
While strangers to ite passion ! 

Frae foreign fields, my lovely ycnih. 
Haste to thy longing lassie, 

Wha pants to press thy bavnny mouth. 
And in her bosom hawse thee ! 
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have gi'ea the word. 

Then haste on board ! — 
Fair winds and tenty boat-man. 

Waft o'er, waft o'er, 

Fnie yonder shore. 
My Uithe, my bonny Scot-man ! 

This is a lyric of ardent passion embodied in very 
pleasant strains. The constant and disinterested aU 
tachment of the "langing lassie" is finely portrayed; 
and that easy and winning simplicity, which lends the 
sweetest grace to song, is happily diffused orer alL — ■ 
Ramsay was seldom posseBsed by intense and rspttuons 
enthusiasm ; with him, love whs a pmdent and rea- 
sonable emotion. He calls the song the " Bonny Scot,' 
to the tone ai the " Boatman ;" bat the ancient verses 
which belonged to the melody hare long since been 
lost- "Scotman" has always seemed to me a clnmsycom- 
ponnd, and not very intelligible. The air presents many 
obstroctions to iacility of composition, and Ramsay, in 
several of his songs, was not over solidtons about liquid 
ease and harmonious grace of expression. A singer, 
formerly, overcame such difficulties with the voice as 
would not be tolerated now- We are more oonect, but 
far less natural. 
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I'LL NEER BEGUILE THEE. 

My sweetest May, let lore incline thee, 
T" accept a heart iriuch he imgtu that; 
And OB your constant slave r^ard it, 
Syne for its faittifiilnpi levrard it. 
'Tis proof a-ahot to birth or money. 
But yields to what is sweet and bonny ; 
ReeeiTe it then with a kiss and a snuly. 
There's my thumb, it will ne'er h^uile ye. 

How tempting sweet these lips of thine are ! 
Thy bosran white, and Ic^ sae fine aie. 
That, when in pools I see thee dean 'em. 
They carry away my heart between 'em. 
I wish, and I wish, while it gaes duntin, 
O gin I had thee on a mountain I 
Though Idth and kin and a' shou'd revile thee. 
There's my thumb, I'll ne'er b^uile thee. 

Alane through flow'ry hows I dander. 
Tenting my flocks lest they shou'd wander; 
Gin thou'll gae alang, I'll daute thee gsylie. 
And gi'e my thumb 111 ne'er beguile thee. 
O my dear lassie, it is but daffin. 
To haud thy wooer up aye niff naffin. 
Hiat na, na, na, I bate it moat vilely, 
O say, yes, and I'll ne'er beguile thee. 
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Hub song is the campodtion of Allan RamBaf , but 
on peraung it the &ncj u bi»ne away to a far earlier 
period, and the name of the air au^esta a lyric whidi 
may hare made the hooea of Otterbnm or Flodden 
smile. Indeed if Ramsay luiew the old scmg, and onn- 
posed hJB vmM on the princi|de of purity whidi he 
states in his pre&cc, there is an end to my lamentation ; 
fiv if the dd words exceeded his by a shade or so in in- 
delicacyjitwaswiseinourancestoTstafb^etthem. There 
u a cnrioas remnant of ancient manners recorded in the 
song— presenting the thumb to be touched, as a pledge 
of perfect sincerity. It is known among rustics by the 
name of " lick thumb." At school all the Uttle ha^ains 
which the boys make with each other are sealed by 
this mystic cenmony. Each wets his thumb with his 
tongue, then they jinn thero together, then luxdc thero 
into each other, and finally both ratify all in rhyme : 

Ring thumbs, ring the bell — 
lliem that me first gang to hell- 
In Johnson's Mosical Museum may be found a song 
as old OS Ramsay's, adapted to the same air, which 
seems a half English and half Scottish production. In 
the same work there is a song called " Sweetest May," 
written by Bums. Fart is a parody oo Allan's song, 
and what is not parodied is borrowed : 

Sweetest May, let love inspire thefr^ 
Take a heart which he designs thee : 
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For ita ftith and trath nwsrd it. 

Proof o' shot to birth at moaey ;— 
Not the wealthy, bat the bonnie,— 
Not high bom, bat nabU minded. 
In love'a sillcen band can tnnd it. 



PEGGY AND PATIE. 

When fint my dear laddie gade to the green hill. 
And I at ewe-milting fint sey'd my yoong akill, 
To bear the milk-bowie nae pain was to me. 
When I at the bughting forgather'd with thee- 

When com-riggs wav'd yellow, and bine heather-bells 
Bloom'd brainy on moorland and sweet-riung felb, 
Nae bims, brier, or bracken gave trouble to me. 
If I fboad bnt the berries right ripen'd for dtee. 

When thou ran, or wrestled, or patted the staae, 
And came aff the victor, my heart was aye bin : 
Thy ilka sport manly gave pleasure to me, 
For nane can put, wrestle, or mn swift as thee. 

Our Jenny nngs saftly the " Cowden Broran-knowes," 
And Rosie lilts sweetly the " Milking the Ewes ;" 
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There's few "Jenny Nettles" like Nancy can ung; 
With " Thra' the wood. Laddie," Bess gan our logs 
ring: 

Bnt when my dear Peggj singg with better skill 

The "Boot-man," " Tweedside," or the "Lass of the 

Mm," 
lis many times sweeter and pleasing to me ; 
¥m tboDgh they sing nicdy, they cannot like thee. 

How easy can lasses trow friiat ^hsj desira. 
With praises sae kindly incteaung lore's fire ! 
Give me still this pUasnre, my study shall be 
To make myself better end sweeter for thee. 

The pastm^l accuncy of this song is its chief com- 
mendaticm — the nature is the nature with which we are 
&miliar, and all the imagery and allusions pertain to 
Scotland. This is a praise which we cannot extend to 
some &r dererer scmgB. Ramsay wu bi»n in a district 
whidi gave him an early Bcqusintsnce with the sharp bim 
and the blae heather-bell; — the ewe-bnghts and the 
milkiiig-pBils were presented sooner to his eye than 
oMn-rig^ waving yellow. This is one of tbe scmgs in 
the "Gentle Shepherd." 
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THE BOB OF DUMBLANE. 

Lasme, lend me your braw hemp heckle. 

And I'll lend yon my thiipling kame ; 
For binness, deary, I'll gar ye keckle. 

If yell go dance the Bob of Domblaiie. 
Haste ye, gtmg to the ground of yoor tmnldes, 

Bnsk ye braw, and dinna think diune ; 
Condder in time, if leading of monkies 

Be better than il^'n^-ing the Bob of Dumblane. 

Be frank, my lassie, lest I grow fickle, 

And take my word and aSer again ; 
Syne ye may chance to repent it meikle. 

Ye did na accept the Bob of Dunblane. 
The dinner, the piper, and priest shall be ready. 

And I'm grown dowie with lying my lane; 
Away thai, leave baith minny and daddy. 

And tiy with me the Bob of Dnmblaue. 

When Bams passed throngh Dtunblane, he had the 
good fbrtujie to find an old lady, at one of the principal 
inns, who had the courage to repeat some of the words 
of the old song, which the venea of Allan Bamsay su- 
perseded. 
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" Lawie, lend me your braw hemp heckle. 
And 111 lend you my thripling kame ; 

My heckle a brokoi, it canna be gotten. 
And we'll goe dance the Bob-o-DnmUane. 

Twa gaed to the wood, to the wood, to the wood, 
Twa gaed to the wood, three came hame ; 

An' it be nme weel bohbit, weel bobbit, weel babbit. 
An' it be nae well bobbit, well bob it again." 

" I insert this Bong," says the poet," to introduce the fol- 
lowing anecdote, whic^ I have heard well authenticated. 
At the doee of the battle of Dumblane, a Scottish 
officer obeerred to the Duke of Argyle, that he was 
afiaid the Rebels would give out to the world that tiiey 
had won the viGt<H7. ' Weel, weel,' said bis Grace, 
alluding to the ftv^oing ballad, ' if they think it be 
nae weel bobbit — well bob it again." This is not one of 
the dererest of Ramsay's prodnctitms ; aor has he been 
able to escape whcdly fnm the influence of the miginal : 
he laboured hard to keep within the limits of delicacy, 
but few wiH have the duuity to think he has succeeded. 
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HAP MB WITH THY PETTKOAT. 

Bell, thy lot^ have kill'd my heart! 
I pass the day ia pain ; 

When night retnnis, I ftel the smart. 

And wish for thee in vain. 
I'm starving in odd, while thon art warm : 

Have pity and indine. 
And grant me for a hap that charm 

-Ing petticoat c^ thine. 

My ravish'd fancy in amaiie 

8tiU wanders o'er thy charms ; 
Delusive dreams ten thousand ways 

Present thee to my arms. 
But waking think what I endure. 

While cruel you decline 
Those pleasures, which can only cure 

This panting breast of mine. 

1 faint, I fail, and wildly rove. 

Because you still deny 
The just reward that's due to love. 
And let true pattsion die. 
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Oh ! tam, and let craDpasaitni seise 

That lorely breast of thine ; 
Thy petticoat could give me ease. 

If thoQ and it were mine. 

Sure heavoi has fitted for delist 

That beanteoDS form of thine ; 
And thoa'rt too good its law to slif^t. 

By hind'ring the deaign. 
May all the pow'rs aS lore agree 

At length to make thee mine. 
Or loose my chains, and set me free 

'From er'ry charm ctf thine I 

This is certwnly fiir frmn bdng <Mie of Allan Ramsay's 
happiest stmgs, and I have introduced it for the pnrpose 
of saying something about the cauQe of his &ilnre, and 
the character of the song which he sought to aapplant. 
The ancient song <rf " Hap me wi' thy petticoat," like 
the song of " O ! to be lying beyond thee," and many 
others, which delighted a ruder and less festidiouB age, 
was more lively than delicate-^was more kind than 
chaste; and every Terse concluded by repeating the wish 
whidi gives the present name to the air. To express 
such a wish in elegant and deoorons language might 
have been Allan's desire ; but there was a difficulty in 
fnnniiging thin very interesting garment, which he could 
not overoome; and erery one must feel that he has 
touched it with a very awkward and unskilful hand. 
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The aoDg wliich Lord WoodluHuelee liesrd gnng in the 
connby, by mmes who wished to soothe their babes 
to sleep, was probably a parody on the verses which 
Ramsay had in his mind when he wrote this song- The 
old words b^ai^— 

O hap me wi' thy pettictnt. 
My aiii kind thing. 



HOW CAN I B£ BLITHE. 

How can I be blithe and glad. 

Or in my mind contented be, 
Wlioi the bonnie lad whom I love best 

Is banish'd frae my oompanie f 
Though he be banished for my sake. 

His tme-love shall I still remain ; 

that I was, and I wish I was. 
With thee, my own true-love again t 

1 dare but wish for thee, my love. 

My thoughts I may not, dare not speak ; 
My maidens wonder why I sigh. 
And why the bloom dies on my cheek. 
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If thon^ts of tbee be sin in me, 

O, deep am I in shame and eiu ; 
O thftt I was, and 1 wish I was. 

In the chamber where my lore is in I 

Another Teraion of this song may be found in Wo- 
therspoon's collection, very contradictory and Gorrnpt. 
It seems to have been made np by an unskilful hand, 
Irom some tHA fragments. One of the verses condenms 
all innocent indulgence in the first two lines, but relaxes 
mack in the two ^ritich sacceed. 

Kissing is but s faoUsh fancy. 

It brings two loren into sin — 
O that I was, and I wish I was. 

In the (Jiamber where my love is in ! 



HARD IS THE FATE. 

Hard is the fate of him who loves. 
Yet dares not tell his tronhlii^ pain. 

But to the sympathetic groves. 
But to the lately liat'ning plain ! 
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Oh, when iLe Ueaaea next yonr shade. 
Oh, when her Cootsteps next an seen 

In flow'iy tracks alraig the mead. 
In fresher maxes o'er the greoi; 

Ye gentle spirits of the vsle. 

To whom the tears of love are dear, 
Frrah dying liliee waft a gale, 

And ugh my sarrows in hts ear ! 
Oh, tell hat what ihe cannot blame, 

Thou^ iear my tongne must ever lund : 
Oh, tell her, that my virtnons flame 

Is as her spotless soul refia'd ! 

Not her own goardian-angel eyes 

With chaster tenderness his care. 
Not purer her own wishes rise. 

Not holio* her own thoo^ta in prayer- 
Bat if at first her virgin fear 

Should start at love's suspected name. 
With that of iriendship soothe her ear^^ 

True lore and friendship are the same. 

This tender and elegant lyric was written by James 
HHomson— every body's James Thomson — the author 
of the Seasons. He shines less in song than in lofder 
GMnpodtions— ^ verses are fine and pdished, bat they 
want the ready, native, and original gtsce of langaage 
whidi is so peculiar to Scottish song. 
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THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 

As I sat at my apuming-wliee], 

A bonsy Ud was pesaing by : 

I view'd him nmnd, and lik'd him weel. 

For troth he had a glandng eye. 

My heart new panting 'gan to feel, 

Bnt still I tnm'd my Bpinning-vheel. 

With looka all kindness he drew near. 
And still mair lovely did appear ; 
And raand about my slender waist 
He dasp'd his arms, and me embraced : 
To kiss my hand syne down did kneel. 
As I sat at my apinning-wheel. 

My milk-white hands lie did extol. 
And prais'd my fingras long and small. 
And aald, there was nae lady bit 
That ever could with me compare. 
These words into my heart did steal, 
Bnt still I tam'd my spinning-wheel. 

Altho' I seemiii^y did chide. 
Yet he wad never be denied. 
But still decWd his love the mair. 
Until my heart was wounded sair : 
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That I my love coald scaice conceal. 
Yet atOl I tuni'd my spmning-wlieel. 

My banks of yarn, my rock and reel. 
My winnels and my spinning-wlieel ; 
He bade me leave them all with speed. 
And gang with him to yonder mead. 
My yielding heart strange flames did feel. 
Yet still 1 tum'd my spinning-whed. 

Abont my neck hia arm he laid. 
And whisper'd. Rise, my bonny mud. 
And with me to yon hay-cock go, 
111 teach thee better wark to do. 
In troth 1 loo'd the motion weel. 
And loot alane my spinning-wheel. 

Amang the pleasant cocks of hay. 
Then with my bonny lad I lay ; 
What lasaie, young and saft as I, 
Could sic a handsome lad doiy? 
These pleasures I cannot reveal. 
That far aarpaat the spinning-wheel. 

This old free song is from Ramsay's collection — and 
if tore triomi^ over household rule and domestic in- 
dustry, the Boccess is very natural and very cranmon. 
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MY MITHBB'S AY GLOWRIN O'ER MB. 

Hy mither'B ay glowrin o'er me. 
Though she did the same before me ;. 

I canna get leave 

To 1<M^ at my love. 
Or else she'll be like to devAir me- 

Right fein wad I tak ye'r offer. 
Sweet (dr— but I'll tine my tocher ; 

Then, Sandy, ye'll fret. 

And wyte ye'r poor Kate, , 
Whene'er ye keek in your toom coffbr. 

Fur though my father has plenty 
Of siller and pleniahiDg dainty ; 

Yet he's unco swear 

To twin wi* his gear — 
And sae we had need to be tenty. 

Tutw my parents wi' caution. 
Be wylie in ilka motion ; 

Brag weel o' ye'r land. 

And there's my leal hand- 
Win them, ru be at your devotion. 

This song is a' felidtoua and natural expresMon of 
eveiy-day feeling; hut it lacks tbat luxuriant warmth 
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of fency that sheds a poetic glow over the yoni^ labd's 
address. The maiden is too jhvbuc: she looks u if she 
had chanted her answer while under the diilling in> 
flnence of her " Mither's ^owre." Ramaay , iadeed, does 
not often give ns that pnie extract of the heart which old 
Daniel mentitms aa constitnting the very soul of poesy ; 
fi>r he writes not so ninch from the ovca^owings of a 
wayward and sprightly fancy as from the treasored 
riches of a letentive memory, and an acute obserrati<n 
of his fellow men and of social manners: he is, in short, 
the poet of mind rather than of nature, and delineates 
always with a correct and lively, and sometimes with B 
satiric and hnmorons pen, the thoughts, and feelings, 
and conceptions which are pecoliar to youthful and 
amorous spirits. 



CAKES <y CBOUDY. 

Glunie the deddy, and Rethy the monkey, 
Leren the hero, and little Pitcunkie : 
O where shall ye see, or find such a sondy f 
Bannocks of bear meal, rakes of croudy. 

Deddy «i politica dings all the nation, 
Aa well as Lord Hnffie does for his discretion ; 
And Cnwfbrd comes next with his Archie of Levy, 
Wilkie, and Webster, and Cherry-trees Davy. 

VOL. III. N 
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Tbere's Oreenodc, there's Dickson, Housbm of that 

illde, 
For statesmen, far taxmen, for soldiers— what think ye ? 
Where shall ye see such, w find such a soody ? 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of crondy. 

^lere's honest Moss Thomas, and sweet Oeordie Brodie, 
Weel ken'd William Veitch and Mass John Goody, 
For preaching, for drinking, for playing at nondy — 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 

There's Semple for presdng the grace on young lasses ; 
There's Hervey and Williamson, two sleeky asses : 
They preach well, and eat well, and play well at 

noudy — 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of crondy. 

Bluff Madiey &a lyiogi lean Lawrence for grijang ; 
Grave Burnet for stories, Dalgleish for his piping ; 
Old Ainslie the prophet ibr leading a dande. 
And Borland for cheating the tyrant of Frande. 

There's Menie the daughter, and Willie the cheater, 
There's Geordie the drinker, and Annie the eater — 
Where shall ye see sudi, or find such a sondy ? 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 

Next come our statesmen-^tbeBe blessed refarmers ! 
For lying, for drinking, for swearing enormous — 
Aigyle and brave Morton, and Willie my lordi&— 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of crondy. 
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My cane on the gnia of this hale reformation. 
The reproach of mankind and disgrace of onr nation : 
Ddl hath them, deil snuBh them, and make then a 

Boudy; 
Knead them like bannocks, and steer them like omtdy.' 

This smig was written by Lwd Newbottle, in the 
year 1 688, and published by James Hogg in his Jacobite 
relics. There is some lireliness about it ; but, like all 
lyrics concerning the heroes of the day, it is obscure 
without illustratiim ; and illustration cannot confer 
eminence on men not naturally eminent. Of Leren 
the hero, it is said, that he whipped Lady Mortonhsll 
with his whip ; and the indiscretion of the Rev. David 
Williamson with the daughter (tf Lady Cherrytrees is 
recorded by William Meston, in some biting and in- 
decorous lines. The fine genius of Burnet could not 
save him fnun the scoff of our noble ballad maker ; and 
the condoct of the Prince and Princess of Orange and 
the Princess of Denmark is open to the censure or the 
praise of posterity. They who prtuse them must wil- 
fully fbi^ their ties of nature with tlie king they de- 
throned ; and those who censure must suppose that they 
had no love of religion or country about them. Some 
<d the song seems not so dd as the Revolution. 
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KENMURE'8 ON AND AWA, WILUE. 

Kaunure'a on and awa, Williej 

Kramnre's on and awa; 
And Kounnie's lord is the teorest Iwd 

Tbat ever Galloway saw. 
Succeas to JCewnnre'fl band, Willie, 

Snccen to Kenmore's band j 
There's no a heart that fears a Whig 

E'er rides by Kenmore's hand. 

O, Kenmure's lads are men, Willie, 

O, Kenmure's lads are men ; 
Their hearts and swords are metal tm^ 

And that their foes shall ken. 
Th^ll lire and die wi' ftme, Willie, 

They'll live and die wi' bme; 
And som wi' sound of victmy 

May Kenmure's lads crane hmne. 

Here's Kenmure's health in wine, Willie, 

Here's Kenmure's health in wine; 
There ne'er was a coward of Kenmure's bhwd. 

Nor yet of Gordon's line. 
Hu lady's cheek grew red, Willie, 

Syne white as sifted snaw: 
There rides my lewd, a Gwden gude. 

The flower of Gallova. 
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Tban'i k roae in Kemnnie's cap, Willie, 

A bri^t Bword in hii hand — 
A hundred Oordoas at his nde. 

And hey f^ F-ngH^li land 1 
Here'i him that's far awa, Willie, 

Here's him that's faz awa ; 
And hrac's the flower that I love ^t. 

The rose that's like the snaw. 

The " Gordon's line" has lately been reabved to the 
honours rf which it was deprived by the unfortunate 
hero of this lyric. The Galloway Ourdwis, a nnmerooa 
and opulent race, rejoiced on the occasion, aftv the 
manner of Scotland, with feast and dance and song. 
The story ai William Gordon, ViBCOunt Kenmure, la 
matter of history. He left Galloway with two hundred 
horsemen well armed ; and joining the Earl of Der- 
wmtwater, advanced to Preston with the hope of being 
idnftrced by the English Jacobites, a numerous, but an 
irresolute body. Here the rebel chiefs were attacked 
by General Carpenter : their sole resource was in thdr 
courage ; and this Beems to have failed some of than— • 
the result need not be told. Kenmure was beheaded oo 
Tower-hilL — ^It is sud of the present viscount's mother, 
a pnmd Mackenzie, that she refrained fnnn acknowledg- 
ing in the usual way the presence of his late Hi^esty on 
the terrace-walk of Windaw ; and walked loftily post, 
rustling her nlks with a becoming diguity. The King 
found a cure for this : he sent liis compliments, and said 
he h<monred those who were stedfast in their principles- 
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The lady's pride eabmitted-— for whea did a monarch 
pay ft compUment in vain ? 

I hftve endeavoored to give an accarate c(^j of this 
bvonrite song. It is of Galloway origin, with a few 
touches by Bunu and other hands; and more verses 
might be added. 



KILUCPANKIE. 

Wliare hae ye been sae braw, lad f 

Whare hae ye been sae brankie-o? 
Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad f 

Came ye by Killicrankie-o ? 
An ye had been whare I hae been, 

Ye wadna be sae cantie-o ; 
An ye had seen what I hae seen. 

On the braes of Killicranlcie-o. 

I feught at land, I &nght at sea. 

At hame I fangbt my anntie^ ; 
Bnt I met the devil and Dundee 

On the braes n' Killicrankie-o. 
The bauld Pitcur fell in a fiirr. 

And Clavera gat a cUnkie-o, 
Else I had fed an Atbol gled. 

On the braes o' Killicranfcie-o, 
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O fie, Mackay ! what gart ye lie 

I' the buah aygot the Imuokie-oP 
Ye'd better kin'd King Willie's loof. 

Than come to Killicrankie-o. 
Ifa nae shame, ifs nae shame^ 

Ifs nae shame to ahank ye-o; 
There's aoar slaes <m AthtJ braes. 

And deils at Killierankie-o. 

(H John Orahame, of Clsreiliouae, much has been 
'Written and much said ; and over his fitll at Killi- 
crankie the Camenuilans have shouted, and the Jacotntes 
monmed. The former recognised him by the name of 
the Blpody ClaTQ''Be, im^pned he had entered into a 
corenant with the enemy of raanldnd, and finally slew 
him with a ailrer bnthm, for he was supposed to he proof 
against lead and steel : the latter admired him as a man 
hold and chivalrous, devoted to their canse, a soldier 
of no ctnnmon capacity, and in whose untimely death 
they saw the down&Il of their hopes. He was cer- 
tainly a gallant commander, but a relentless and nnsparing 
one ; and hia conduct in the Persecution baa called all 
the generous and noUe qualities in question whidi hia 
admirers have assigned him. Sir WaltCT Scott has 
painted a stem and unbending hero, who ahed human 
blood with as little conipunctioa as one would drain a 
fen, and who thonght all nobleness of nature was con- 
fined to the cavaliers. James Ho^ pulled him down 
fnua this high station, made him a contemptible stabber 
and oppressor, and gave him a thirst for blood, which 
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was often allayed, bat iteva appeased. The latter ia 
fiu wnmg, nor am I gore that the fimner ia quite ri^L 
Hia death was acctvding to his charaeter— he was fi>l- 
lowing the Tanqoished enemy, and shoatiiig and calling 
his men onward, with his sword waving orer his head, 
when he received a hall vnder hia arm, and instantly 
flelL He lived only till he wrote a ahtMt acoonnt of hia 
vicfavy to Kii^ Jameai and waa buried at Blair Athtd. 



KINO WILLIAM'S MARCH. 

O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' frae hame, 
Wi' a bndget at hia back. 

An' a wallet at his wame : 
But some will sit on his seat. 
Some will eat of his meat, 
Smne will stand i' his show. 

Or he come again. 

O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' to ride, 
Wi' a bullet in bis bortree, 

And a.shable by bis side; 
But some wUl whyte wi' Willie's knife. 
Some will kiss Willie's wife- 
Some will wear his bonnet. 

Or he come ^ain. 
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O WiUie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's Mn' to sail, 
Wi' wster in his waygMei 

An* wind in his toil ; 
Wi" his back boimennost. 
An' His kyte downennoet. 
An' hia fljpe hindermoat. 

Fating wi' his tail. 

O WilUe, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' to fi^t ; 
Bnt fif^t dog, light bane, 

Willie will be right: 
An' hell do, what weel he may. 
An' haa done for mony a day,^ 
Wheel aboDt, an" rin away. 

Like a waUy wight 

O nw ye Daddy I>iincBn 

laying like to cry ? 
Or saw ye WiUk Wanbeard 

Lying in the rye ? 
Wi' his neb boonermoet. 
An' hia donp d ownenu ost. 
An' hia flype hindomost. 

Like a Pease pie ! 

In ridiculing the nmrtJal prowess <^ King William, 
the author of this song has drawn a very ongracioas 
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pictnre of his pencm, and represented him as suffering 
by sea^^ickn&s on his way to Ireland. James Ho^ 
snppoBes it to be from the pen of some waggish cavalier, 
and oaya he has often heard the two first verses sung as 
an intalude in a nursery tale. The Bcmg is whimBical 
rather than humorous: to rtdicale William's prowess, 
was to attack him where he was least vulnerable — his 
courage was less queatitmable than his military capacity. 
Like many other Jacobite eSuaitniB, it b^ins with hope, 
and GomJndes with prophecy; bat the true spirit of 
prophecy had long befcoe passed oat of swig, and the 
Stuarts were gone — never to retnm. 



LAMENT FOR LORD MAXWELL. 

Green Nithisdale, make moan, tor thy leaTs in the &', 

The lealest of thy warriors are drap^dng awa' ; 

The rose in thy bonnet, that flourished sae and shone. 

Has lost its white hue, and is &ded and gone ! 

Our matrtnos may si^, our hoary men may wail, — 

He's gOM^ and gone for erer, the Lord of Nithisdale I 

But those that smile sweetest may have sadness oe 

lang, 
And some may mix sorrow with theiT merry merry sang. 
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Fall loud was the marinieat among onr Udiee a'. 
They sang in the parlour and danced in the ha' — 
O Jamie's coming hsme again to chase theWhiga awa'; 
But they cannot wipe the tears now so &st as they &'. 
Out lady dow do nought now but wipe aye her een— 
Her heart's like to burst the gold-lace of her gown ; 
Men silent gaae upon her, and minatrela mak^ a wail — 

dool for our brave warrior, the Lord of Nithisdale I 

Wae to tiiee, proud Preston ! — to hissing and to hate 

1 ^ve thee : may wailings be frequent at thy gate ! 
Now eighty summer shoots of the forest I hare seen, 
To the saddle-lapps in btude i* the battle I hae been. 
Bat I never ken'd o' dool till I koi'd it yestreen. 

that I wae laid where the sods are growing green ! — 

1 tint half mysel' when my gude lord I did tin^— 
He's a drop of dearest blood in this auM heart of mine. 

By the bud oi the leaf, by the rising erf the flower, — 
By the sang of the Inrds, where some stream tottles o'er, 
m wander awa' there, and big a wee tnt bower. 
To hap my gray head frae the drap and the shower ; 
And there I'll sit and moan till I sink into the grave, 
Var Nithsdale's bonnie Lord — ay the brarest of the 

brave! — 
O that I lay but with him, in sorrow and in pine. 
And the steel tliat harms his gentle neck wad do- as 

much fi>r mine ! 
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Tlie hero ctf Urn aca^ the Earl of Nithsdole, was 
taken prisoner, along with Viacoont Kenmme and manj 
other noblemen, at Preston in Lancashire, and sentenced 
to be beheaded. His countess, a lady of great presence 
of nundjoontrived and accomplished his escape from the 
Tow«. — Her fertitnde, her patience, and her intrepidity 
are yet onriralled in the history of female hendsm. A 
letter from the Coonteas, containing a lively and drcnm- 
stantial acnmnt of the Earl's escape, is in Terreagles 
House in Nithsdale, dated from Rome in the year 1718- 
Frran the woman's cloak and hood, in which the Barl 
was disgoiaed, the Jacobites of the north fionted a new 
token of cognizance— all the ladies who hvcmnA the 
Smarts wore " Nithsdales/' till &shion got the betta 
<tf political lore. I wish the royal demency had ex- 
tended to the ancient and noble name <^ Maxwell, when 
other names were restored to their hououv. The house 
of Nithsdale is the representative of a numerous class 
in I>imi£nesshire and Galloway. An old man once 
counted to me forty gentlemen's families, all of the name 
of MaxwelL — They are leas atimerous now. 
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WHAT NEWS TO ME, CUMMER, 

Now what news to me, Cmmiier, — 

Now what news to me ? 
Enough o' newa, quo' the Cummer, 

The best that God can gie. 
Has the Duke hanged himael. Cummer,— 

Has the Duke hanged himael. 
Or taken frae the other Willie 

The hottest nook o' hell? 

The Duke's hale and fier, carie, — 

The blacker be his &' ! 
But o«r gude Lord of Nithsdale 

He's won frae 'mang them a'. 
Now bring me m^ bonnet. Cummer,— 

Bring me my shocoi ; 
I'll gang and meet the gnde Nithadale, 

A^ he comes to the town. 

Alake the day I quo' the Cummer, — 

Alake the day ! qnoth she; 
He's fled awa' to bonnie France, 

Wi' nought but ae pennie I 
We'll sell a' our com. Cummer,— 

Well sell a' our bear ; 
And we'll send to ovr ain Imd 

A' onr sett gear. 
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Make the piper blaw. Cm 

Make the piper blaw ; 
And tet the lads and lasses both 

Their aouple shanks shaw. 
Well a' be glad, Cnmmer,^ 

Well a- be glad; 
And play " The Stuarts back again," 

To make the Whigs mad. 

This rude uog ol welcraoe was first printed in Ute 
Remains of Nitbsdale and GaUoway Song. The second 
line of the second verse ffrea me occasi<Hi to notice a 
mistake made by Lord Byron, in one of his latest 
works, where he speaks so fondly of Scotland, and re- 
calls the scenes where he had passed his youth. He 
quotes a rhyming proverb : 

Brig of BalgMiie, 

Black be yere wa' ! 
Wi' a wife's ae wean. 

And a mare's ae fbal, 
Down shall ye &'. 

His lordship should hare written— 



Brig of Balgmiie, 
Black be yere H' ! 



" Black be yere ta.', or fate," is a camm«m execration ; 
the word " fa'," the Scottish synonyme of " fete," had 
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perhape puzsled and misled the noble poet. In his 
poem he renders the mistake incoiable, where he,aii^ 
<tf "Balgonie'B brig's black wall." 



THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE TILL JAMIE 
COMES HAME. 

^ yon castle wa', at the close o' the day, 
I beard a man ung, thoogh bis head it was gray ; 
And as he was singing, the tears they down came. 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
The church is in miiiB, the state is in jars, 
Delnsions, oppressions, and murderons wan : 
We darena wee] say't, but we ken vfha'a to blain&— 
Th^ell never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven braw sons tea Jamie drew swordj 
And now I greet ronnd their green beds in the yifd ; 
It brak the sweet heart o' my &itbfa' anld dame— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
Now life is a burden that bows me down. 
Sin' I tint my bairns, and he tint bis crown ; 
But till my last moments my words are the same, 
Therell nerer be peace till Jamie comes hame 

This very beautiinl song is from the pen of Burns, 
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iiupgred in tame ainall d^ree bj' an old fragment of tlie 
same <^iancter and on the same subject. It first ap- 
peared in Jdmson's Momcal Mnsenni. The last fbor 
lines of the first Terse belong to the (Jd fragment. The 
subdued and sedate sorrow of the old man's lamenta- 
li(m is very touching— the love for his lost childien, 
and for his andent line of kings, lends an interest lUk- 
tional and domestic, which is not sarpassed in any of 
the songs of that unhappy cause. 



DERWENTWATER. 

O, Derwentwater's a bonnie lord. 

He wears gawd in his hair. 
And glmting is his hawking e'e 

Wi' kind love dwelling there. 
Vestrecn he came to our lord's yett. 

And loud loud could he ca'. 
Rise np, rise up, for good King James, 

And buckle, and come awa. 

Our ladie held by her gude lord, 
Wi' weel love-locket hands ; 

But when young Derwentwater came. 
She looi'd the uiawy bands. 
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And wbea jmutg Drawentvnter kneel'd, 

My gentle fiur ladi« ! 
The team gare wsj to the glow o' love 

In onr gnde ladle's e'e. 

I will think me on this bonnie ring, 

And on this anawy hand. 
When on the hdmy ridge o' weir 

Comes down my bnriy Isand. 
And I will think coi thae links o^ gowd 

Which ring thy bright blue eon, 
Wken I wipe off the gore o' weir. 

And own my bndd aword lean. 

O never a word our ladie spBke, 

As he press'd her snawy hand ; 
And nerer a word onr ladie spake. 

As her jimpy waist he spann'd; 
Bat, O my Derwentwatei ! she dgbed. 

When his glowing lips she bnd. 

He has drapp'd frae his hand the tassel o' gowd 

Which knots his gnde weii^^ve. 
And he has drapp'd a spark frae his een 

Which gars onr ktdie love. 
Come down, come down, our gude lord says. 

Come down, my &ir ladie ; 
O dinna young Lord Derwent atop. 

The morning sun is He. 
VOL. in. o 
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And lii^ hi^ raise the morniiig Bon, 

Wi' front a' raddie blnd^— 
Thy haiiot front, &ae the white cnrtain. 

Betokens noething gude. 
Our ladie look'd &ae the turret top 

Aa lang ss she ooold see ; 
And every sigh for her gnde lord, 

Fw Derwent there were three. 

I believe there is no traditioml testimony to sttppoit 
the Bormise of the poet, that the wife of one of tiie Ja- 
cobite chiefs had a criminal regard ita the unfbrtonate 
Earl of Derwentwater. He was a yonng and brsve 
and generous nobleman, and his 6ite was vehemently 
lamented in the north of En^and. The aurora borealis, 
which appeared then for the first time, and shone re- 
markably vivid on the night of his execution, is still 
known in the north by the name of Lcvd Derwent- 
water'a lights. A very beantiful song is popularly 
known by the title of " JJord Derwentwater's good 

And foie thee well, my bonnie gray steed. 

That carried me ay sae &ee, 
I wish I had been asleep in my bed. 

The last time I mounted thee : 
The warning bell now bids me cease. 

My trouble's nearly o'er ; 
Yon snn now rising from the sea 
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Fifteen Hundred brmr mm never were led to bettle 
thsn thoee whom Dowentwatar oondnoted to FreBbn: 
but the Benaes of the leaden aeemed bewildMed mnd 
Gonfinmded, and they allowed thcmaetm to be aiir- 
rotinded and manacled, and conducted to tbie axe and 
the gibbet witbont Bmrmiir « reaiatance. 



AWA WHIOS, AWA. 

Onr thistlcfl floariib'd freah and fair. 

And bonny bloom'd oar nMea, 
But n^iigs came like a frost in June, 
And wither'd a' onr poska. 
Awa whigB, awa, 

Awft whigB, awa; 
YeVe bnt a pack o' traitor Iochib, 
Y^ ne'er do good at a'. 

Our lad decay in church and state 

Snrpaases my descriving ; 
The whigB came o'er us for a cura^. 

And we haye dwie wi" thriving. 

A fbrragn wh^igiali loon bnnight aeeda. 

In Scotdah yird to cover ; 
Bnt we'll pn' a' his dibbled leeks. 

And pack bim to Hanorer. 
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Onr andent crown's fa'n i* the dtut, 

DeU blind than wi' the atoiu o'tl 
And write their names i' hia blade iedk, 

Wha ga'e the whigs Hie paver o't I 

Qrim Tenseance lung tin* ta'en a napt 

But we may see )um wanhen : 
Gnde help the da^ when nyti heads 

Are hnnted lil^e a mankin. 

The deil he heard the stoui o' tongnee. 

And ramping came "Tnnng ub ; 
Bat he pitied ns sae wi' cnned whiga. 

He tum'd, and wadna wrang lu. 

Sae grim he sat amang the leeki 

TtifBng bundling brimatone matches j 
And CTDon'd, 'mang the beuk'takiug whiga, 
Scraps of anld Calvin's catches. 
AwB whigB, awa, 

Awa whi^, awa ; 
Yell rin me out o' won apunks, 
And ne'er do good at a'. 

Some of the lines of this song are as old as the daya 
of Oliver Cromwell, and some of them are of very re- 
cent composition. It was a iarourite hncj of the Ja- 
cotntes to jdace their enemies in perdition, and distribute 
infmial power and rule amcmg them according to thdr 
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labonraintlieeaiueaf thehouaettfOrai^or Hanorer. 
Meetm, and many nameleai writen, indnlsed in this 
poetical mode at pnniahmait ; whidi draw down upon 
them the indignant reproach of AddiMm. I wiiA not to 
defend it ; bat rinoe the Whigs divided all power and 
damnation anumg themaelTea on this earth, the Ji^ 
cobitei mif^t be jnstified in their imaginary appropria- 
tion of paradise and in allotting a place of poniahment to 
their enemiea.— The air of the song is Tery ancient. 



THE WEE WEE GERMAN LAIRDIE. 

Wha the deil hoe we got for a king 

But a wee wee German lairdie? 
And when we gade to bring him hame 

He was delving his koil-yardie : 
Sheng^iing kail, and laying leeks, 
Wttbont the hose, and bnt the hreeks ; 
And up his b^gar dnda he cleek»— 

The wee wee German lairdie. 

And he's dapt down in onr gndeman's chair. 

The wee wee German lairdie ; 
And he's brought fimth o' fore^ tnab. 

And dibbled them in his yardie. 
He's pn'd the rose o' English looni. 
And bn^en the harp o' Iriih clowns, 
But our thistle top will jag his thumb»— 

The wee wee German lurdie. 
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Cone np uiumg aai Highluod hills. 

Than wee wee Oennan lairdie. 
And aee the Stuarts' lang-kail thrire 

We dibUed in oui yardie : 
And if a atock ye dare to pu'. 
Or haud tlie poking o' a plmgb. 
Well break jour sceptre o'» your moo', 

Thou wee bit Oennan lairdie. 

Onr hills &re steep, our glens are deep, 

Nae fitting for a yardie; 
And onr Norland thistlea winna pu'. 

Thou wee bit German lairdie : 
And wc^ve the trenchii^ blades o' war 
Wad prune ye o' your Goman gear — 
Well pass ye 'neatli the claymore's sheer. 

Thou fockless German lairdie. 

Auld Scotland, thou'rt o'er cauld a b(4e 

For nuiung foreign vermin ; 
But tlie very dogs o' England's eourt. 

They bark and howl in German. 
Shtst while theyll fiiwn and lick thy hand — 
We ecHoe wi' tnget and wi' brand 
To sweep them froe die southnm land — 

ThoB wee wee GermEln lairdie. 

The idea of this song is old, so are the three atartii^ 
lines; all the rest is modem. The poverty of the Elector 
of Hanover, and the laborious industry with which he 
strove to mniimin the external show ot worldly ttplen- 
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dour, fiirined a theme for the Jacobite borda both of Eng- 
land and of Scotland. I have befiwe me a copy of a 
scoffing ballad, which was chanted throng Londim tm 
thc! amval of Geo^ the Fint. Had the monarch nn- 
dentood onr language, the song must have given him a 
Toy mean idea of Jacobite aatire. Its burdien is Ger- 
man poverty and Knglirfh abundance, and the vonder 
which our wardiobea and dinner tables excited in the 
royal minds of the strangers. 



THE CUCKOO. 

The Cuckoo's a bonny bird when he comes home. 
The Cuckoo's a bonny bird when he comes home ; 
Hell fley away the wild birds that flutter round the 

My boony bonny Cuckoo when he cmnes home. 
The Cuckoo's a bonny bird, and hell ba'e his day; 
The Cuckoo's the royal bird, whatever they may say ; 
Wi' the whisde o' his mon, and the blink o' his e'^ 
He'll scare a' the unco birds away frae me. 

The Cudcoo's a btmny bird when he ctnnes home. 
The Cuckoo's a bonny bird when he cornea hcsne ; 
Hell fley away the wild birds that flutter round the 

throne 
My bonny Cuckoo, wheu he comes home. 
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The Cuckoo's a bonny Inrd, bnt far frae his hame, 
I ken him by the feathos that gnnr abmit his kame ; 
And round that donUe kame yet a aawa I hope to wet 
For my bonny Cudcoo he is dear unto me. 

" I to(^ these two vtxtea," says Jamea Hogg, 
" from the ledtation of a shrewd idiot, me whom 
we call in Scots a ' half daft man,' named William 
Dodds; whogare itasa qnotatiout inamockdisoonrae 
wHidi he was accustomed to dellTcr to the lads and 
lasaes in the winter erenings, to their infinite ainase- 
ment, in the style and manner of a fervent preacher. It 
is not easy to diacorn where the similarity existed be- 
tween the Cheralier and the cuckuo." The similarity is 
this : with the coming of the cuckoo the Chevalier was 
looked for — the bird and the prince were expected in 
April: the cuckoo was therefore "a bonnie bird when he 
came hame," lance his first note in the land, and the war- 
cry of the Stuarts, would he heard together. In the 
same manner a violet was employed by the partisans of 
Buonaparte to indicate the p«iod of his i«tam from 
Elba. " II reviendrai au printems," was their am- 
biguous motto ; and their hero was recognised and his 
praises celebrated under the fentastic epithet of " Cor- 
poral Violet" 
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I HAE NAB KITH, I HAB NAB KIN. 

I hae nae Idth, I hae nae kin. 

Nor ane thof b dear to me. 
For the honnj lad that I lo'e best. 

He's ftr ayont the sea ; 
He's gane wi' sne that was our un. 

And we may roe the day 
When our king's dau^ter came here 

To play ric fiml play. 

O, ^ I were a bonny biid, 

Wi' wings that I mi^t flee. 
Then I wad travel o'er the main, 

My ae trne love to see; 
Then I wad tell a joyfn' (ale 

To ane that's dear to me. 
And sit npon a king's window. 

And ring my melody. 

The adder lies i' the cwtue's nest, 

Aneatb the corbie's wame ; 
And the blast that reaves the corbie's brood 

Shall Uaw our good king haine. 
Then blaw ye east, or blaw ye west. 

Or blaw ye o'er the fsem, 
O bring the lad that I lo'e best, 

And ane I darena name. 
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James Ho^ says, " This is a very sweet and carioua 
little (AA stmg, but not Tery eaailf understood. The air 
ia exceedingly simple, and tlie verses highly characteristic 
of the lyrical songs of Scotland." The ingrsdtnde of the 
Prince and Princess of Orange many old songs have cel&- 
Inated:— 

Ken ye the rhyme to pMringer — 
Ken ye the riiyme to poirii^er i 
King James he had a dan^ter dear. 
And he gsre her to an Orai^er. 

Ken ye how he reqoited him — 
Ken ye how he requited him ? 
The knave into Old England came. 
And took the crown in spite o' him. 

Scotdsh verse-makers indulged to the last the idle 
hope of the return of the Stoarta, and e^ffessed their 
wishes in athonsandftnns of hqw and prophecy- Their 
expectationB may be traced throng innumerable mazes 
of allfgorical absurdity ; Imt they may be well excused 
for this affectation, since a plsinra song would have put 
them in SMue small jeqpardy. 
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CABLE, AN THE KINO COME. 



Carle, an the kii^ c< 

Carle, an Uie king oome. 

Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 

Carle, an the king eomc. 
An Bomebody were cmne again. 
Then somebody maun cross the main ; 
And ev'ry man shall hae hia ain, 
Carle, an the king come. 

I trow we swapped for the wtme. 
We ga'e the boot and better horse ; 
And that we'll tell them at the cross. 

Carle, an the king come. 
When yellow com grows on the rigs. 
And gibbets stand to hang the Whigs, 
O then we'll s' dance Scottish jigs. 

Carle, an the king come. 

Nae mair wi' pinch and drouth we'll dine. 
As we ha'e done — a dog's propine, 
But quaff our waughts o' roeie wine. 

Carle, an the king come. 
Cogie, au the king come, 
Cogie, an the king come, 
I'se be fou, and thou'se be toom, 

Cogie, an the king come. 
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The wijJnititig veiM of Uiii old Jaoolnte duiit it a 
&ir ipceimen of tlu dmnken laj^tj with iriiich many 
DoUemen and Mjnim of hnr degree dieiufaed the me- 
mory and the hopee of the home of Stoart. Tliey conU 
onnae and onptj ibe cop to any eanae- The eoDg has 
long been a fenxirite, and many miatian* an known 
anui^ dte peaaantry. 



MACDONALira OATHBRINO. 

Come along, my brave clana. 

There's nae frienda me atannch and' trae ; 
Ctane along, my brare olons. 

There's nae lads me leal aa yon. 
Come alwg, dan-Dmail) 

Fne 'mang yoor birks and heather braes. 
Come with bold Macalister, 

Wildv than his moiuntain race. 

Qadier, gather, gather. 

From Loch Morer to Argyle ; 
Come from Caatle Toirim, 

Come from Mddart and the Isles : 
Macallan is the hero 

That will lead yon to the field. 
Gather, bdd Siolallain, 

Sons of them that never yield. 
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Ottdier, gather, gather, 

Oathffl frran Lochaber glcau; 
SlH>-HioIhuuiail calls von : 

Come friHi] Taroph, Ray, and Speaa. 
Gather, brave Clan-Donnil, 

Man J BonB of mi^t yon know ; 
Lawdiait'g yonr brother, 

Anctereditan and OUnooe. 

Gather, gather, gathra, 

Tis yonr prince that needa yoar arm ; 
^[lioDgh Mftocrauiel leaTei jon. 

Dread no iaaget or alann. 
Cone btaa field or ibray. 

Come frran aic^ and from ploogh ; 
Come from ctum and correi, 

Fnnn deer-wake and driving too. 

Gather, bold Clan-Donnil, 

Come with havenack and cord ; 
Come not late with meal or cake. 

But come with dnrk, and gun, and swcvd. 
Down into the Lowlands 

Plenty bides by dale and bnni ; 
Gather, brave CSan-DiMmil, 

Riches wait on your return. 

This SMig, we are told by Mr. Hogg in his BeliqneSf 
is a gennine bigblftntl lyric, translated I^ a lady of the 
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feinilf of the Macdcmiiells. It is Ml of animBtum and 
bustle. It reMmbles rery doaely, in serenil passagw, 
tlie inimitable " Pibroch of Doonil Dhn," by Sir Waltei- 
Soott 



THE JACOBITE MU8TER.ROLL. 

Duncan's coming, Donald's coining, 
Colin'e OHning, Rtmald's coming, 
Dogald's ccnning, Lachlan's coming, 
Alister and a's craning. 

Little wat ye wha's coming — 
Jock, and Tarn, and a's coming. 

Borland and his men's coming, 
Camercm and M'Lean's coming, 
Gordon and At'Ott^w's coming, 
Illca Dunywastle's coming — 

Little wat ye wha's coming, 

M'Oillavry and a's coming. 

Wigton's coming, Nithsdale's coming, 
Carawath's coming, Kenmure's coming, 
DerwentwBter and Foster's coming, 
Withrington and Nairn's coming — 
Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Blythe Cowhill and a's coming. 
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The laird of M'lntosh ia coming, 
H'Cnbie and M'Draiald's caming, 
M'Ketuie snd M'Phemm'a craning, 
And the wild M'Craws are craning^ 

Iiittle wat je wfaa'g ctoning, 

Donald Gun and a's coming. 

They gloom, they glour, they look sae big. 
At ilka Btroke they'll fell a Whig; 
Theyll fri^t the fads of the pockpuds. 
For many a bnttock bare's ccnning~- 

Little wat ye wha's OHning, 

Jock, and Tarn, and a'g coming. 

Tiaa lyric is a carious example of highland stMig, but 
it gires a TCty imperfect list of the noblemen and gentle- 
men who followed the fortunes of the house of Stuart. 
It seems to have been written about the time of the Earl 
of Marr*s march to Sherifiinuir, yet many of the principal 
chie& are forgotten : where is Athol, Bieadalbane, Ogil- 
vie, Keith, and Stuart ? I shall not attempt any account 
of all the names signalized in this song — some are known 
to histwy, and others are beyond the historian's power. 
The Gordons were the first to join, and the tint to run 
away; the Mai^regors loved plunder better than the 
line of the Stuarts; the laird of Macintosh was the 
leaAet of ten smaU combined clans ; the Macdonalds 
brongbt four powerful and independent clans ; the Mac- 
kenzies of Seaforth appeared at the head of their warlike 
name ; and the Maq)hersons, next to the Macintoshes in 
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power, were ccmdneted bjr the gallant Ctnnie. One of 
the bravest of them all was the laitd of Boriand, the 
leader of the Macintoshes: he was taken at I^eston, 
and, with eighteen others, hwAx, sword in hand, oat sf 
Newgate prisw, and escaped to France. 



THE WHITE COCKADE. 

Mr htve was bcwn in Abeideen, 
The bonniest lad that e'er was seen ; 
But now he makes our hearta fii' sad. 
He's ta'en the field wi' hia white cockade- 
O, he's a ranting, roving blade ! 
O, he's a briak and a bonny lad I 
Betide what ma;, my heart is glad. 
To see my lad wi' his white cockade. 

O, leeze me on the philabeg, 
The h^ry hough, and garter'd Ic^ ! 
But aye the thing that ^ads my e'e 
b the white cockade aboon the Inee. 

I'D sell my rock, I'll sell my reel, 

My rippling kame, and sinning wheel. 

To buy my lad a tartan plaid, 

A braid swurd and a whiu codcade. 
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111 sell my rokelsy and mjr tow, 
Mj gade grajr mare and liawkit cow. 
That ereiy loyal Badun lad 
Hay take tbe field wi' liis iriiite cockade. 
O, he'a a rantiiig, nrring blade 1 
O, he's a brisk and a bonny lad t 
Betide iriiat will, my heart is ^ad 
To Bee my lad wi' his white codcade- 

The tone is beantifdl, and the song has obtained moat 
of its rqnitation ham the air. Though it sings of the 
white cockade, the well-known cognizance of the house 
of Stuart, the stndn is feeble and ineffectuaL Other 
versions have m(B« life in them, but far less delicacy. 
It is needless to attempt their purification. 



THE YOUNG MAXWELL. 

Whra« gang ye, ye silly auld carle, 

Wi' yere staff and shephnd hiei 
I'm gann to the hiU, thou sodger-man, 

To ahift my hirsels' lair. 
Ae stride or twa todc the ully anld carle. 

An' a gade laag stride took he. 
I trow thou cut a freck auld carle, 

Wilt thou show the way to mc ? 

VOL. III. I 
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For I lure ridden down bcmnie Nitli, 

Sae bare I the nlver On, 
And a' for the blood of the yoong Maxwell, 

Which I li»Te a« a gled lores gore. 
And he ii gone wi' the silly snld carle, 

Adown by the rocks sae steep. 
Until that they came to the sold castle 

That hangs o'er Dee sae deep. 

The rocks were hi|^, the woods were dark. 

The Dee roU'd in ita pride ; 
Li^t down and gang, thon sodger'nian. 

For here ye nxayna ride. 
He drew the mm of his bcmnie gray steed. 

And gaily down he sprang : 
His war-coat was of the scaiiet fine. 

Where the golden tassels hang. 

He threw down his plaid, the silly auld carle. 

The bonnet irae boon his Ixee : 
And who was it but the young Maxwell? 

And his good brown sword drew he. 
Thoa kill'd my fether, thou base Southron, 

Sae did ye my brethren three ; 
Which boke the heart of my ae sister, 

I loved as the li^t o' my e'e. 

Now draw thy sword, thou base Southron, 

Eed wet wi' blood o' my kin ; 
That sword, it cropt the Surest flower 

E'er grew wi' a head to the sun. 
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There's k stioke ft>r my dear anld fiither. 
There's twa fiir my brethren three ; 

And there's ane to thy heart fin- my ae titter. 
Whom I Umd as th« light of my e'e. 

Instead of aayii^ why or when I wrote this song, ot 
telling the reasons that induced me to imitate the natnral 
ballad style of the north, I will tell a little touching 
story, which has long been popular in my native place. 

At the close of the last rebellitm, a party of the Duke 
rf Cumberland's dragoons passed througli Nithsdale ; 
they called at a lone house, where a widow lived, and 
drananded refireshmenta. She broo^t them milk ; and 
her son, a youth of BXtetsx, prepared kale and butter — 
thi^ she said, was all her sbve. One of the party in« 
quired how she lived on such slender means : " I live," 
she said, " on my cow, my kale-yard, and on the blesdng 
of God-" He went and killed die cow, destroyed her 
kale, and continued his march. The poor woman died 
of a broken heart, and her son wandered away frun 
the inquiry of fnends and the reach of ctmipasdm. It 
haf^tened, afterwards, in the continental war, when 
the British army had gained a great victory, that the 
Bcddiers were seated oa the ground, making mory with 
irine, and relating their ac^itat^—" All this is nothing," 
cried a dragocm, " to what I once did in Scotland — I 
starred a witch in liHthsdale ; I drank her milk, I killed 
her cow, destroyed her kale-yard, and left her to live 
Qp<»i God— and I dare say he had enough ado with 
her." "And don't you rue it i" exclumed a soldi^ 
p2 
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startiiigiii^— "don't you melt?" "Rue vAatf" said 
tli« ruffian ; " wbat wonld yaa have m^me P she's dead 
and dunned, and there's an end of ber ." " Then, by my 
Ood !" said the other, "that woman was my mother — 
draw your swmd — draw." They fought on the spot, and 
while the Scottish scddio' passed his swcnd through his 
body, and tuned him over in the pangs of death, he 
said, " Had you bnt said you rued it, Qod should hxn 
punished you, not I." 



JOHN CAMERON. 

The weary sun sank down on a day of woe and care. 
The parting light shone sad on John Cameron's hoary 

His dim ^es nptum'd onto Heaven seem'd to grow. 
His teMe hands he wrung, and his heart was full of woe. 
Tlie steps c^ the spoiler vexe tnah by his hame. 
The fires of the rearer in embers were warm; 
He loolc'd ay, and sigh'd, as his heart wonld burst in tw% 
The cruel Duke of Cumberland has ruin'd us a' I 

Three &ir scHu were mine, young, blocmiing, and bold; 
They all lie at other's sides, bloody.and cold: 
I had a lovely daughter, the delight of every e'e. 
And dear as the prranise of Heaven unto me. 
I had a pleasant hame, and a sweet wife there, 
Wi' twa bonnie grandbaims, my smiling to share; 
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Wi' pl^dy in ray bam, and abmidaaee fai raj ha*-~ 

tlie (zuel Duke of Camberlaad haa rnin'd u a'1 

Ont onrntry's laid desc^te, our hoiuea an nA, 
And oonght bat the wish fn- to ri^ na is left; 
Bcrenge and deapoir ay by tnma weet ray e'e; 
The fall of the spoiler I hmg for to Ko. 
Friendless I lie, and friendless I gang, 
I've nane but kind Heaven to tdl of my wrang. 
Thine old aim, quo' Heaven, cannot strike down the 
proud, 

1 shall keep to myself the revenge of thy blood. 

An imperieGt cc^ <J this acmg found its way out of 
Cnanek's Remains into the Jacobite Belica. In my 
native county of Dumfries the memory of the Dnke <€ 
Cumberland is nuMt cordially detested amu^ the pea^ 
santry, who hate cruelty, and love clemency and ben^ 
volence. They have niEny stories to tell of the miseries 
which came upon all those who hnntod down the dis- 
comfited rebels, and craiducted them to death. One un- 
happy man was followed so closely, that he ran np to 
the neck in a mill-dam ; tiiere his pursuers proposed to 
leave him, and were dispersing, when a farmer rode into 
the water and brought him out— lie was taken to Carlisle 
and executed. In tJie wreck of the fanner'sa^irs, and 
in the misfortunes which befel him and his childrai, the 
peasantry saw the visitation of Heaven for E^t blood. 
loBtoncea might be multiplied, but I shall desist. It is 
said crfa wounded highlander, that when he was exhorted 
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to relinqoish all thoughts of rerenge ngalnst hiB oiemy, 
inasmuch as rerenge belonged to the Lord, " Aye, aye," 
exclaimed the expizing man, " I thon^t it was own 
sweet a morsel for a mratal." 



CARLISLE VBTTS. 

White trvs the rose in my love's hat, 

As he rowed me in his lowland plaidie ; 
His heart was true as death in lore. 

His hand was aye in battle ready. 
His long, long hair, in yellow hanks, 

Waved o'er hi; cheelu sae sweet and mddy ; 
But now it waves o'er Carlisle yetts. 

In dripping ringlets, soil'd and bloody. 

When I came tint thnmgh bit Carlisle, 

Ne'er was a town sae gladsome seeming ; 
The white rose flaonted o'er the wall. 

The thistled pennons wide were streaming. 
When I came next through ^r Carlisle, 

O sad, sad seem'd the town and ewie i 
Tba old men sobb'd, and gray dames wept, 

O lady ! omie ye to seek your dearie ? 

I tarried on a heathery hill, 

My tiesscs to my cheeks were frozen ; 
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And far adown the midnight wind 

I heard the din of battle doaing. 
The gray day dawned — amang the snow 

Lay many a yoong and gallant &Ilow; 
And O ! the sun shone fari^it in raiiij 

On twa hlne een 'tween locks of yellow. 

There's a tress of stnl'd and yellow hair 

Close in my boacan I am keeping— 
Now I have done with delight and love. 

And wdocane woe, and want, and weeping. 
Woe, woe upon ttiat onel heart, 

WoC) woe upon that Land sae bloody. 
That lordless leares my due love's hall. 

And makes me wail « virgin widow ! 

The heads-of the rebels were fixed on many phuea 
thraughoat the kingdnn; and an old lady c^ Dumfries, 
shire often mentioned to me the hoiror which she tdt 
when she saw several heads (m the Scottish gate of 
Carlisle, one of which was that of a youth with very 
long yellow hair. The stwry of a lady, yoong and 
beantifol, who came from a distant part, and gased at 
this head every moniing at snnrise, and every evening 
at ennset, is also told by many. At last the head and 
the lady disappeared. The name of the youth I have 
heard, but cannot remember it ; that of the lady was 
ever a seovt. It is sud, from some sorrawfiil wnds 
whid) she dropt, that the youth was her brother. 
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LOCHHABEN GATE. 

Ab I came by Lodimaben gate. 

If B there I saw the Johnstonee riding ; 
Away they flew, and they fear'd no foe, 

With th«r ^TunH a beating, cdlaars flyii^- 
All the lads of Annand&le 

Came there, tfaeix gallant diief to ftdlow j 
Bmre Burleigh, Ford, and Ramencalea, 

With Winfom and the gallant Bollo. 

I ask'd a man what meant the fimy— 

Good sir, sud he, yoa seem a stranger i 
This is the twenty-ninth of May — 

Far better had yoa ahnn the danger. 
These are rebds to the throne. 

Reason have we all to know it ; 
Popiah dc^ and knaves each raie. 

Any pan cai, or yon diall rae it, 

I look'd the traitor in the iace. 

Drew out my brand and ettled at him : 
Deil send a' the whiggiah race 

Downward to the dad that gat 'em ! 
Right sair he glocna'd, but naething said. 

While my heart was like to scunner ; 
Cowards are they bora and bred. 

Ilka iriiingiag, praying sioner. 
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Hy boBiiet am my ntord I Imtc, 

And &at I spoir'd by Imi^^t and kdy. 
And thrice I w&ved it in the lir. 

When a: odt lada stood rank'd and ready. 
Loog lire King Jama ! aloud I oied. 

Out natitm'a king, oor natton's ^wy I 
Loag live King James ! they all replied^ 

Welcome, wdcome, gallant Tory I 

Thne I shook hands wi' Ivd and kni|^^ 

And mony a Inaw and boakin'd lady ; 
But lang 111 mind Lochmaboi gate, 

And a' oor lads for bottle ready. 
And when I gang fay Iiocher-brigga, 

And o'er the moor, at e'en or morrow, 
111 lend a cnne unto the Whigs, 

lliat wroo^t ni a' this docd and aorrow. 

This border aoog fimnd a place amo^ the Jacolute 
Belies. I have no doabt of its beauty, bat much of its 
authenticity. That it was composed ob a heartless or a 
dmnken rising of some of the Jacobite gentlemen of the 
district is certain ; that it was written near the time of 
the rebellifm of 1715 is fiit more than questionable. It 
appears that, on the SSth of May, 1714, the two Max- 
wells of Tinwald, with Johnatinie of Wamj^iray and 
CsmitheTB of Rameracales, marched up to the cross of 
Lochmaben with drums beating and colours Sying, 
where they drank the exiled king's health on their 
knees, and execrated all who refused to do the like. But 
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I can find so ferther proof of tlie folly of the name of 
JolinstoD^— the Uaxwelb persevered and suffered- Tlie 
hand of ntytl vengeance fell heavy on many iamilies, 
and ea aoae heavier than on the ancient and warlike 
name of HaUiday. For putting their toot in the idrnip 
for the StoartB, the HaUidsys had their mtme erased 
from among the proprietois of Annandale. Sir Andrew 
Halliday is one of the representatives of the old heroes 
of Ctvehead, and the deacendant of Thomas Halliday, 
sister's son of the renowned Sir William Wallace. I 
am grieved to see posseseiaiB pass away from a name 
which warred so well and io willingly oi oUtar the 
freedom of Scotland. 



YOUNG AIRLY. 

K^ ye enf^t of brave Ziodiiel ? 

Or ken ye oo^t vi Airly ? 
They have belted on their bright broad^swords, 

And aff and awa' wi' Charlie. 
Now bring me fire, my merry, merry men. 

And bring it red and yarely — 
At mirk midni|^t there flashed a light 

O'er the tc^mioat towers of Airly. 

What lowe is ycm, quo' the gude Lochiel, 
Which gleams so red and rarely i 
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By the God of my Icin, quo' yoang C^lvie, 

It's my ain bonnie home of Airly I 
Put up yoor sword, lald the tevre LocMel, 

And calm your mood, quo' Charlie ; 
Ere moraiag glow we'll nise a lowe 

Far brighter than bcomie Airly. 

O, yon Mr tower's my native town ! 

Nor will it soothe my mourning, 
Were London palaoei tower, and town. 

Ab &st and Iffightly bnnung. 
It's no my hame— 4ny fether'a haroe. 

That reddens my dieek site soirlie. 
But my wife and twa sweet babes I left 

To smoor in the smoke of Airly. 

The lady of young Ogilrie of Airly, a Jidmstone of 
Weateirhall, accompanied him thraugh the vicissitudes 
of the rebelliim, marched with him into Bngland, was 
with him during the whole of the disastrous retreat from 
Derby to CuUoden ; and her lore for her husband, and 
attachment to the house of Stnart, is yet the theme of 
Story and tradition. I believe the bamii^ of Airly is a 
gratuitous piece of poetical mischief; and though his 
Grace the Duke of Cnmberiand had much to answra 
fi>r. Lady Ogilvie and her children cannot be numbered 
among those yrbo Buffered by fire, abundantly as they 
suffered in other respects. There is an old ballad com- 
memorating the destruction of Airly by the Earl of 
Argyle. 
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CAME YE OE*R FBAE FRANCE. 

Catoe ye o'er fne Franoe > 

Came je down by ZiUHDMI? 
Saw ye Geordie Wlielpci 

And Ihb bonny wwnan P 
Were ye «t the phoe 

Ca'd the Kittle Honde? 
Saw ye Oetvdie'a grace 

Ridii^ on a gmne f 

Oeordie be'a a man. 

There is little doubt o't; 
He's done a' he can, 

Wha can do without it? 
Down there came a blade, 

Liukin liJce my lordie ; 
He wad drive a' trade 

At the loom of Oeordie. 

Thoo^ the claitb were bad. 

Blithely may we niffer ; 
Oin we get a wab, 

It makes little differ. 
We hae tint our plaid, 

Bcmnet, belt, and awwdie, 
Ha's and mailins braid — 

But we hae a Geordie ! 
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Jocky's gane to Fiance, 

And Montgnnery'B Isdy ; 
There OiefU \eara to dance 

" Madam, are ye ready ?" 
Theyll be back belive. 

Belted, brisk, and lordly ; 
Brawly may they thrive 

To danoe a jig wi' Oeordie. 

Hey fw Sandy Don ! 

Hey for Cockolonim i 
Hey far bobbing 36bn 

And bis Highland qucKom ! 
itoay a oword and lanoe 

Swings at Highland bardie; 
How they'll skip and dance 

O'er the bum o' Geordie ! 

Some of this song is new, much of it is old, and much 
of it obscure. The soqiicioaB and dnbiooB story of 
Bloningsmark is alluded to ia the second and third 
verses ; but the vdatile bard skips away &cin that tra^c 
occurrence as if it tuily famished fresh matter tor his 
mirth, and loses himself in the obscurity of wild plots 
and wilder prophecies. It is not easy to guess at his 
meaning ; but the lively image of Jacobite triumph with 
whidi the song terminates cannot &il to be understood : 
tbe attempt to lealioe it caused much blood to be shed, 
and filled the north with mourning. Count Konings- 
mark was of great personal beauty; and his barbarous 
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mnider <£ Mr. Thynne diowed that fais tanaty wm 
equal to !ub ontvard accompluliiiients. Tliat tlie elec- 
toral princess loved him many liave doubted; that she 
&TaiiTed him few have denied. His vamty aspired to 
ber person, and Iub presmnption was rewarded by an im- 
mediate order of banishment. He besoo^t « parting 
kiss of the princess's hand, and she indulged him with 
this in her chamber. He left the rocon, and never went 
&rther; for he was seized and destroyed, and his body 
was secreted under her dressing-room, iriieie it was 
discarered in the succeeding reign. 



THE LOVELY LAS8 OP INVERNESS. 

There liv'd a lass In Inremeas, 

She was the pride o' a' the town ; 
Blithe as die lark on gowan top. 

When frae the nest it's newly flown. 
At kirk she wan the auld folks' lore. 

At dance she wan the lads's een ; 
She was the blithest o' the Uithe, 

At wooBter-trystes or Halloween. 

As I came in by Liremess, 

He siuuner sun was sinking down ; 

O there I saw the weeliaur'd lass. 

And she ww greeting through the town. 
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The gny-haii'd men were »' i' the rtreeU, 

And anld dames cayiag aad to aee. 
The flower o' the Uda o' Invernen 

Ide blcwdy on Cnlloden lee I 

She tore her haffet linlu o' gowd. 

And dighted aja her cotnelf e'e; 
My &ther lies at hloody Carlial^^ 

At Freaton sleep my brethren three 1 
I thooght my heart coold hand nae mair, 

Mae tears cuald never blind my e'e ; 
But the ia' o' ane haa bnrrt my heart, 

A dearer ane them ne'er oonld be 1 

He trysted me o' lore yeitreen, 

O" love tokena he gave me three ; 
But he's &nlded i' the aims o' weir, 

O, ne'er again to think o' me 1 
The ftirest flowera iihall be my bed. 

My food shall be the wild beriie, 
The fii'ing leaves shall hap me owre, 

AndwHoken'd again I widna be. 

O weep, O weep, ye Scottish dames I 
Weep till ye blind a mlther's e'e ; 

Nae reeking ha' in fifty miles. 
But naked corses, sad to see I 

O, spring is blitheewne to the year ; 

Trees spront, flowers spring, and birds sing hie 
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But, O what spring can raiae them up, 
When death tor erer shuts the e'e f 

The hand o' Ood hong heavy her^ 

And lightly tonch'd finil tyrannie : 
It strudt the ri^^teoos to the ground. 

And lifted the destroyer hie. 
But there's a day, quo' my God, in pnjtx, 

When righteonsness shall bear the gree ; 
I'll rake the wicked low i' the dust. 

And wanken in bUra the gude man's e'e. 

Hie battle of Culloden-moor ertingoished for ever the 
faiqies of the house of Stuart ; and our Jacobite songs were 
ever after sobered down into a SMTOwfiil and desponding 
strain. The blood shed at the battle, and the desolation 
which the unbridled soldiery spread over so mudi of Scot- 
land, made an impressioii oa the hearta of the people 
which was long in e&dng, In the ruin of so many 
bmilies, and the destrnctiiMi of so many houses, the 
Cameronians beheld the fulfilment of their great apostle's 
prophecy : the song, tfaerefote, sings no &bnloas woes. 
It was first published in the Remains of Nitbsdale and 
Galloway song. 
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JOHNIE COPB. 

Cope aent a challenge {tae Dunliai— 
Come, Charlie, meet me gin ye danr. 
And I'll leom you the art of war. 

If you'U meet mc in the moming. 
My men are baold, my steeds are rude ; 
They'll dye their hoofs in highland hlood. 
And eat their hay in Holyrood 

By ten to*nuHTow morning- 

When Charlie looked the letter on. 
He drew his sword the scabbard from— 
Come fellow me my merry merry men 

To meet Johnie Cope in the moming. 
Hey, Jidmie C(^, are ye waiting yet. 
Or are your drams abeating yet ? 
Wi' claynuMre sharp and music sweet 

Well make ye mirth i' the morning, 

Atween the gray day and the sun 
The highland pipes came skirling on ; 
Noiv fye, Johnie Cope, get up and mn, 

'Twill be a bloody morning. 
O yen's the warpipes' deadlic strum. 
It quells our life and drownK our druni ; 
The bonnets blue and liroodswordN come— 

Tvvill Ix^ A bliindy morning. 

vol,. III. Q 
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Now, Johnie Cope, be as good's yoar word, 
And try oor ftte wi' fire and swofd; 
And takna wing like « fri^ten'd bird 

Thtt'a chased fime its nest in tlie moming. 
The warpipes gave a wilder Mzeed* 
Hie cdans came down wi' wicked speed : 
He laid his kg oat o'a a stee^— 

I wish yon a good momiDg. 

Hoist wi' liis ftar and spniring fiiit. 
An anld man spccred as Johnie past-^ 
How apeeds it wi' jaai gallant host f 

I trow they've got their cwning. 
rfidth, qno' Jtdinie, I got a fleg 
Frae the claymore and philabeg : 
If I hoe them again, deil break my 1^ 

So I wish yon a good morning. 

Johnie C<^ is an universal fevonrite in Scotland; 
and no aoog in existence has so many cniions Tariations. 
Yet it mnst be confessed that the charm lies more with 
the music than the poetry. The present copy is made 
out of Tarions yersions j and some liberties have been 
taken in rendering it more pointed and ctmnstent. 
Prince Charles displayed great presence of nund and 
great personal bravery in the battle of Prestonpans, 
wdiich the impetnons cha^ of the clans rendered very 
short and decisive. 
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KIRN-HILK GEORDIK. 

If 8 Jamea and Ocoi^e, tbey war twa krda. 

And they've ooaaten oat aboat the Urn ; 
Bat Oeordie he prorad the atrangeat loon. 

And he'a gait Jamie stand a hin'. 
And hey now, Oeordie, Geordie, Geordie, 

Fly the cntty aa lai^ aa ye can ; 
Far Donald the piper will win the bottv. 

And nought but kirn-milk for ye than. 

And aye he aappit, and aye he swat. 

And aye he ga'e the tither a gim. 
And aye he fykit, and aye he grat. 

When Donald the piper ca'd round the kirn— 
And up wi' Oeordie, kim-milk Oeradie, 

He IB the king-thief o' them a' ; 
He steai'd the key, and hautef the kiin. 

And dccan a feast he nerer aaw. 

He kicked the hatler, hanged the groom. 

And tnm'd the true men out o' the ha' ; 
And Jockie and Sawney were like to greet. 

To see thdr backs set at the wa'. 
And up wi' Geordie, kim-milk Geordie, 

He has drucken the mailman's ale ; 
Bat he'll be nicldt ahint the wicket. 

And tuggit ahint his gray mare's tail. 

q2 
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Yoong Junie bw nua'd the annuy oook, 

Aod Jockir hia sworn hj lippie and law; 
Donoe Sawney the herd haa drawn the sv/atA, 

And Donald the piper the wnrvt of a'. 
And down wi' Oeordie, kim-milk Oeordie ; 

He maon hsme bat itocking or ahoe. 
To nnmp his neepa, hia aybowi, and leeka. 

And a wee bit baoon to help the broo. 

The cat haa domb to the eagle's nest, 

And audcit the e^a, and icar'd the dame ; 
The lordly lair Is daubed wi' hair ; 

But the thief maun strap, an' the hawk come liame. 
Then up wi' Oeordie, kim-milk Geordic, 

Up wi' Oeordie high in a tow : 
At the last kick at a foreign fiiot, 

We'ic a! be ranting roonsg tan. 

The li& and humour of this song will excuse acanc 
little coarseness, and the strange mixtutc of alk^niHy 
with figures of flesh and blood. The animatiwi cuni- 
mencea with the commencing line and continues to the 
last. James Hogg describes it as old : of its antiquity 
I have many doubts. The poverty of thu house of 
Hanover seems to have given uur Jacobite poets grent 
satisfaction ; for it forms the theme of many a ditty ; 
and perhaps they persevered till the viNiblc and surpass* 
ing misery of the house of Stuart cuu^ed their satire ti> 
cnt with two edges. TIic obscurities which deform tLu 
Jacobite songti luwse in a great measure frwui the figu- 
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rativc way in friiich ihej CTprc w ed the hofm and fean 
of the party. To sing [daiiily was to sing seditioiMly ; 
and the poet waa foin to escape from the penalties of 
kw into the region of dark metaphor, from iriiich the 
moat BcrapulooB Whig abonld not extract a meaning 
that eouU be fbUowed np by fining or impriaonment. 



DONALD MACOILLAVRY. 

Dmiald'a gane np the hill hard and liung«ry, 
Donald comes down the kill wild and angry ; 
Donald wiU clear the gouk's nest cleverly— 
Here's to the king and Donald Ma^iUavry. 
Come like a weigh bonk, Donald Maq^avry, 
Come like a weigh bank, Donald MacgillaTry ; 
Biilnnce them fiiir, and balance them cleverly— 
Offwi' the counterfeit, Donald MacgiUavry. 

Donald's run o'er the hill but his tether, man. 
As he were wud, or atang'd wi' an ether, man ; 
When he cornea back there's some will lode meirily'B 
Here's to King James and Donald MacgillaTry. 
Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a weaver, Donald Hacgillavry i 
Pack on your back, and elwand sae cleverly, 
Oie them full measure, my Donald Macgillavry. 
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DmuU liu fon^ten wi' rief and rogtiery, 
Dooald Ins dinner'd wi' banes and be^uy ; 
Better it were hr Whigs and whii^jeiy 
Heetii« the deidl tban Dmuld Macgillarry. 
Come like a tailor, I>«niidd Macgilkny, 
Cone lil if a tailn', Donald MacsillaTTy ; 
Push about, in and ont, thimble than cleverly— 
Hen's to King James and Donald AfscgillaTTy. 

Ponald'a the <«ll«» that faroolcB use taagWeH, 
Whining, and prigging, and a' new fiuiglraitas ; 
lliey maon be gane, he winna be banldt, Eaan ; 
He mann hae juBtice, or &ith he'll tank it, man- 
Come like a cobler, Donald Ma^illaTry, 
Come like a cobler, Donald Mac^illavTy; 
Beat them, and bore them, and lingel them cleverly^ 
Up wi' King James and Donald MaegiUaTiy. 

Donald was mninpit wi' mirds and modkery, 

Donald was blinded wi' blads o' property ; 

Aries run high, imt makiiuB were naething, mnn 

Lord, how Donald is flyting and firetting, man I 

Come like the denl, Donald Mac^llaTry, 

C«ne like the deril, Donald Mac^illavry ; 

Skelp than sad scaod them thtd pror'd aae wh 

britherly— 
Up wi' King James and Dwald MacgillaTry. 
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This is the clerereBt of all our party wxigs; iltaip, 
lively, and original. I know not to whoae hand w« owe 
it : it cannot well be bo old aa the period of the lart r^ 
bellion ; ibr every line has the echo of yeaterday, c(m- 
pared to the lyrics of the forty-fire. " The daa Uae- 
gtllavry," saya James Hogg, " is a snbordinate me; m 
that the name seema to represent the whole of the 
northon dans. In the Chevalter'B mnster-roll JSm^ 
gillaviy of Dmrnglam ia named as oae of the expected 
chieftains ; and in 17^i the biare and powerful clan of 
Macintoeh was led by Ckilonel Mac^llavry." To the 
north of Scotland the hooae of Stnart seems l<mg to 
have locdced for aalTation ; the chieftains of the clana 
were deluded by promised power and imaginary rank to 
arm in its cause; and that native pride if^ueh nought 
can surpass, and that courage which nought can mibdne, 
were alike bribed to the adventure. How &r it bii&- 
ceeded htstory will ever relate with astonishment. A 
small bridge a short way in advance 6am fieif^ wai 
the limit of their daring march; and their retreat was 
still nuve extraordinary. The pet^ (tf Derby Icmg 
after remembered the friendly visit of the hi^iland 
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TRANENT MUIR. 



The Chevalier, hang void <^ fear. 

Did mardi np Binle brae, hud, 
Aiad tliTMigb Tranent, e'er he did start. 

As bat a* he could gae, man ; 
While Ocnoal Cope did taunt and mock, 

Wi' atmj a kmd hnxia, man ; 
Bnt e'er next mom psoclum'd the codi. 

We heard aaither craw, man. 

The brave Ziodiiel, as I heard teU, 

Led Camerons on in clnds, man ; 
The mwning tut, and clear the air, 

Thej looa'd widi deviliah thada, man ; 
9own guns they threw, and swwds tfacy drew, 

And toon did dtace them aff, man ; 
On Seatffli Crafta they buft their dufta. 

And gart them Tin like daft, man. 

The Uolf diagoona swore, blood and 'oodb. 

They'd moke the rebels run, man ; 
And yet they flee when them they see. 

And winna fiie a gun, man : 
They tum'd their back, the foot they brake, 

Sadt terror seix'd thetn a', man ; 
Suine wet their cheeks, siiue fyt'd thnr brcvka, 

Aiid Honie fur fear «Ud fa', num. 
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The volunteers prick'd up their ears. 

And vow gin they were cronse, man ; 
But when the bairns law't torn to eam'st. 

They were not worth a loose, man ; 
Moist feck gade hame — O fy for shame ! 

They'd better stay'd awa', man. 
Than wi' cockade to malce parade. 

And do nae good at a', man. 

Menteith the great, when heraell diit, 

Un'wares did ding him o'er, man ; 
Vet wadna stand to bear a hand. 

But aff fou fast did scour, man ; 
O'er Soatra hill, e'er he stood still. 

Before he tasted meat, man : 
Troth he may brag tf his swift nag. 

That itare him aff sae fleet, man. 

And Simpson keen, to clear the een 

Of rebels far in wrong, man. 
Did never strive wi' pixtols five, 

But gallop'd with the throng, man : 
He tom'd his back, and in a crack 

Was cleanly out of u^t, man ; 
And thought it best ; it was nae jest 

Wi' Highlanders to fight, man. 

'Mangst o' the gang none bade the bong 

But twa, and ane was tane, man ; 
For Campbell rado, but Myrie staid , 
And sair he pdd tlio koin, miui ; 
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Fell skelpB he got, was wanr than ahot, 
Frae the sharp-edg'd daymwe, man ; 

Frae many a spoat came nmning out 
His reding-het red gjon, man. 

But Oaid'ner brave did sdU bdiave 

Like to a brao bright maaj 
His cotu^e tme, like him ireie tew. 

That still despiaed fli^t, man ; 
Vat king and lam, and country's cause. 

In hononr'a bed he lay, man ; 
His life, bat not his eovnge, fled. 

While be bad Iraath to draw, man. 

And Major Boirie, that wvrthy mdI, 

Was bmu^it down to the gnmnd, man ; 
His hone bung shot, it ma his lot 

Fiff to get many a woond, man : 
Lieutenant Smith, of bish birdi, 

Frae whom he call'd iv aid, man. 
Being fnll of drend, li^ o'at his bead. 

And wndna be gainsaid, man. 

He made sic hast^ Me ifmit'd his beaat, 

Twas little there he hw, man; 
To Berwidc lade, and ttMj said. 

The Scots wtn rdwls a', man : 
Bat let that end, ftr wdl 'tis kend 

His use and went to Be, man i 
The Tei^ae is nan^it, he oevti Ibaght, 

When he had raaai to iec^ ntan. 
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And Cadell dreat, amang the rest. 

With gan and good claymore, man. 
On gelding gray he rode that way. 

With pistols set beibre, man ; 
The cause was good, he'd spend hit blood. 

Before that he wonJd yield, man ; 
Bnt the night before, he left the core. 

And never fiio'd the field, maa. 

Bnt gallant Roger, like a soger. 

Stood and bravely fitnght, man ; 
I'm wae to tell, Kt last he fell. 

But mae down wi' him bron^t, man : 
At pdnt of death, wi' his last breath, 

(Some standing roond in ring, man), 
On's back lying flat, he wav'd his hat. 

And cxfd, Ood save the king, man. 

Some highland rognes, like hungry dogs, 

N^ecting to pniBnc, man, 
Abont they &c'd, and in great haste 

Upon the booty Sew, man ; 
And they, as gain for all their piun, 

Aie deck'd wi' spdls of war, man, 
Fu' bauld can teJl how her ttainselt 

Was ne'er lae pra before, man. 

At the thorn-tree, which you may sec 
Bew«st the DKadow-mill, man. 
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There mony alain ]a.j on tlie plain. 

The dam pnmiing still, man- 
Sic onco' hacki, and deadly idiaclu, 

I never saw the like, man ; 
Lost bands and heads cost them their deads, 

That fell near Preston^jke, man. 

That afternoon, when a* was done, 

I gaed to see the fray, man ; 
But had I wist what after port. 

I'd better staid awa', man. 
On Seaton sands, wi' nimble hands, 

Thef pick'd my podcets bare, mau ; 
But I widi ae'tx to drie uc fear. 

For a' the smn and mair, man. 

This Tery popular and clever song waa written by 
Mr. Skirving, a iarmer near Haddington. Some c^the 
names which it celebrates are well known ; others arc 
becrane obscure. On the three generals whom Prince 
Charles and his little bond of adventurers foiled, some 
panning person made the following ludicraus but accu- 
rate epigram: — 

Cope could not wpc, nor Wade wade diro' the snow. 
Nor Hawley hawl his cannon on the file. 

For the death of Colonel Gardiner, a brave and de- 
vout soldier, general kunentution was made : he was cut 
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down by k higUander, umed witL a acythe blade, after 
luB soldiers had bouly deserted bim. The atory of the 
wildnesa of his youth and of his nysterious GonTeraiim 
is well known. He waa the last of a class of gentlemen 
vrbo songht to unite the discordant qualities of war and 
religion ; who prayed and preached one boor, and 
stormed a city and filled it with bloodsbed the next. 
Lieutenant Smith woa deeply offended at the freedom 
which the rustic poet took with his name, and sent a 
challenge to the author by the bands of a brother officer. 
" Go back," said Skirving to the measenger, " and tell 
Lientenant Smith to come here, and I will take a look 
at him ; if I think I can fight him. 111 fight him ; if I 
think I canna, I'll just do as he did — I'll rin awa." 
Whenever the song waa sung the atory of the challenge 
was told, and the unfbrtunate Irishman was obliged to 
endure the scoffing Tcrsea and sarcastic commeatary. 



CALLUH-A-OLEN. 

Woa ever old warrior of suffering so weary? 

Was ever tlie wild-beast ao bay'd in hia den ? 
The Southron blood-bounda lie in kennel so near me. 

That death would be freedom to Callum-o-Glen. 
My suns ore all slain, and my dauglitera liave left me ; 

No child to protect mc, where once there were ten : 
My chief tlicy have Nlain, and of litay have l>eruft niu, 

Aud woe tu the gray tiuirM uf Cullum-a^GIen. 
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The hones of taj kuunieii are bloidng to beaven. 

Hie briglit star of moming Las blnsh'd at the view ; 
Hie moon has stood still on the verge of the eren, 

To wipe fnon her pale dieek the tint of the dew ; 
F(v the dew it liea red oa the vales of Lochaber, 

It sprinkles the out) and it flows in tlie fm. 
The pride of m^ eonntry ia fitllen tea erer ! 

Death, hast thoa no shaft tar old Callnm-a^len? 

The sun, in his glory, has look'd m our sornnr. 

The stars have wept blood over hamlet and lea: 
O, is tJiere noday-^rii^ for Scotland? no morrow 

Of bright renovation for souls of the free? 
Tea : cob above all has beheld our devotiMi, 

Out valour and faith are not hid from his ken 
The day is abiding of stem retribution. 

On all the proud foes of cdd Callum-a-Olen. 

"It b a pity," says Mr. Ht^g, "that I have too 
mnch band in these songs from the Gaelic, to speak of 
them as I feel; and though this is indebted to me for 
the rhyme, I oould take it against any piece of modem 
poetry." Such ia the note which accompanies this 
song in the Jacobite Relics. It is no grocioiu thing 
to question a poet's judgment in a matter of veiae. I 
cannot say that I am captivated with this Hif^iland aong 
BO much as Mr. Hogg is ; the language is cumlnoas ; 
it wants the air of genuine simplicity whidi tondies me 
so much in Butns's Lass of Inverness. It contains no 
new images of heroic fortitude, or pathetic iniferiDg or 
despair. 
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THE TKARS OF SCOTLAND. 

Monm, bajden Caledtmia, monm 
lly banish'd peace, tliy^ luiiela torn ! 
Thy Knu, for viLnr long renown'd, 
Ue alan^to'd on tbeir natiTe ground. 
Thjr hoapitaUe roo& no more 
Imite the stranger to the door; 
In amokf mint SDok they lie. 
The nuaamenta of cmelty. 

He wretched Oiwner sees afar 
His all heoome the prey of war. 
Bethinks him of his hshes and wife. 
Then smites his breast, snd corses life. 
Hy swains are &miBh'd cm the rocks. 
Where once they fed their wanton flodcs; 
Thy ravish'd virgins shriek in vain ; 
Thy in&nts perish on the plun. 

What boots it then in every dime, 
Throng the wide-spreading waste of time. 
Thy martial f^oey, cromi'd with praise. 
Still shone with nndiminish'd blaie t 
Thy towering spirit now is broke. 
Thy nedc is bended to the yoke : 
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What foreign amiB conld never quell, 
Bj dvil rage and rancour fell. 

lie rural pipe and marry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day ; 
No social scenes of gay delight 
Bt^ile the dreary winter night : 
No struns but those of sorrow flow. 
And nought is heard but wHinda of wo ; 
While the pale phantonu of the slain 
Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 

Oh, baneful cnrse t oh, fatal mwn, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 
The sons against their fathers stood. 
The parent ahed his children's blood ; 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceaii'd. 
The victw'a aoul was not appeaa'd ; 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering steel. 

The pioos mother, doom'd to death. 
Forsaken, wanders o'er the heath ; 
The bleak wind whistles round Iier head, 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread. 
Bereft of shelter, food, and friend. 
She views the shadea of night descend ; 
And, stretch'd beneath the inclement akies. 
Weep o'er her tender babes, and dies. 
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Whilst the wann blood bedews my veiiu, 
And imimpair^d remembrance reigns, 
Reaentment of my conittry's i«te 
Within my fili&l hreoBt shall beat. 
And, spite ai her inanlting fee. 
My sympathiEing rene shall flow. 
Mourn, hapUsB Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 

Smollett wss a Jacobite, but it required little party 
spirit to injure a song whiEh gives a moving pictore of 
domestic desolation and human sorrow. The Duke cf 
Cnmberland nearly ftilfilled the prediction ascribed to 
Alexander Peden ; " The day will come, when men may 
ride an hundred miles in Scotland, nor see a reelcing 
honse, nor hear a crowing cock !"— This moving song 
was made on the ravages of the Duke of Cnmbn'land, in 
1746> The eastern Cameroniana, dnrii^ the rebellion 
of ITlfif acted a curious but chankcteristic part They 
armed and advanced upon Dumfries, but seemed uncer- 
tain whether they would fight fin- the "man who sought 
the temporal crown, or the man who wore it." They 
refused to acknowledge any king bnt Jesus, or to min- 
gle with any pe<^le who were not covenanted— they 
prayed, j^eadied, disputed, and dispersed. 
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THE WAES OF SCOTLAND. 

When I left thee, boon; Scotland, 

O &ir wert tluKi to Me I 
And Uidie as a bcmny bride i' the monii 

When she mann wedded be. 
When I came back to diee, Scotland, 

Upcm a Hay -mcra Ur, 
A bcmny laas sat at our town tad, 

A kanung her yellow hair. 

Gk hey ! oh hey ! sung the bonny tan. 

Oh hey, and wse is me ! 
There's dccan sorrow in Scotland, 

Am een did never see. 
Oh hey, oh hey, for my father anld ! 

Oh hey, for my midier dear 1 
And my heart will burst for the bomny la 

Wha left me lonesome here. 

I hadna gane in my ain Scotlaml 

Mae miles than twa or three. 
When I saw the head o' my ain fether 

Borne up the gate to me. 
A traitor's head ! and, A traitor's head ! 

Loud bawl'd & bloody locm ; 
But I drew ftae the sheath my glaire o' v 

And strack the reaver down. 
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I hied me hune to my ftthcr'a ha'. 

My dear aold mither to aeei 
But she lay 'numg the blade eisds, 

Wi' the death-tear in her e'e. 

wha has vroo^t this bloody wark ? 
Had I the reaver here, 

I'd wash his sark in his aia heart's blood. 
And gie't to hia lore to wear. 

1 hadna gane frae my ain dear hame 
Bat twa short nules and three, 

Itll up came a capbaa o' the whigs, 

Says, TitHtr, bide ye me ! 
I grippet him by the belt sae brud, 

It bursted i' my hand. 
But I threw him free his weir-saddle. 

And drew my bttrly brand. 

Shaw mercy on me t quo' the locm. 

And low he knelt on knee ; 
And by his thigh was my Other's glaite 

Which gnde King Bmce did gi'e ; 
And buckled roond him was die broider'd belt 

Which my mither'a hands did weaver 
My tears they minted wi' his heart's blood, 

Aod reek'd npon my glaive. 

I wander a' night 'mang the lands I own'd. 
When a' fi>lk are asleep ; 
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And I Be tf er mj &tW «ad mitber't gnre 

An honr or tmtv wwp. 
0,i 



I mum iramder thno^ my dear Scotland, 
And bide k tnHor'i name. 

Tldi eong is oqned ftmi Cnmek's Ranaina of Nitl»< 
dale and Oalloway Song, where it fint appeared; itbu 
nooe fiiqsd hi waj into manj ooUeotions. Mr. Hogg 
admitted it into die Jaebbtte Rdica, aceanpanied hy 
tauHi praiie of the anthw ai I woold rather allnde to 
than quote. Zt would be onoandid to aay mA praiie 
ia nnwelccme; for the praiae of a man of origintl 
genitia wiU alwa^ be oonaidered by tlie wvld as an 
acceptable thing, and I am willing to acknowledge its 
Tilne. The aang containa no imaginary picture of Ja- 
cobite mfiering: tradition still tells a similar tale of s 
OaDoway gentleman, and points out die banks of the 
watCT of Dee as the scene of his single combat with the 
spmler of his bonse. 
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LEWIE OOBOON. 

O amd Zicwie Oordoo hame. 

And the lad I danmiiuunel 
Tbo' his bKk be tt the m'. 
Here's to tdm thati's fiv awm. 

OhoD, my bi^ilandiiiaD ! 

O my bonny hi^ilaadman ! 

Weel wad I my trae love lun 

Amang ten tliffnw"'^ higMftijiimMi- 

O to Me Us tartan trews. 
Bonnet bine, and lugh heel'd ahoei, 
FhSflb^ abmsi bis knefr— 
That's the lad that I'll gang wi' ! 

The princely yoath that I do mean 
Is fitted for to be a king ; 
On bis breast be wears a star — 
You'd talte hhn for the god of war. 

U to see this princely one 
Seated cm his father's thione ! 
Disasters a' wad dis^ipeor. 
Then b^ini the jnb'lee year. 
Ohon, my i'ig*il''ti'i™»« ! 
O my bonny *''g'''f"'*"'°" 1 
Weel wad I my true love ken 
AmauK ten thousimd highlandmen. 
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Tioi is ft very popnlar waag, and is imagiiied to be 
written hj Mr. Qeddes, priest itt ShenvBl in the Enzie, 
DO Lord Lewis Gordon, thiid son of the Dnke of Gmv 
dm, who raised a rebel raiment in 1746, delated the 
Madeods and took poaseadtm of Perth. He escaped 
from the field of CoUoden, was att^nted bf ParUament 
in 1746, and died at Montrenil in France, in the yeu 
1754. "The lad I darau name" was Prince Charles 



IT'S HAME AND IT'S RAUE. 

It's bame and its bame, bame &in would I be, 
O, bame, hame, hame to my ain oonntree ! 
There's an eye that ever weeps, and a &ir fiice will be 

As I pass through AMaua-wtXer with my bannie bonds 

When the flower is in the bod, and the leaf npon the 

tree. 
The lark shall sing me hame ra my ain comitree. 

It's bame and its bame, bame ftin woold I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain coantree ! 
The green leaf ei loyalty's banning ibr to &', 
llie bonnie white rose it is withering and a'. 
Bat 111 water't with the blood of usurping tyrannie, 
And^reen it will grow in my ain conntree. 
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If B hame utd if a liame, hame tun would I be, 
O hame. Lame, hame to mj sin cotmtree ! 
Theie'B nonght now from ruin my coontry can save 
Bnt the keys of kind heaTen to opai the graTc, 
That oil the nMe martyrs who died for loyaltie 
Hay rise t^ain and fi^t toe their ain coontree. 

It's hame and itVhame, home fiiin would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain coimtree ! 

The great now are gane, a' wha Tentnred to aare ; 

^e new grass is growing aboon thur Uoody grave ; 

Bat the son throogh the mirk Minlra Uithe in my e'e, 

111 shine cm ye yet in your ain cotmtree. 

This song is noticed in the introduction to the " For- 
tunes of Nigel," and port of it is song by Richie Mo- 
nljdies. It is supposed to come frcmi the lips of a 
Scottish Jacobite exile. The old song of the same name 
had a similar chOTus, and one good verse. Against the 
British fleet, which was then— and may it ever cmi- 
tinue !— master ai the sea, tlie poet prayed fix' very 
effeetaal aid :— 

May the ocean stop and stand, like walla on every side. 
That «nr gallant ^iie& may pass, wi' heaven for their 

guide!— 
Dry up the Fortli and Tweed, as thou didst the Red 

Sea, 
When the Israelites did pass to their sin countree. 
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ROYAL CHARLIE. 

The wind oomea frae the land I love. 

It moves the gray flood rai«ly ^ 
Look lor the lily <Ht the leaf 

And look fttr royal Charlie. 
Ten thousand sworda shall leave thur sheatha, 

And smite fa' sharp and ssirly ; 
And Owdon's might, and Erskine'a pridp, 

filudl Uve and die wi' Charlie. 

Tlie sun shines out— wide smOes the sea. 

The lily blossoms rarely ;— 
O yonder comes his gallant ship — 

Thtice welcnne, nyal Charlie ! 
Yes, ycm's a good and gallant ship, 

Wi' banners flannting fairly ; 
But dionld it meet your darling piinoe. 

Twill feast die fish wi' Charlie. 

Wide rustled she her nlks in pride. 

And waved her white hand lordli&— 
And drew a bright sword from the sheath. 

And answered high and proudlie. 
I had three sons, aud« good lord, 

Wha sold thdr lives fa' dearlie — 
And wi' their dust I'd mingle miue. 

Pot love of gallant Charlie. 
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It wad hae made a hale heart aair 

To lee oar horsemen flying ; — 
And jay tliree beimB, and mj good Iard> 

Amang the dead and dying : 
I snatdied a banner— led th«n back— 

The vbite rose flovrish'd rarely : — 
The deed I did fbr n^ James 

rd do again for Chariie. 

Mmt of oar Soottish ladies were vehement Jacobitea, 
andDnncan Forbes found that men's svrards did leas fin: 
the canae ot ISrince Charles than the tongues of his fair 
coontrywtnnea. Like Manae Keadrigg they cried out, 
"Testify with your hands as we testify with oar 
toognea, and they will never be able to harl die Ueased 
youth into captivity." The gentlemen had the feai of 
forfeiture and the headsman's axe npon them ; but the 
ladies saw in imagination the sidendonT of ancdent 
royalty retaminc to Scotland, and TiaH visions promising 
themselves an increase of importance and glory. This 
song comes frmn Che lips of one of tliose rescdute he- 
nnnes— probably a lady of the family of Mar. The 
noble name of Eiskine has lately been natored to its 
a act of tardy bat generous clemency. 
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O'ER THE WATER TO CBAFO^. 

Ckane boat me o'er, come nnr me o'ljr, 

CoPie boat me o'er to Charlie ! 
Ill gi'e Jobn Brown amither halicTOwii 

To boat me o'er to Charlie. 
Well o'er the wat», wc^U o'er the sea. 

Well o'er the water to Charlie ; 
Come weal, come w<oe> well gather and go. 

And live or die wi' Charlie. 

I lo'e weel my Chariie'a name, 

ThoQ^ anne there be abhor lum ; 
I'd mug to see anld Nick gann bame 

Wr Charlie's Coes a&xe him. 
We'll o'er tbe water, well o'er tbe sea. 

Well o'er the wator to Charlie ; 
The mirkert ni^t will draw to l^t. 

There's sojidiine yet for Charlie. 

I swear and vow by moon and staia. 

And son that shines aae dearlie. 
If I had twenty thonsand lives, 

I'd die as aft for Chadie. 
Well o'er the water, well o'er llie see. 

Well o'er the water to Charlie; 
This sword that shone at BannockbDin 

Shall shine again for Cbailie. 
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This is one of the many lyric effbsioiu vitli which the 
adherents of the hoose of Stnut Bonght to preserve the 
natioiiBl love for their andeut line of Princes. It is 
however sranewhat amended by Btinu, and some aeiiae 
has been infosed into the chorus. In Ho^y^s " Jacpbite 
Belies" anothei verse is added, which takes the fang 
from the lips of a seedier and gives it to those of a lady. 
I think the general feeling is in &vonr of the former ; 
though we have President Porbes's testimony to the 
violent love of the ladies for the exiled princes, and dw 
assurance of Ray that they would listen to no manner 
of reason, but were Jacobites oae and all. I have re- 
tained the original version. 



LASSIE, LIE NEAR ME. 

Lang ha'e we parted been, 

Ijassie, my dearie ; 
Now we are met again. 
Lassie, He near me. 
Near me, near me. 

Lassie, lie near me ; 
Lang hast thou lain thy lane, 
Lussie, lie near me. 
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nae dread Cnllodeii't field. 

Bloodj and dnaiy, 
Hminiing my oaDntrr't fiUdi 
Lasdj ud marj ; 
Wniy, wMry, 

Lanelr and WMirf ; 
Beume a nd boniih'd wi^t. 
Far frae my dearie. 

Load, Lmd the wind did raar, 

Stwmy and eeri^ 
Par &ae my nadv« ahote. 
Far fne my dearie- 
Near me, near me, 

Dangen atood near me ; 
Now I've eacap'd them a', 
Itfaaie, lie near me. 

A' tihat I ha'e cndnr'd, 

Lame, my dearie, 
Here in thine arma ia coi'd— 
Laaaie, lie near me- 
Near m«, near ine. 

Lassie, lie near me ; 
T^ng hast tiun lain thy lane, 
Lanie, lie near me. 

The original of this very pretty song was purely do> 
mestio— an infusion of Jacobite feeling aeems not to 
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hsn injiired tither iti UndenieM or iti limfdidty. W« 
hxn, hmrerer, many varieties of the long. Some &»■ 
ddiona perxHu, who beUere that * man never addreaiea 
his wife by anj femiliar name, hare mb«titnted " Wifie, 
lie near me ;" otheni again, Buppoied tliey had amended 
the imaginary indecorum I^ singing " Laddie, lie near 
me." If I am called na to ctnftas my own belief in this 
matter, I must say that men both of the north and 
south are in the practice of bestowing familiar and en- 
dearing names on their wires, and that I aee in die hero 
and hennne (rf this song a wedded pair, yrho, separated 
by misfDrtuse, had met again in mntnal and overflowing 
jay. 



THE TURNIM8PIKE. 

Hersell pe highland shentleman, 

Fe aold as Fothwell Prig, man ; 
And mony alterations seen, 

Amang the lawland whig, man. 
First iriien her to te lawlands came, 

Nainsell was droving cows, man. 
There was nae laws about hims neiae. 

About the preeks or trews, man. 

Nainsell did wear the philab^ 
The plaid pricked on her ahouder ; 

De gude dttymore hung py her pelt. 
Her pistol charged with powder. 
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But cone upon these Saxon preeks. 
In which her limbs are lockit ; 

Ohon that ere she saw the day 1 
For a' her hon^ pe prokit. 

Every thing in the highlands now 

Pe turned to alteration ; 
Te Bodger dwall at onr door cheek. 

And tats a great vexation. 
Scotland pe tamed a Hiogland now. 

The laws pring in de cadger ; 
Nunsell wad dnrk him fcff his deeds, 

But oh, she fears te sodger. 

Anither law came after tat. 

Me never saw te like, man ; 
They make a lang road on te ground. 

And ca' him Tumimspike, man : 
And wow she pe a ponny road. 

Like Iioudon com liggs, man ; 
Where twa carta may gang cm her. 

And no preak ither's It^, man. 

They charge a penny for ilka horse. 

In troth she'll no be sheaper. 
For nought but gaun upon the ground. 

And they p'e me a paper. 
They take the horse then py te head, 

And there they make him stand, man 
She tells them she had seen the day 

They had noe sic command, man. 
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Nat! doubt naJnaell maim draw lier parse, 

A nd poy ttim wliat faim like, mui ; 
She'll Bee d Bhudgement on his door, 

Th at filthy tumimspike, man. 
Bat 111 away to te hi^iland hill^ 

Where deil a ane daie turn her. 
And no come near the tornimapike, 

Savi; when she cornea to pom her. 

The himuMnr of this lowland ditty lies not altogether 
in the comic style <tf the highlander : there ia csonsider- 
able naivete in iiis corajdaint against the innorstitai of 
good roads and tnmpike.^te8, and still more in his 
wrath against that injnrions and insulting but ludicrous 
art of Parliammt which imprisoned him in lowland 
breeches. I am no admirer of songs which seek to excite 
laughter by the imperfecdoos of laugoage ; and I shall 
insert no more of those ditties which show up a high- 
lander floundering along in the mysteiioas humour of 
broken English. 
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ANNIE LAURIE. 



Hucwdhown bonka are bcmiiie. 

Where early &"s the dew; 
Where I and Annie Lanrie 

Made up the promise tme ; 
Made up the promise tone. 

And never finget will I, 
And for bonnie Ann^e Lanrie 

I'd lay down my head and die. 

She'a IxuJcet like a peacoclc. 

She's breasted like a swan. 
She's jimp about the middle. 

Ha waist yoo weel may span : 
Her waist yon weel may span. 

And she has a rolling eye. 
And fm bonnie Annie Lanrie 

I'd lay down my head and die. 

I fbond this long in the little " Ballad Book," cd- 
lected and edited by a gentleman to whom Scottish 
literature is largely indebted — Charles Kirkpatrick 
Shajpe of Hoddam. It is accompanied by the followiog 
notice :— " Sir Robert Laurie, first Barooet of the Max- 
welton family (created 27tli Msrdi, 1686), by his second 
wife, a daughter of lUddell of MintA, had three sons and 
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fcHiT di»iglit««, of wbon Anne was mndi celebrated for 
her beautjr, and made a craiqneBt of Mr. Douglas of 
Finland, who is said to hare cranpcMed the following 
veraea under an unlucky star — far the lad]f married 
Mr. Fergoson of Craigdarrodi." I have only to add, 
that 1 am glad such a song finda a local habitaticm in my 
native place. 



GIN LIVING WORTH COULD WIN MY 
HEART. 

Gin liTing worth coold win my heart. 

Ye shou'duB sigh in vain ; 
Bnt in the darlcamne grave if i laid. 

Never to rise again. 
My waefa' heart lies low wi' his 

Whose heart was only mine ; 
And what a heart was that to lose ! 

But I maun not repine. 

Yet oh ! gin heaven in mercy soon 

Would grant the boop I crave. 
And tak thi> life, now naething worth, 

Sin' Jamie's in his grave ! 
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And see his gentle ^irit comca 

To shew me on mj way ; 
Snrpriz'd, nae doubt, I still am heie, 

Sair wond'ring at my stay. 

I ccpme, I come, my Jamie dear ; 

And oh ! wi' what good will, 
I fi^low wheresoe'er ye lead. 

Ye canna lead to ill. 
She said ; and soon a deadly pale 

Her &ded cheek poesest. 
Her waefu' heart ibigat to heat. 

Her sorrows sank to rest. 

I lament my inahility to name the anthw of this 
sweet song. It has heen some six-and-tlurty years be- 
fore the pnblic; and if it be written with an English 
pen, it is written with a Scottish spirit. Johnson's 
Mnsical Mnsenm became its first sanctuary, and it soon 
won its way to public favour. It is seldom indeed that 
songs of this touching and simfde kind become paUic 
fiivourites. The stream of sorrow which glides along 
so smooth and so deep fails to glitter and attract as it 
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I LOE NAE A LADDIE BUT ANE. 

I lo'e nae a laddie bnt ane. 

He lo'es nae a lassie but me ; 
He's willing to make me his ain. 

And hia ain I am willing to be. 
He coft me a rokelay of blue, 

A pair of mittens of green — 
The price was a kiss of my mou. 

And I paid him the debt yestreen. 

My mither's ay malring a phrase. 

That I'm rather young to be wed-; 
But lang ere she counted my days, 

O' me she was brought to bed. 
Sae mother just settle jtire tongue. 

And dinna be flyting sae bauld. 
We can weel do the thing when we're young. 

That we canna do weel when we're auld. 

Some person informed Bums, that " I lo'e nae a 
laddie but ane" was written by " Mr. Clunie" — who- 
ever wrote it, wrote a capital song. I have seen it 
printed with the addition of four new Terses, the work 
seemingly of a very inferior pen, and to which the name 
of Macneill was added. Macneill, indeed, could bring 
the lyric ease of language necessary for the attempt, but 
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he .txmli not bring the peculiar life and naivete of the 
original words. The last foot lines of the first rene are 
in the most lucky qiirit of true love and innocence, and 
the aignment by which- she subdues her mother is un- 
answerable. I wish I could be sure of the name of the 
anthw: thm^ Mr. Clunie is mentioned by Bums, I 
am not satisfied of his authorship; the poet was no 
anxious inquirer, and the song is printed in Ritson with 
the initials " I. D." attached to it- 



AND YE SHALL WALK IN SILK ATTIRE. 

And ye shall wslk in ulk attire. 

And siller hae to spare. 
Gin ye'll consent to he his bride. 

Not think o' Donald mair. 
O wha wad buy a silken gown, 

Wi' a poor broken heart f 
Or whaf s to me a siller crown 

Gin frae my love I part ? 

The mind whose meanest wish is pure 

Far dearest is to me. 
And ere I'm fiirced to break my ^th, 

111 lay me down and die : 
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For I have vowed a virgin's vow. 

My lover's &te to dban. 
And he has gi'en to me his heart. 

And what am man do mair ? 

His mind and manners wan my heart. 

He gratefd' took the gift. 
And did I wish to seek it back. 

It wad be waur than theft. 
For langest life can ne'er repay 

The love he bears to me — 
And ere I'm forced to break my faith, 
I'll Isy me down and die. 

This is not an old song ; yet its sweetness and beauty 
and popularity have not induced the author to claim it. 
It made its first appearance about six-and-thirty years 
ago, and has maintained a place among the national 
songs, after submitting to a few onimportant emenda- 
dons. The name of the lover was Donald at first — and 
so let it remain : but like Sandy in our lowland sougs, it 
peraonates a people rather than an individual, and all 
such names should be avoided in either tender or pa- 
thetic poetry. 
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LOOIE OF BUCHAN. 

O Logie of Bnchan, it's Logie the laird. 
He's ta'en awa' Jamie wlia delved in the yard, 
Wha phiyed on the pipe and the viol sae gma'— 
He has ta'en awa' Jamie, the flover «' them a' ! 

Keep np yere heart, lusie, though I'm gaun awa' — 

think na lang, lassie, vrfien I'm &r awa'; 

For summer will come when cauld winters awa'. 
And I'll come and see yon in spite o' them a' ! 

Thongh Sandie has horses and houses and land. 
And Jamie has nought but his heart and his hand. 
Yet his look is mj life, and his wish is my law ; — 
They hare ta'en awa' Jamie, the flower o' than a' ! 

My daddie looks aadly, my mother looks sour; — 
They mock me wi' Jamie, because he is poor : 
Bnt true lore's too stnmg for weak duty to awe — 
They hae ta'en awa* Jamie, the flower o' them a' t 

1 sit in the sunshine and spin on my wheel. 
And think on the laddie who lores me sae weel ; 
And I think till my heart's fit to start into twa — 
Hiey hoe ta'en awa' Jamie, the flower o' them a' ! 

Popular belief ass^^ns this song to Lady Ann Lindsay ; 
and it is every way worthy of the accomplished au- 
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thoress of " Anld Bobla Ony." Maaf liboties have 
been talten with the words: there are few songs 
which have undengane more changes witliin then 
forty yeats. The prescmt veniiHi dilfen from all that 
precede it; and it seems to me to have increased in 
sweetness and simplicity. The story of the song is 
very simple, and is generally &lt, because it is tme. — 
Some fi>rty years ago, in the north country, oppressors 
like "Logie the laird" were not wanting, to dispose of 
the snrplus youth of the district to the army or the 
plantaticms ; and many moving stories might be told of 
such acts of tyranny and injustice. 



THE HIGHLAND CHARACTER. 

In the garh of old Oaul, with the fire of old Rome, 
From the heaih-covo^d motmtaina of Scotia we come ; 
When the Romans endeavour'd our country to gain, 
O OUT ancestors fought, and they fought not in vain. 
Such is our lore of liberty, our country, and our laws. 
That, like our ancestors aS old, we'll stand in freedom's 

Well bravely fight, like heroes bold, for honour and 

applause. 
And detj the French, with all their force, to alter our 

laws. 
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No eflenuiiate CDfltams our dnews imbrace ; 

No lnxanofis tables eaerrate oar nee j 

Onr load-sonnding pipe breathes tbe trne martial strain. 

And OUT hearts still the old Scottiah Taloar retain. 

We're tall as the oak wi the mount at the vale. 
And swift as the roe which the hooud doth assail ; 
As the fttll moon in aBtnmn our shields do appear ; 
Er'n Minem would dread to encminter onr spear. 

As a storm in the ocean, when Boreas Uows, 
So are we enrag'd when we rush on onr foes ; 
We sons of the monntaina, tremendons as rocks. 
Dash the force of our foes with our thundering strokes. 

Quebec and Cape Brebm, the pride of old France, 
In their atrength fondly boasted till we did advance ; 
But when onr claymores they saw us produce, 
Their conn^ did foil, and tliey sued fc^ a truce. 

In our realm may the fury of fiicdon long cease. 
May our councils be wise and our commerce incrcaGe, 
And in Scotia's cold climate may each of us find. 
That onr friends still prore true, and onr beauties prove 

Sir Harry Erskine of Torry wrote this song, and the 
fine air has combined with national vanity to give greater 
popularity to the words than they seem to merit. There 
is a good deal of animation and some pedantry — a great 
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love of Gonntry and a moderate love of trutli, and an 
enthnsiaBm whid carries patriotism into bombast. I 
wish his praise of our valour had been more modest, and 
his account of onr exphiits more discreet. It was printed 
by David Herd in 1769, and the music was added by 
Genraul Reid. More natural strains and more accurate 
praise have succeeded in rendering this &r'&med song 
less a &vonrite than heretofore. 



THE SMILING PLAINS, PROFUSELY GAY. 

The smiling plains, profusely gay. 
Are drest in all the pride of May ; 
The birds, on every spray above. 
To rapture wake the vocal grove ; 
But, ah ! Miranda, without thee. 
Nor spring nor summer smiles on me ; 
All lonely in the secret shade 
I mourn tliy absence, chamung maid ! 

O soft as love ! as honour foir ! 
Serenely sweet as vernal air ! 
Come to my arms : for thon alone 
Canst all ray s 
O come ! and 
The sovereign 
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Thy presence lasting joy hIibII bring. 
And fpve the year eternal spring. 

To William Falcmer, anthcir of '' The Shipwreck," 
we owe this song, if we can imagine we have incurred a 
debt of obligation or praise by snch a hasty and impei^- 
fect productioo. It conbuns nothing either peculiar or 
national — its lore is general, and its descripticm diffuse. 
I could not refiise place to a brief efiusion of an unfor- 
tunate son of song ; and the pleasure whicb his fine 
poem of " The Shipwreck" has given me would have 
secured !nserti(« to less captivating verse. The new 
scenes which that pathetic poem opened, and the perfect 
aidiantment whicli the whole nanstive threw over me, 
were such as I can never Eorget. The truth and nature 
of his Btcny — the singular mixture of ancient glory with 
present sufferings — the labours of the mariners — the 
augmenting fory of the devouring element, and the final 
catastn^ihe, form altogether a tale which one cannot 
well escape from without reading ; and when once read, 
it possesses and haunts one. In December 1769 he 
sailed for India in the Aurora frigate, in the 39th year 
of his age: theship was never more heard of after leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the poet perished with her. 
He was a native of Edinbnigh. 
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HARK YON SWEET BIRD. 

Hsrfe yon sweet bird that lonely wails, 
Hia feithfiil bosom grief assails : 
hast night I heard him in a dream, 
Wben death and woe were all the theme. 
Like that poor bird, I make my moan — 
I grieve for one that's dead and gone : 
With him, to gloomy woods I'll fly- 
He waila for love, and lo do 1 ! 

'Twas love that tamed hk tender breast— 
Tis grief that robs him of his rest ; 
He droops his wings and bangs bis head. 
Since she he fimdly loved is dead ! 
With my love's breath my joy is gone— 
With my love's smiles my peace is flown ; 
Like that poor bird I pine, and prove 
Nought can supply the place of love ! 

He hangs his feathers since that fate 
Deprived him of hia darling mate ; 
Dimmed is the brif^tness of his eye ; 
His song is now a short sad cry; 
No mmre the bills and woods among 
He'll cheer us with his charming song; 
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Hia BoiTOWH, hapless bird, display 
An image of my soiil'a dismay ! 

Dr. Fwdyce, the aathor of this song, perbhed at sea 
in the year 1756> It was long known under the name 
of " Hie Black Bl^le," and tlie song commenced thus ; 

" Hark ! yonder eagle lonely calls." 

Bnt it lias been felt, and felt justly, that a ntTenous bird 
of prey formed a strange and unnatural image of tlw 
woes of the hero of the song ; and the ea^ has been 
displaced by a softer bird, the naming of which is left 
to the reader's fancy. The DeLa of the original song 
has also been dethroned ; but as no Scottish family can 
be supposed to suflfer by the removal, and as the name 
ii^ures rather than assists the pathos of the story, it can 
be spared without pain. 
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THEY SAY THAT JOCK WILL SPEED 
WEEL OT. 

They say tliftt Jock will speed weel o't. 

They say that Jodc will speed weel o't ; 
F<H he grows brawer ilka day — 

I hope well hae a bridal o't. 
"Twos yesterni^t, nae fitrther gaoe. 

The back house at the ude-wall o't, 
He there wi' M^ wss miiding seen — 

I hope we'll hae a bridal o't. 

An' we had but a bridal o't. 

An* we had but a bridal o't, — 
Well leave what follows to gude luck. 

Although there shonld betide ill o't. 
O bridal-days are merry times. 

And young folks like the coming o't ; 
The bards lilt up their merry rhymes, 

And pipers like the bnnuning o't. 

The lasses like a bridal o't. 

The kisses like a bndal o't ; 
Their braws mann be in rank and file. 

Although that they should guide ill o't. 
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The bottom of the kist is then 
Tum'd up unto the inmoet o't ; 

The end that held the claes sae clean 
la now become the U 



The barnman at the thieshing o't. 

The banunan at the threshing o't. 
Afore it comes is fidgm fein. 

And illca day is clashing o't. 
He'll sell his jtrkin for a groat, 

His bonnet &r anither o't ; 
And ere he want to clear his shot. 

His sark shall pay the tither o't. 

When they have done wi* eating o't. 

When they have done wi' eating o't. 
For dancing they gae to the green. 

And aiblins to the beating o't. 
He dances best that dances fast. 

And loups at ilka reesing o't. 
And claps his hands frae hough to hoogfa. 

And furls about the feezings o't. 

This Tongh provincial strain was written by Alexander 
Robs, author of the "Fortunate Shepherdess." It brought 
no increase to his reputation : tJte festivities of a rustic 
bridal bad been chanted be&ae him by livelier spirits, 
and, like other imitators, he has foiled in equalling his 
prototypes. The *' Blythesome Bridal" could not be 
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sttrpossed in its kind: Ross had little to add, and he 
conld not excel. There is some truth and life in the 
doeiiig verse. To dap the hands in the dance, in the 
manner described, is a conunon feat of rustic activity ; 
but the continual dnddng of the head is ungraceful, and 
the din of the hands more clamorous than agreeable. A 
battle was fbrm^ljr, and indeed lately, no uncommon 
termination to religious as well as festive meetings. A 
devout lowlander once informed me that in his youth he 
attended a highland kirk, to which the pastor r^nlarly 
went with an excellent staff of root^;rown oak, to arbi- 
trate between bis qnarrelsome parishioners, who, after 
sermon, amnsed themselves with ^hting in the kirk- 



O-ER THE MOOR AMANG THE HEATHER- 

Coming through the crags o' Kyle, 

Amang the bonnie blooming heather, 
Hiere I met a bonnie lassie. 

Keeping a' her eives thegither. 
O'er the moor amang the heather, 

Cer the moor amang the heather ; 
There I met a bonnie lassie. 

Keeping a' hw ewes thegither. 
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Says I, my dear, where is thy hame, — 
In moor or dale, pray tcD me wbether ? 

She Bsya, I tend the fleecy flocka 

That feed amang the bloaming heather. 

We laid us down upon a bank, 
Sae warm and sunnie wag the weather ; 

She left her Aodca at la^e to rove 
Amang the bonnie blooming heather. 

While thus we lay, she sang a sang. 
Till echo rang a mile and iartber ; 

And aye the burden of the sang 
Was, O'er the moor amang the heather. 

She charm'd my heart, and aye sinsyne 
I couldna think on ony other : — 

By sea and sky, fihe shall be mine. 
The bonnie lass amang the heather ! 

O'er the moor amang the heather, 

Down amang the blooming heather, — 

By sea and sky, she shall be mine. 
The bonnie lass amang the heather ! 

A NUgnlar story is told about the origin of this very 
beantifnl song^'— Bums says, " Coming through the 
Crags o' Kyle" is the composition of Jean Glover, a ^rl 
who wns not only a whore but a thief, and in one or 
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other character hadviated moet of the correction-lHnues 
in the weet. She was hara, I believe, in Kilmaraock. 
I took the Bong down from her singing, as she was 
strolling thnnigh the country with a slight-of-hand 
blackguard." There are older, and there are newer 
verses on this snbject, but Jean Olover has snrpassed 
them &r in gaiety, and life, and ease. Her song became 
popular about the year IT^i and is likely to continue a 
iavonrite. 



FOR THE SAKE OP GOLD. 

For the sake of gold she has left me-o ; 
And of all that's dear she's bereft me-0 ; 
She me forsook tat a great duke. 
And to endless wo she has left me-o. 
A star and garter hove more art 
Than yonth, a true and faithful heart ; 
For empty titles we must part ; 
For glittering show she has left me-o. 

No cruel 6tir shall ever move 
My injured heart again to love ; 
Thro' distant climates I must rove. 
Since Jeany she has left me-o. 
TOL. in. 1 
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Ye powers above, I to yonr care 
Reugn my Pithless lovely hax ; 
Your dioiceBt blessuigB be her share, 
Tbo' she hu ever left me-o ! 

Totheincanstsiicyof Miss JeuiDmnimoiul, of Mq;g- 
i&di, we are indebted for this popular song. It is sel- 
dom tbat woman's fickleness produces so much jdeasure. 
Dr. Austin, a physician in Edinbuigh, had wooed and 
won this, young lady, when her diarms captiyated the 
Dukeof Atbol; and the doctor was compelled to console 
himself with song when his bride became a duchess. 
One naturally inquires the cause of such inconstancy ; 
and it wonld appear that her lover was right when he 
■nng. 

For the sake of gold she has left me-o. 

Tbe noble admirer for whose love she was faithless was 
a man somewhat advanced in life — a widow had won 
him befbre, and borne him a fomily^-and he had only 
wealth and rank to oppose to youth and to talmt On 
the death of his grace the duchess married Iiord Adam 
Gordon, and Providence indulged her with a long life, 
that she might reflect and repent. 
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CA' THE YOWES TO THE KNOWES. 

Ca' the yowes to the bunrei, 
Ca' them where the heather grows, 
Ca' them wba« the bnmie rowes. 
My bwuiie dearie. 

As I gade down the water side. 
There I met my shepherd lad. 
He rowed me sweetly in his plaid. 
An' he ca'd me hia dearie. 

Will ye gang down the water side 

And see the waves sae sweetly |^de 

Beneath the hazels spreading wide t 

The moon it shines fii' clearly. 

Ye shall get gowns and ribbons meet, 
Cauf leather shoon to thy white feet ; 
And in my arms yese lie and sleep. 
And ye shall be my dearie. 

If ye '11 but stand to what ye've said, 
Ise gang wi' yon, my shepherd lad. 
And ye may rowe me in your plaid. 
And I shall be yonr dearie. 
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WbQe mto wimjdn to the sea. 
While day blinla in the lift sae hie. 
Till day-canld death shall Uin' my e'e, 
Ye shall be my dearie. 

The nmg is partly old and partly new ; what is dd 
is rery old, wHat is new was written by a gentleman 
of the name of Pagan. The last verae is very sweet 
and sinco^. To render the song nuve cMiustent X 
hare omitted one verse, in whidi the hooine is made 
to express her apprehensions of a moonlight wallc by the 
river side, thon^ she had been befiwe on the banks at 
the same stream, and " rowed sweetly" in ber shepherd's 
plud. It is a very pleasant pastimil, and was mce very 
popolar. Its truth can be Mt by all who have led 
ont their flocks to pastnre by the green braes, im 
the heathy hills, and by the mnning streams. Bums 
says, " this song is in the tme old Scottish taste, yet I 
do not know that dther air cv words were ever in print 
before." It has a border sonnd ; and the line, 

Ise gang wi' yon, my shepherd lad, 

is Annandale or Eskdale, and, I believe, good Yarrow. 
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TULLOCHOORUM. 

Come gie's a Bang, Montgomery cried. 
And lay year disputes all aside, 
What signifies't for folks to chide 

For what's been done beftre them ? 
Let Whig and Tory all agree. 
Whig and T«y, Whig and Tnry, 
Let Whig and Torjr all agree 

To drop their whigmegmomm. 
Let Whig and Twy all agree 
To spend the nif^t tritli mirth and glee. 
And duofn' sing ahmg wi' me 

The reel of Tallod^;onim. 

Tnllodigamm'B my ddiig^t. 

It gars ns a' in one anite. 

And ony snmph that keeps up spite, 

In conscience I abhcv hinu 
Blithe and merry we'sbe a'. 
Blithe and mtxrj, blithe and merry. 
Blithe and merry we's be a'. 

And mak* a cheerfu* qaornm. 
Blithe and merry we's he a'. 
As lang as ire hae breath to draw. 
And dsnce, till we be like to ta.', 

The reel of Tollochgtmim. 
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There needs na be sae great a pliraize, 
Wi' dringing dull Italian lays ; 
I n'adna' gie our ain strathqteyB 

For half a hundred scare o 'em. 
They're douff and dunrie at the best, 
Douff and dvwie, douff and dtnrie. 
They're douff and dowie at the best, 

Wi* a* their Tariomm. 
They're douff and dowie at the best. 
Their allt^ros, and a.' the rest. 
They canna please a Highland taste 

Compared wi' TuUDchgarum. 

Let warldly minds themaelvea oppress 
Wi' fear of want, and doaUe cess. 
And silly sauls themselves distress 

Wi' keepli^ up decMum. 
Shall we soe sonr and sulky sit. 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky. 
Shall we sae sour and BoOty sit. 

Like auld Philoeophorum ? 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wi' neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit. 
And canna rise to shake a fit 

At the reel of TuHochgtwmn f 

May choicest hlestinga still attend 
Each honest-hearted open friendi 
And calm and quiet be bis end, 
And a' that's good watch o'er him ! 
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May peace and plenty be hia lot. 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty. 
May peace and plenty be his lot. 

And dainties a gieat store o* em ! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain'd by any ndoiis blot; 
And may he nerer want a gnnt 

That's ibnd of Tnllochgwom. 

Bat for the discontented fool 
Who wants to be oppression's tooI> 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul 

And discoutent derooF him ! 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow. 
May dool and bcktow be his chance, 

And honest souls abhor him ! 
May dool and sorrow be his chance. 
And a' the ills that cmne &ae France, 
Whae'er he be that winna dance 

The reel of ToUocbgonim t 

The Reverend John Sldnncr wrote this song; and 
Bnms speaks of it with a rapture which Z bape was 
real, ibr I would rather suppose that his judgment was 
fin' once infirm, than imagine him insincoe. His words 
are— and they are exceedingly characteristio — 

" Accept in plain dull prose my most sincere thanks 
for the best poetical cranpliment I ever received. I as- 
sure you. Sir, as a poet, you have conjured up an airy 
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demon of vanity in my fiincy wliich the beet abiUtiea in 
your other opacity will be ill able to lay. I r^ret— 
and while I live ahall regret — that when I was north 
I had not the pleasure of paying a yonnger brothei'B 
dntifol respect to the anthcff of the best Scotch song 
ever Scotland saw, " TullochgtHum's my delight." The 
worid may tiunk slightly ot the craft of gong'-makiiig, 
if they please ; but as Job says, ' O that mine adversary 
had written a book !' Let them try." 

Tnllochgomm is indeed a lively clever song, but I 
would never have edited this collection had I thou^t 
with Bums, that it is the best Scotch stmg Scotland 
I may say with the king in my fevoortte 



baUad, 



I trust I have withi« my realm 
Five hundred good as he. 



MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 

When I upon thy bosom lean. 

And fimdly clasp thee a' my ain, 
I glory in the sacred ties 

That made ns ane, wha ance were twain. 
A mutual flame iuspiies us buth. 

The tender look, the mdting kiss : 
Ev'n years shall ne'er destroy our love. 

But (mly gie us change u' bliss. 
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Hae I a wish t if a a' for thee ; 

I ken thy wish is me to pUase; 
Oar momenta paw bo smooth away. 

That numbers on as look and gase : 
W«el pktised they see our happy days, 

Nor envy's sel' finds anght to blame ; 
And ay when weary cares arise. 

Thy bosom still shall be my bame. 

JU lay me tlieiej and take my rest. 

And if that an^t distnrfo my dear, 
I'll bid her lan^ her cares away. 

And bc^ her not to drop a tear : 
Hae I a joy ? it's a' her ain ; 

United still her heart and mine ; 
They're like the woodbine roand the tree. 

That's twined till death shall them disjoin. 

The great and merited snccesa of Bnms inspired many 
of the rustics of Scotland with a belief, that as they 
equalled him in condition and in education, they also 
equalled him in genios. Volume fiillowed volume, 
and it was long beftve the contempt or the n^lect 
of mankind ^cceeded in silencing their idle strains. 
Amcmg them came forward John Lapruk, portioner of 
Dal&am, near Mnirkirk, in Ayrshire, the cOTrespondent 
of Bums, and to whtmi the youthful poet, ambitdous ai 
distinction, had addressed several of his most exquisite 
poetic epistles. But of all the verses with which Lap- 
raik courted public notice, time has left us nothing, save 
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the present song. It obtuned the early admiratioii of 
Burns ; and had it wonted nich patronage, the poetical 
compliment whidi he paid it would have aecuied it from 
forgetfolness. 

Ijapraik, in a mtonent when he fragot whether he 
was rich or poor, became security for srane persons con- 
cerned in a ruinous speculation called the Ayr Bonk, 
and was compelled to sell his little estate on which his 
name had been sheltered for many oentuiiea. His se- 
curities were largo* than the prodnce of his ground 
ctfrered, and he found his way into the jail at Ayr when 
he was sixty yean <dd. In tlus uncomfortable abode, 
bis son told me, he cnnposed this song: it is recon- 
cilable with the account which he gave to Boms, that 
he made it one day when his wife liad been mourning 
over their misfbrtunes. 



MY GODDESS, WOMAN. 

Of mighty Nature's handy-wtvloi. 

The CMmnon or nnraxumoB, 
There's nought throng a' her limits wide 

Can be cmnpared to woman. 
The fermer tmls, the merchant tn^es. 

From dawing to Hui gloamin ; 
The &rmer's cares, the merchant's toils. 

Are a' to please thee, woman. 
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The sailor Bpreads the dsrmg sail, 

ThTM^h hniowB chafed and finmiiig, 
F<r gemB and gold, and jewels rare. 

To pleate thee, lovely woman. 
The Boidior fights o'er crimMn'd fields. 

In distant climates roaming; 
Bat lays, wi' pride, his laurels down, 

Befiwe thee, ornqneriiig wtmuui. 

The monanjh leans his golden throne. 

With other men in common. 
And lays aside his crown, and kneels 

A subject to theei, wtnnan. 
Though all were mine e'er man possesc^d, 

BarhariMt, Oredc, or Roman, 
What would earth be, frue east to west. 

Without my goddeat, woman ? 

This very clever scmg has &iled to find public favour : 
the ladies, on wlmn it lavishes such praise, have treated 
it with coldness and neglect. It fint appeared in John- 
son's Musical Uoaenm : the authm's name is John Lear- 
mtrnt, and he was a gardener at Dalkeith. Hewasoneof 
those lesser spirits tdiom the success <rf Bnnu called into 
the worldfiir a littlespace. He seems to have had some 
of the ri^t stuff about him for a lyric poet. This song 
is voyhapinly imagined, bat the execution is unequaL 
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THE WAYWARD WIFE. 

Alas ! my son, yon little know 
Tbe tomvn which from wedlock flow: 
Faiewell sweet hours of mirth and ease. 
When you have gotten a wife to pleaae. 

Your hopes are high, your wisdom small, 
Woe has not had yon in its thrall ; 
The black cow (hl your foot ne'er trod, 
Whidi makes yon sing aloog the road. 

Stay Solway's tide, rule Criffel's wind. 
Turn night to day, and cure the Uind ; 
Make apples grow cm tiAa trees. 
But never hope a wifie to please. 

Whate'er yon love she'll mock and scoth. 
Weep when you sing, ring when you mooi 
Her nimble tongue and feariess hand 
Are ensigns <rf her hi^ craomand. 

When I, like yon, was yonag and tne, 
I valued not the proudest she ; 
Like you, my boast was bcJd and vain. 
That men alone were Ixnn to leign. 
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Great Hercnlea and SampwHi too 
Were Btronger fitr than I or you, 
Ytt tbey were baffled by their dears. 
And felt the distaff and the shears. 

Sbnt gates of brass, and well-built walla. 
Are proof 'gainst swords and canmm-baUs; 
But nought is &nmd, by sea or land. 
That can a wayward wife withstand. 

This clever song was written by Hiss Jenny Orahame 
of Dumfries, a maiden lady of lively wit, faacinating 
manners, and in hv yonth one of the most acoanj^ished 
dancers in the district. She composed many other veraea, 
bat the [nesent arag altme escaped frmn her hand into 
pt^nilaiity. In the Orlando Fnrioso of Sir John Har- 
rington we meet with the proverbial line. 

The Uack oxe has not trod on their toe ; 

and in the north of England it still continues to be ap- 
|died in the manner of the smg. 
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THE MILLER. 

O merry may the maid be 

Who marries wi' the mQler, 
Fcr tool day or fiur day 

He's ay bringing till her ; 
Has ay a penny in his pondi, 

Haa something het tat sa|^>er, 
Wi* beef and pease, and melting cheese. 

An' lumpa o' yellow bntter. 

Behind the door sbtnd bags o' meal. 

And in the ark is plenty ; 
And good hard cakes his mither bakes. 

And mony a sweeter dainty. 
A good fat sow, a sleeky oow. 

Are standing in the byre ; 
Whilst winking pnss, wi' mealy mou. 

Is playing round the fire. 

Good ugns are these, my mither says, 

And bids me take the miller ; 
A miller's wife's a merry wife. 

And he's ay bringing till her. 
For meal or roaut she'll never want 

Till wood and water's scanty; 
As lang as cocks and cackling hens. 

She '11 ay hae eggs in plenty. 
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Id winter time, when wind and sleet 

Shalu ha-lumse, bom, and byre. 
He aitB ande a clean hearth rtane, 

Btfyre a ranaing fire; 
O'er £Mming ale he tells his tale ; 

And ttj to show he's happy. 
He dape his weans, and dawtea bis wife 

Wi' kisses wann and sappy. 

The Miller was wiitten by Sir Jdin Clerk ti Pemiy- 
cnick, and fint made its appeaiance in Yair's Channer, 
in the year I76I. The caninencing lines ferm part of 
a more andent song, into the peculiar tact of iriiich the 
poet has entered with mudi tmth and felidty. The 
present ccppy varies from other vtxatma; it has spared a 
verse from the narrative wbidi the story seemed not to 
want, and where it departs frmn the earlier copies it 
departs fi» the sake cS nature and trath. On the wbde, 
it presents a very pleasing picture of rustic enjoymenb 
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NO DOMINIES FOR MB, LADDIE. 

I chanced to meet an tdrj bWc^ 

A new-made pulpiteer, laddie, 
Wi' cock'd up hat and powder'd vng. 

Blade coat, and cuffs fn' dear, laddie. 
A lang cravat at him did wag, 

And hackles at his knee, laddie ; 
Says he, my heart, by Cupid's dart. 

Is captivate to thee, lasde. 

I'll rather chnse to tht^ grim death ; 

So cease and let me be, laddie : 
For what i says he ; G«od troth, sud I, 

No dominies for me, laddie. 
Ministers' stipends are uncertain rents 

For lady's conjunct-fee, laddie; 
When books and gowns ore a' cried down. 

No dominies for me, laddie. 

But for your sake I'll fleece the Sock, 

Grow ridi as I grow auld, lassie ; 
If I be spared I'll be a laird. 

And thon's be madam call'd, lassie. 
Bnt what if ye should chance to die, 

Iieave baimies, ane or twa, laddie? 
Naething wad be reserved for them 

But hair-moul'd books to gnaw, laddie. 
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At thia he angry was, I wat. 

He gloom'd and look'd fii' hie, laddie : 
When I perceived this, in haake 

I left my dominie, laddie- 
Fare ye well, tny duurning maid ; 

This lesson learn of me, lassie. 
At the next offer hold Um fast. 

That first makes love to thee, lassie. 

Then I returning hame again. 

And coming down the town, laddie. 
By my good lock I'dumced to meet 

A gentleman diagoon, laddie ; 
And he took me by baith the hands, 

"Twas help in time of need, laddie; 
Fools on ceremoniea stand, 

At twa words we agreed, laddie. 

He led me to hia quaitcs'-Iionse, 

Where we exchanged a wwd, laddie : 
We had nae use for bladk gowns there. 

We married o'er the sword, laddie. 
Martial mnaic's £tr more line 

Than ony Benu<Hi bell, laddie ; 
Gold, red and bine, ia more divine 

Than bladi, the hue of hell, laddie. 

Kings, queens, and princes, crave the aid 
Of my brave stout dragocm, laddie ; 
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While dominies are aindi etnploT'd 
'Boat whnrM and mekdath gatnxa, laddle- 

Away wi' a' time ii^uniog loom ! 
They look like. Let me be, laddie: 

I've mere delist in naring gORS — 
No il<imiiiie« 6r me, laddie. 

Thia Kuig was written by the Revoend Nathaniel 
Haduy of Crgeamichael, in Gallomy ; and it is alleged 
^li»t. be was himself tbe slidited dominie whom he hss 
so felidtonsly ridieoled ,* tot he had paid his addieascfl, 
in early life, to a &ir but soomiul lady, who oonaidned 
hendf &r above the laak and ptetensicKis of a " new^ 
made palpiteer," and fiaally yielded to the assidnities of 
an admirer vb) sported a gandier liresry, and pursued a 
more attractiTe and romantic vocation. 



THE BONNIE BRUCKET LASSIE. 

The bonnie bracket lassie. 

She's bine beneath the een ; 
She was the fairest lassie 

That danced on the green. 
A lad he loo'd her dearly. 

She did his love retnm ; 
But he his vows Has broken. 

And left her for to mourn. 
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My shape, abe nys, wu li 

My fece wns Mi and clean; 
But now I'm bonnie bracket, 

And bine beneatli the sen. 
My eyea were bri^t and apatkling, 

Before that they tnra'd blue ; 
But now they're dnll with weepii^ 

And a', my love, fta yea. 

My person it waa comely. 

My shape they said waa neat ; 
But now I am quite changed. 

My staya they winna meet. 
A' ni^t I Bleeped soundly. 

My mind was nefer sad ; 
Bnt miw my rest is broken, 

Wi' thinHag o' my lad. 

O could I live in darkness. 

Or bide me in the sea. 
Since my lore k nn&ithM, 

And has finsaken me ! 
No othv love I suffer'd 

Within my breast to dwell ; 
In nodght I hmt offended 

Bnt loving bim too well. 

Her lover heard her mourning, 
As by he chanced to pass ; 
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And inesa'd unto his boaom 

The lovely bracks lass. 
My dear, he said, cease grierlng; 

Since that your line's so true. 
My bminie brucket lassie, 

I'll feithfiil prove to yon. 

James Tytler, the author of this popular song, was a 
devor and very eccentric character — a printer, a pub- 
liaber, a poet, a compiler, a projector, a wild democrat, 
and a maker of ballocms. His laboorB were many and 
unprodnctive. He was familiar vrith oil the varieties of 
evil fintnne, and experienced by turns the misery of a 
poet, a publisher, and a drudge to literary speculators. 
This person exhibited a sad image .(^ daily dqtouleiioe 
for bread on the pen. With leaky shoes, a hat without 
the crown, aeighbonrlesB kneebuckless, clothes ragged 
and stained with poet's and with printer's ink, and sni' 
mated by whisky, he has been seen ^ding from bouse 
to bouse at the twilight, as mnch from dread of en- 
conntering a creditor, as from shame of bis wretched* 
ness. At last he entered deeply into the wild schemes 
of our revolutionary fonatics, and was oUiged to seek 
refuge in America, where be died in the fifty-e^th 
year of his age. THs song, to wbich akme of all his 
works be owes the notice of bis name, originated in an 
ancient lyric of the same title, which is not quite ladies' 
reading* 
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ROSLIN CASTLE. 



'TwBs in tliat aeaaoa of the year 
When all things gay and sweet appav, 
Tliat Colin, with the momiag ny. 
Arose and song his nial lay. 
Of Nannie's dutnus the ahq^ierd matg. 
The hills and dales vridi Nannierang; 
While Rolin caatle heard the swain. 
And edioed back the dieerfiil strain. 

Awake, sweet Mnse ! the 1n«athing spring 
With rapture warms, awake and sing I 
Awake and join the vocal throng, 
Who hail the morning with a Bong : 
To Nannie raise the dieerAil lay; 
O! bid her haste and crane away; 
In sweetest smiles henelf adorn. 
And add new graces to the mom ! 

O hark, my love ! 4m ev'ry spray, 
Eadi feather'd warbler tunes bis lay ; 
"Tis beauty firee the ravisb'd throng, 
And lore inspires the meldng song : 
Tbtat let my raptured notes arise, 
Vta beauty darts tnm Nannie's eyea. 
And love my rising boamn warms, 
Aod fiUs my soul with sweet alarms. 
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eome, mj We I thy Cdin's lay 
With r^itare cmlls, O oonw amy i 

Cooie, iriiile the Hoe thb wnsth ihall twine 
Aroond thet modert hrow ot thine. 

01 hither haete, and with thee bring 
That beanty Uooming like the spring 
ThoK gracca that divinely liune. 

And charm thia lanah'd breast of mine! 

Iliii aaag ii ittribnted tw a youth of the mine of 
Biduurd Hcnrit, eonetiine aaanvcnaia and oompanion to 
Dr. Bla^ock- Dnring the penod of the blind poef ■ 
reaidenoe in Cnmberland, Hewit led him about ; and, 
on qoittiag hia ttniet, kddnaaed Bome venea to hie 
friend, in ^lidi be allndet to the narratiTe ballads and 
■onga with which the coantiy pec^ cheer tbor fire-, 
■idea, and of which he was hinuelf a faithful nixamx. 
Of the author I am mtrrj I cm give no farther aocount 
The old ballade whieh be lored to repeat have sank into 
oblirion with him, nnleo MMue of them had the gsod 
fortune to meet the eye of Sir Walter Seott. 
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FAIREST OP THE FAIR. 

O Nannie, wilt tboB gang wi' me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ; 
Can silent glens have charms for thee. 

The lowly cot and msset gown ? 
Nae langer drest in silken sheen, 

Nae hinga dedc'd v¥ jewels rare. 
Say, canst thon quit each coartly scene. 

Where thou wert iairest of the fair? 

O Nannie, when thon'rt &t awa'. 

Wilt thou not cast a look behind ? 
Say, canst thou face the flaky snaw, 

Nor Bhrink before the warping wind ? 
O can that saft and gentlest mien 

Severest hardships learn to bear. 
Nor sad r^jret each courtly scene. 

Where thou wert fairest of the &ir? 

O Nanni^ canst thou love so true. 

Through perils keen wi' me to gae i 
Or when thy swain mishap shall roe, 

To share with him the pang of wae f 
And when invading pains be&il, 

Wilt thou assnme the nurse's care. 
Nor wishAil those gay scenes recall. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair P 
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And when at last thy lore shall die. 

Wilt thou receire his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each straggling sigh. 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o'er his mnch-lov'd da^ 

Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear ? 
Nor then regret thoae scenes so gay. 

Where thou wert ftirest of the &ir? 

This Tesry natural and charming song has been wel- 
Gomed in Scotland as one of its own productions ; and 
indeed in language and feeling it is quite nmrthem. The 
imitation of the aongs of Caledonia is as happy as any of 
the Bishop of Dromore's English productions. As a 
compensation to our southern inends for admitting this 
lyric among those of the north, I shall exclude many 
Anglo- Scottish productions which for some time have 
mingled with ours. No En^ish poet has caught up the 
language and the character of oar national songs with 
such happiness and sldll as Percy; and I beliere no poet 
and critic has rendered such essential benefit to the 
literature of the island. The paUication of the Reliques 
of English Poetry recalled the taste of the country to 
the simple and the natural, and ezpoaed the poverty of 
the cold and glittering style which came, with other 
fashions, from abroad. 
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THE LEA iUG. 



Will ye gang o'er the lea rig. 

My aia kind dearie-o; 
And cnddle there fa' Idndly 

Wi' me, my kind dearie-o ? 
At thorny bnBh, or birko) tree. 

Well daff, and nerer weary-o;' 
They'll scug ill e'en &ae you and iDe, 

My ain kind dearie-o. 

Nae herd wi' kent or colly there 
Shall ever come to fear ye^; 

Bui laverodcB whistling in the air 
. Shall woo, like me, their dearie-a 

While ithers herd their Iambs and ewes. 
And toil &a warld's gear, my jo. 

Upon the lee my pleasure grows 
Wi' thee, my kind dearie-o. 

At gloamin', if my lone I be, 

Oh, but I'm wondrous eerie-o ; 
And mony a heavy si^ I gie. 

When absent irae my dearie-o : 
But seated 'neath the milk-white thorn. 

In ev'ning fair and dearie-o, 
Enraptur'd, a' my cares I scorn, 

Whan wi' my kind dearic-a 
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Whare throu^ the birks the bumie rows. 

Aft hae I gat fn' cheerie-o. 
Among the bonnie greensward howea, 

Wi' thee, my kind dearie-o> 
I've conrted till I've beard the craw 

Of honeat Chanticleerie^t, 
Yet neva mitt'd my aU^ ava. 

Whan wi' my kind deaiieMk 

For though the night were ne'er Bae dark. 

Awl I were ne'er aae weary-o, 
I'd meet thee on the lea rig, 

My ain kind dearie-o. 
While in this weary warld of wae. 

This wildemesB eae drearie-o. 
What makes me blithe, and keeps me aae ^ 

Til lliee, my kind dearie-o. 

The first two verses of this song were written by the 
unfortunate Robert Fei^nson, a poet <rf fine geniua 
and irr^nlar life, whose wwks bear promise ot expand- 
ing powers, and a more exalted and conaistent song. 
The first time I ever saw his poems, their perusal was 
accompanied by an anecdote of the author too charao 
teristic not to be true- " He was a strange lad," said 
my friend,-" and as wild as a poet ought tit be. One 
day, in Dumfries, I saw a pale young man in an odd 
cap and a flannel jacket, staring at the crowds, who 
were staring at him. Some said he was mad, s<RDe stud 
he waa winning a Wager, and some said he was a poet.— 
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This lust conjecture was right; — it was Robert Fer- 
guson, who, from Botne idle vaunt, or for Bome foolish 
wager, imdertoolc to walk from Edinburgh to Dumfries 
in that strange dress, and performed his undoiaking." 
The three additional verses ore written by Mr. William 
Reid, bookseller in Glasgow. They are executed much 
in the feeling and mannet of the original sraig. 



WHAT AILS THE LASSES AT HE. 

I am a young bat^elor winsome, 

A &rmer by rank and d^ree. 
And few I see gang out more handsome 

To kirk or to market than me. 
I've outsight and insight, and credit. 

And &ae onie eelist I'm free ; 
I'm weel enough boarded and bedded, — 

What ails the lasses at me ? 

My bughta of good store are na scanty, 

My byres are weel stock'd wi' kye ; 
Of meal in my girnels there's plenty. 

And twa or three easements fbrby. 
A horse to ride out when they're weary. 

And cock wi' the best they can see ; 
And then be ca't dautie and deary, — 

1 wonder what ub them at me. 
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I've tried them, baith highland and lowland. 

Where I a &ir ba^ain oould see ; 
The black and the brown wa« unwilUng, 

The iair anes were want o' the thiee. 
With jookB and wi' scrapes I've addressed them. 

Been with them baith modest and £ree ; 
But triiatever way I caressed them. 

They were cross and were canker'd wi' me. 

There's wntacks, and cripples, and cranalianka. 

And a' the wandoghts that I ken, 
Nae sooner they smile on the lasses,' 

Than they are ta'en far enou^ ben. 
But when I speak to them that's stately, 

I find them aye ta'ea wi' the gee. 
And get the denial ta' flatly ; — 

What think ye can ail them at me P 

I hare a gnde offer to make them. 

If they would but heaiken to me ; 
And that is, I'm willing to take them, 

Gin they wad be hmtest and free. 
Iiet her wha likes best write a billet. 

And send the sweet message to me ; 
By sun and by moon, I'll fulfil it. 

Though ovoked or crippled she be ! 

To the poet's ehallenge a very long and a very dull 
answer was written, and signed " Jeanie Gndden," 
which follows the song in many collections. I hare 
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dennded tli« present lyric of tvo venes, and still it is long 
enoogli. The author, Alexander Boas, had not learned 
tbe art of being brief;— 'he continued to sing while 
lliere was any hope of a listener. Bnnu calls him 
" Robs, the wild warlock," bnt there is little witchery 
in his verse;— it is humble, and homely, and accurate. 



THERE'S NAE LUCE ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

And are ye su^ the news is true? 
And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a tune to talk o' work ? 
Ye jades, fling by your wheel 1 
Is this a time to think of wark. 
When Colin's at the door i 
Gie me my cloak ! Ill to the quay. 
And see him come ashore.— 

Fot there's nae lock abont the honse. 
There's nae luck ava; 

There's little pleasure in the house. 
When our gndeman's awa.' 

BJse up, and mak a clean fire-side. 
Put oa the muckle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown. 
And Jod his Sunday coat ; 
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And m&k their shewn as black aa alaes, 
Their hoee as vrUte as snaw ; 
It'a B.' to please my ain gudeman. 
He likea to see them hraw. 

There's twa hens upm the bank. 

Been fed this month and m^r, 

Mak haste and thra their necks about. 

That Ctdin veel may fare ; 

And spread the table neat and clean. 

Gar ilka thing look braw ; 

It's a' for love of my gudeman. 

Pew he's been lang awa'. 

O gie me down my bigonets. 

My bishop-Battin gown ; 

And rin an' tell the Bfullie's wife 

That C<^n'a come to town : 

My Sunday shoon they mann gae on, 

My hose o' pearl blue ; 

It'a a' to please my tun gudeman. 

For he's baith leal and true. 

Sae true his wwds, sae smooth his speech. 

His breath like caller air ! 

His very foot has music in't 

When he comes up the stair : 

And will I see bis face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ^ 

I'm downright dizzy with the thought. 

In troth I'm like to greet. 
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The canld blsata of the winter wind. 

That thrilled throogh my heart, 

They're a' Mawn by ; I hoe him safe. 

Till death well ner^ part: 

Bnt what puts parting in my head, 

It may be &r awa' ; 

The present moment i> onr ain, 

Hie neist we never saw ! 

Since Colin'a well, I'm well content, 

I hae nae mair to crare ; 

Could I bat live to mak him blest, 

I'm blest abotm the lare. 

And will I aeehisfiice again? 

And will I bear him speak f 

I'm downri^ diszy with the thon^t. 

In bwth I'm like to greet. 

This is one of the finest domestic songs in the lan- 
goage— fiill of kind thon^its, female j<^, and f^icitons 
expressions. What can eqnal the flatter of delist into 
wtdeb the heroine is thrown by the approadi of her 
hn^band ! The many and the hurried commands which 
she gives to her maidens to trim the bouse and prepare 
the children, her own wish to appear before him in her 
best attire, with her hose of pearl blue, and the breath- . 
less rapture with which she asserts — 

His very foot has music in't 
When he comes up the stair, 

all stamp the verse with nature and truth. 

DiqiiiicdbvGoogIc 
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For ■ while the aong had no aathor'a name ; at last, it 
passed for the productioit of an enthadastic old wisnan 
of the west of Scotland, called Jean Adam, who kept a 
school and wrote reises, and claimed this song aa hcv 
own compositiui. It happened, however, dnring the 
period that Mr. Cromek was editing his collection of 
Scottish Songs, that Dr. Sim discovered amMtg the ma^ 
nnscripts of Mickle, the translate of the Lnsiad, an 
imperfect, altered, and corrected copy of the song, with 
all the marks ctf authcnvhip about it. The changes 
whidi the poet had made were many and mrious, and 
were conclusive of his claim to the honour of the so^ : 
bis widow added decisive testimony to this, end said 
that her husband wrote her a copy — said it was Ms 
own, and explained the Scottiab words. Mickle, too, 
was a maker of songs in the manner of our early lyrics, 
and his genius supports his title to this truly Scottish 
s(»ig. But I have not songht to deprive the <^ school- 
mistress of the honour of the scmg, without feeling some 
oonsdentious qualms. Many lyric poets have taken 
pleasure in secretly ekeing out the ancient smga of 
their country ; and, after all, Mickle may have done no 
more for this than improve the language, and new-model 
the narrative. 
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BfARY'8 DREAM. 

The moaa had cUmb'd the h^beat hill 

That rises o'er the loiiTGe of Dee, 
And tma the eastern amnmit shed 

Her ailTer light ob tow'r and tree; 
Whea Mai7 laid her down to sleep. 

Her thoBghts on Sandy far at sea; 
When B(rft and imt a TOioe was heard, 

^yii^ Mary, weep no more tar ue. 

She fttm her piUQW gently rais'd 

Her head, to ask who there mi^t be; 
She saw yanng Sandy shir'niig stand. 

With visage pole and boUow e'e :— 
O Mary dear, oold is my day. 

It lies beneath a sbmny sea; 
Far far from thee I sleep in death. 

So, Hary, weq> no more for me- 

Three sttvmy nights and storaiy days 

We tosa'd upon the rs^ng main. 
And long we strove onr bark to save. 

Bat all onr striying waa in vain. 
Ev'n then, when horror ehiU'd my Uood, 

My heart was fill'd with love for thee : 
The storm is past, and I'm at reat. 

So, Mary, weep no more for me. 

TOL. III. X 
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O maidoi dear, thyself prepare, 

We soon gh&ll meet apon tliat shore 
Where lore is free frran doabt and care. 

And thou and I shall pait no more. 
Land etow'i the code, the shadow fled. 

No mate of Sandy could she see ; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 

" Sweet Mary, weep no mmc for me t" 

This beautifhl and pathetic aaag is all that CMUiectB 
the name of John Lowe with the national poetry of Scot- 
land. It embodies in toaching verse the&te of a youth 
of the name of Miller, who was beloved by Mary 
Mai^de, of Airds in Galloway ; and in calling in the 
aid of romantic superstition, I hare heard that it only 
abides by the story; for by dream w vision bei lover's 
&te was said to have been first revealed to her. I have 
never seen any more of Lowe's poetry which merits re- 
membrance. Since the first appearance of the song, 
which was soon after the year 1770, it has received, I 
know not from what hand, two very judicious amend- 
ments. — It originally commenced thus : 

Pale Cynthia jnst had reached the hill, 
iriiich was well exchanged for — 

The moon hod climbed the highest hill. 
The fifth and uzth lines, at the same time, by an ex- 
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cellent anendatkn, let ns mt onoe iato flu itream of 
this affeetiag story. — Tbvj moe ran diiu : 

Wbai Mary laid her down to sleep. 
And scarcely yet bod dooed ber ^e. 

Hie aheradon, it will be obaerred, engnfts a snper- 
stitioiu influence on tbe story, and girea it an equal hcdd 
on tbe imagmatim and the heart. Lowe wrote anotbCT 
song, called " P(mipey's Ghost," which Bnrna inquired 
after when he was seeking songs for Jdinson. The 
Scottish Mnse lent her aid reluctantly to a dasic sub- 
ject, and " Pompey's Obcat" is bat a wreath of mist 
ccanpared to the spirit of Sandie. 



MARY'S DREAM. 

The lovely moon had climbed the hill. 

Where eagles big aboon the- Dee ; 
And like the looks (tf a lovely dame, 

Bnni^t jmf to every body's e'e : 
A' bat sweet Mary, deep in sleep. 

Her thoughts on Sandie &r at sea; 
A voice dropt soffly in her ear. 

Sweet Mary, weqt nae mair fiw me t 
x3 
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She lifted np her waadcnng tea 

To Bee from iriienoe die vtdoe might be. 
And there she raw yoong Sandie stand, 

A ahadowj iinm, wi' hollow e'e I 
O MuT dear, lament lue mair, 

I'm in death-thr«wa below the aea ; 
Thy weeping mahea me lad in bliss, 

8ae, Mary, weep nae mair ftr me 1 

The wind slept when we left the boy. 

Bat soon it waked and raised the main. 
And God he hon ns down the deep : 

Wha strive wi' him bat strave in vainf 
He stretdted his arm, and took me np, 

Tho* laith I was to gang bat thee ; 
I look frae hearen abocn the stwrn, 

Sae, Mary, weep nae mair tat me 1 

Tak sff the bride sheets frae thy bed. 
Which thon hast &alded down fcv me : 

Unrobe thee of thy earthly stole- 
Ill meet wi' thee in IieaTen hie. 

Three times the gray cock flapt hia wing 
To mark the moming lift his e'^ 

And thrice the passing spirit said. 
Sweet Mary, weep nxe mair fer me I 

This TariatiDn of Lowe's beaatifal lyric is copied 
from Ciomek's Remains of Nithadale and Galloway 
Soi% where it was accranpanied by remarks on its claima 
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to notice u a Scottuh veraioii and variety of die other. 
It has been described u an attempt to injure the &me 
ofLowe, asif T&riaticHuof ecHigshad nowforthefirst time 
appeared in the language ; and it has been also repre- 
sented as doll and stupid. To seek to injure a poet's 
&me by publishing a variation of his song, sprinkled 
with the native dialect of the land, is a diarge that 
mi^t have been made ogsinst both Ramiav and Bonn ; 
theb works abound with soch lyrics. And to write 
a good song down by means of a duller one, remioda 
me of ^ dergyman who came to London on purpose to 
write down Paradise Lost. It is needless to say man : 
if I abstain from noticing the printed folly of one of llie 
district authors, it is cmly t*"™"** I wish not to revive 
the memory of a work which the world has so willingly 
and so hastQy forgotten. I feel reluctance at waging 
war with a candidate for a pulpit — besides I have a 
reverence for gravity and dnlness, and a sympathy fiv 
those who seem largely endowed by nature with the 
power of promoting the shunbers of a reqKctable con- 
gregation. 
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CAULD KAIL IN ABERDEEN. 

There's canid kul in Aberdeen, 

And castocfcs in StralKigk ; 
Oin I hae bot a boonie lass, 

Ye're welcome to your cogie. 
And jre may sit up a' the night. 
And diink tiD it be braid day -light : 
Ctie me a lass baith clean and ti^t, 

To dance the reel o' Bogie. 

In cotillons the French excel, 

Jotm Boll lores country danCes; 
The SpaniardB danoe bndangoe well ; 

Mynheer an all'mand prances; 
In fbnisome reds the Scots delight, 
At threesomes they dance wond'ions li^t. 
But twasomes ding a' out o' sig^t, 
Danc'd to the reel o' Bogie. 

Come, lads, and view your partners weel. 
Wale eadi a blithesMne rogie : 

111 tak this lassie to mysel', 
She looks sae keen and rogie: 
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Now, pipra lad, bang np tbe spring; 
The conntry &^on is the thing. 
To pree their mon's ere We b^io 
To dance the reel o' Bogie. 

Now illu lad has got « lass 

Save yon anld doited fogie. 
And ta'en a fling apon the graas. 

As they do in StnlMigte ; 
Bat a' the laaaee kdt sae &in 
We canna think ooiseb to hain. 
For tihey aiaiin hae dieir come-again 

To dance the reel o' Bogie- 

Now a' the lads hae dwe their beat. 

Like true men o' Stra^wgie ; 
We'll stop a while and tak a rest. 

And tipple ont a cogie. 
Come now, my lads, and tak yonr glass. 
And try ilk other to surpass 
In wishing health Ut er'ry lass. 

To dance the reel o' Bogie. 

Caold Kale in Aberdeen has been a standing dish finr 
the bards of that district for many years : bat thou^ 
nnmenms verses have been poored forth in its honour, 
nme of tbem are excellent. Fame imputes the present 
song to the Dnke of Gordon ; and if fome is ri|^t, his 
^lace has been &ee and condescending in Ms enjoyments ; 
he dances on the green with moch animation, and salutes 
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his nutic paitner with a galluitry wortky of tlie Iioiue 
of Gordon. Of the other uiigi, sndent and modnn, 
few quoUtions will aerre :— 

Titattt'a canld kale in Aberdeen, 

And castodu in Stra'bogie, 
Where illca lad mann hae hia Isbb, 

Bat I mann hae my cogie. 
For I mann hae my oogie, lasa, 

I caana want my cogie ; 
I wadna gie my three-girred cog 

For a' the qneana in Bogie. 

This AbcTdeenghire taper goes on to complain of a 
ndghbonr's wife, whose nnmoons children somewhat 
aonmped her hnsbasd in his cnpa, while she gave him 
other intelligible admcmitions : 

She &nd fum ance at Willie Sbaip's, 
And what they maist did lan^ at. 

She brake the bicker, spilt the drink. 
And tightly gowffed his haffet. 
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STREPHON AND LYDIA. 

All lonely <at ihe Buhry beadi 

Expiring Strephtm layi 
No bond the oradial dfan^t to reach. 

Nor cheer the f^oomj way. 
Ill-&ted youth ! no parent ni^ 

To catch thy fleeting breath. 
No bride to fix thy swinuning eye. 

Or amooth the ftce of death I 

Par distant from the mornnM scene 

Thy parents sit at ease. 
Thy Lydia rifles all the plain. 

And all the sprii^ to pleaae. 
Ill&tedyouthl by ftnit of friend. 

Not fiirce of foe, depress'd. 
Thou fall'st, alas I thyself, thy kind. 

Thy country, nnredress'd ! 

The author of this toucbing song was William Wat- 
lace, Eaq., of Caimhall, oountyof Ayr ; and I am aonj 
he has left only this very brief proof of very fine lyric 
powers. He baa erred with others in the use of un- 
^tural name»— Strepbon and Lydia give the ur of 
fiction to a very true and mournful atcny. The hero and 
benune were perhaps the loveliest couple of tbeir time. 
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The gentleman vbb commonly known by the name of 
Beau Gibson. The lady was the " Gentle Jean," cele- 
brated in Mr. Hamilttm of Bangour'a poems. Haring 
frequently met at puUic places, they had fbnned a re- 
dpTOcal attachment, which their friends thought dan- 
genms, as their resources were by no means adequate to 
their tastes and habits of life. To elude the bad conse- 
quences of such a connexion, Strepbon was sent abroad 
with a commission, and perished in Admiral Vranon'a 
expedition to Carthagena, in the year 1740. 



THE BOATI£ ROWS. 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows fn' weel : 
Afeihie tuck attend the boats, 

The murlain, and the creeL 
Weel may die boatie row. 

And better may it speed ; 
Weel may tibe boatie row. 

That wins the bairns' biead. 

I coost my line in Laigo bay. 
And fishes I catch'd nine; 

"Twaa three to bml, and three to fry. 
And three to bait the line. 
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The bo«tie ro>wa, the boatie rows. 
The boatie rowi indeed ; 

And hsppy be the lot of k' 
Who wishes her to speed. 

O weel may the boatie row 

That 611a a heavy creel, 
And cleads ns a' frae head to feet. 

And buys onr ponitch meaL 
Hie Iwatie raws, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows indeed ; 
And happy be the lot of a' 

Hut wish the boatie speed. 

When Jamie vmr'd he would be mii 
And wan fnie me my heart, 

mnckle lifter grew my creel t 
Re wwvte we'd never part. 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 
The boatie rows fu* weel ; 

And mucUe lighter is the lade 
When lore bovs up the creeL 

My koTcb I pnt upon my head. 
And diefls'd mysel' fii' braw, 

1 trow my heart was donf an* wae 

When Jamie gaed awa' : 

Bat weel may the bmtie row. 

And lacky be her part ; 
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And li^Unmc be the laatM^i care 
That yields an honeat heut. 

When Sawney, Jock, and Janede, 

An np, and gotten lear, 
Th^ll help to gar the bcntie tow. 

And lighten a' our caie. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rawi. 

The boatie niwa fn' weel ; 
And lig^tMOe be her heart that bean 

The mnrlain and the cted. 

Bnnu layi the anthv of this Mng " was a Ht. Ewan 
of Aberdeen." It is a charming display of womanly 
affection, ™iwgli«g with the common oonoerns and daily 
avocations of homble lift. We have very few of these 
maritinie lyrics, and ^Aat we have are not exoelUaiL 
The Soottiih poets seon averae to go down to the sea in 
ships, and view the wonders of the Lord an the deep. 
The varied finttuua of a marinw er a fisherman — his 
cbedienoe to the tide his knoiriedge of wild shor ta ■ 
of tlie prodnctuuiB of the sea, and his laboriona oocnpa- 
tion, are all poetic Several cnrioos commnnitiea cf 
fishwiaen behmg to the Scottish coast. 
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RED GLEAMS THE SUN. 

Red gleams the sun on yon hill t^. 

The dew dts on the gowsn ; 
Deep mnrmnrs thro' her glens the Spey, 

Around Kinrara rowftn. 
Wlme art thou, fuTeet, kindest laas? 

Alas ! wert thou but near me. 
Thy gentle soul, thy melting e'e 

Would erer, eyer dieer me. 

The laverock sings among the doads. 

The lambs they spmt so dieeiie. 
And I sit weeping by the birk ; 

O where art l^u, my dearie ! 
Ait may I meet the morning dew, 

Lang greet till I be weary ; 
Thon canns, winna, gentle maid ! 

Thou canna be my dearie. 

This sweet short song was written by Dr. Robert 
Couper, and published about the year 1790. The name 
whidi the author gave it was " Kinrara ;" and Kinrara 
was the summer residenoe of the late Duchess of Oordon, 
to whmn he dedicated two Tolumes oi Toae. 
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THE DARIEN SONG. 

We will go, mudenfl, go 

To the loneMHne woods and monm. 
Where the primroees blow. 

Till our gallant lads retnm : 
Till ftma DarUn's smuiy land 

We shall welcfnne bade again 
That yonng and goodly ccnnpanie 

That ventored o'er the main. 

We will go, lady, go 

To the lonesome wood wi' thee ; 
Tliough chill the winds should blow. 

While those weary days we dree. 
Our lovers' banners prondly waved 

Ae they sailed o'er the iaem — 
Alas ! when will that sweet wind blow 

Will w^ our gallants home f 

O there were white hands waved. 

And many a parting hail 
As their vessel stemmed the tide. 

And stretched the snowy sail : 
With many a sigh and bitter tear. 

And many a parting sign, 
Away they went to spread our fame 

.4 long the boundless brine. 
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You may go, maidens, go 

Yonr wesiy days to dree. 
Bat I shall nenx see 70a moM 

Come laa^iing o'er the lea: 
With watching will your eyes be dim. 

And meikle will yon monrn. 
For never will the lads yon lore 

Fran Dariea's ahmc retnrn. 

" On the 26th of Jnly, 1698, the whole dty of Edin- 
bor^ poured down npon Leith, to see the colony depart 
amid the tears and prayers of relations and friends, and 
of their conntrymen. Neighbouring nations, with a 
mixture irf surprise and respect, saw the poorest kin^ 
d<mi of Enrope sending forth the most gallant and most 
nnmenms colony that had ever gone from the Old to the 
New World." — Sb J. Dalrymple's Remains. The sordid 
policy of foreign powers, and the treachery of King 
William, united to ruin the famous Scottish colony of 
Darim. For nearly half a century, the crael extinction 
of this young colony, and the infiunous murder of the 
people of Glenco, were considered, in Scotland, as na- 
tional grievances, of which the house of Stuart long held 
out the hope of redress or revenge. This beautifol song 
exjvesses very meekly the fears and feelings of the 
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LOCH-ERROCH SIDE. 

Ab I came by Loeh-Errocli side. 

The lofty billB Borveying, 
TiM water dear, the heather bloranB 

Thar fr^rance Bweet coDTeying, 
I met QiiBOU^t my lovely maid, 

I found her like May morning, 
With grues aweet, and charms so tare. 

Her periKKi all adorning. 

How kind her looks, bow bleat was I, 

While in my arms I jn«8s'd her ! 
And she her wishes scarce oonceal'd 

As fondly I caress'd bet. 
She said. If that your heart be troe. 

If constantly you'll love me, 
I heed not care niw fortune's frowns. 

For naught but death shall more me : 

But &ithfdl, loving, true, and kind 

For ever yon shall find me ; 
And of our meeting here so sweet, 

Lodt-Erroch sweet, shall mind me. 
Enrqitnr'd then. My lovely lass, 

I cried, no mwe well tarry ; 
Well leave the fur Loidi-Erroch dde, 

For lovers sotm should marry. 
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This scnig ia Bnpp«Med to be the compositian of James 
TpUsT. sutluv of " The Bonnie Bracket Lassie." It is 
Gt^ed from JohnMHi's Musical Hnsenm, wfaeie it stands 
side by side with a song («i the same Btil^ect by Burns. It 
wants the ori^nal merit of Tytl^s other fine song; but 
wiginol m^t ia a matter of great rarity, and most of 
our modern srags only re-echo, in softer language and 
smoother nnmben, the Uvdy and gni|diic stnins of our 
ancestors. In trnth, many of our latter lyrics are made 
from the impulse of other songs, rather than from the 
native feeliags of the h«irt~«nd lyric love and hen^sm 
are felt through the medinm of verse, when they should 
oome warm and animated from ths bosom. 



THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove * 
Thon messenger of spring ! 

Now heaven repurs thy rural seat. 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green 

Thy certain voice we hear: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 
Or mark the rolling year i 
VOL. lit. 
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JMi^tfiil viHtant ! withtkee 

I hail thie time of flcfwera, 
Aai bem the sound of muse sw^et 

From birds snuwg tlie bKfrpn. 

The tekoelboj, vsmdering throng the wood 

To poll the primraee gay, 
StttftB, the new voice of Bprii^ to hear. 

And imhatea thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the blo«n 

Hmd fliest &j Tooal vale. 
An aannal guest in other lands. 

Another spring to hul. 

Sweet biid, thy bower is eva gttea. 

Thy sky is ever dear ; 
Thmt hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year, 

O oonld I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with joyfid wing. 
Oar annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the spring. 

The oldest English song yet published is in praise of 
the Cockoo— it ie very natural and very curious and 
very authentic :^ 
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Sumw w inuaen in, 

Iilitidesing Caccu; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med. 

And epringeth tlie wade nn ; 
Awe bleteth after lamb, 

Lows after caloe ca, 
Bnlluc states, bucke vertea, 

Marie sing Cuccn. 

Rjtson imagines it at least as old as 12S0, iriiile Sir 
Jdin Hawkins attributes it to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The present scmg is the composititm of the 
Rer. John Xiogan, and would do henonr to any poet. 



ALONE BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. 

The day is departed, and ronnd fnon the doud 

Tile UHKHi in hra beauty appears ; 
The voice ctfthe nightingale warbles aloud 

The munc of love in our ears. 
Maria, appear I now the season so sweet 

With the beat of the heart is in tune ; 
'Hie time is so tender £or lovers to meet 

Alone by the light of the moon. 
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I cannot trtien preaeat nnftild wliat I fei 



Her name to thfr ahqdiada I nerer reveal. 

Yet I think <tf her all the day o'er. 
MMOm, my lore ! do yon long tar tlie glove F 

Do yoa aigh fm an iaterriew aoaa } 
Doa ti'er a kind thoo^t nm on me aa you rove 

Alone by the li^t of the moon ? 

Your name fonn the ahepherda whenever I hear 

My boacnn ia all in a ^ow ; 
Yonr voice, when it Tibrutes so sweet throng mine ear, 

Hy heart thrills-nny eyea overflow- 
Ye powarn of the sky, will yonr bounty divine 

Indulge a find lover hia bocm i 
Shell heart apring to heart, and Maria be mine. 

Alone by the light of the moon ? 

Tiaa very sweet and el^ant song is the cranpaeitiott 
o£ the Rev. John Logan. The association of his love 
with the sweetness of the season, the v<»oe (^ the night- 
ingale, and the li^tofthemocm, is very beandfnl. Hie 
nocturnal interview, to whidi the heroine is invited, has 
had channs for the sons and dau^ten of men in alt 
ages. 
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THE BRABS OF YARROW. 

Thj braea were bonnie, Vumw Btnan, 

When first on tbran I met jaj lover ; 
Thy braes how dreaiy, Ytminr strean. 

When now thy waves hia body cover 1 
For ever now, O Yarrow stream. 

Thou art to me a stream of Borrow ; 
F<ff never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my lore, the flower of Yanow ! 

He promu'd me a milk-white steed. 

To bear me to his &ther's bowers ; 
He promis'd me a little page. 

To squire me to his Other's towers : 
He prtHnis'd me a wedding-ring, — 

The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ;— 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas I his watery grave, in Yarrow ! 

Sweet were his words when last we met. 

My passion I as &eely told him ; 
Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him ! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ; 

It vanish'd with a shr"!' "f Bmrnw i 
Thrice did the water-wr 

And gave a doleful gi 
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His mother from the window loidt'd. 

With all the lotting «f a mother ; 
His little tixtei weeping wmlk'd 

The green-wood path to meet her brother : 
They songht bim east, they songht him west. 

They soo^t him all tbe forest thoroDgl) ; 
They only saw the cloud of night. 

They only heard the loar of Yarrow .' 

No ioaget from thy window look. 

Thou hast DO son, tfaoa tender mother ! 
No loiter walk, thon Wely maid, 

Alas! thoo hast no more a brother ! 
No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For, wandering in the night so dark. 

He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow. 

The tear shall nerer leave my cheek. 

No other youth shall be my marrow ; 
111 seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee I'll sleep in Yarrow. 
The tear did nvver leave hn cheek. 

No other yoath became hn marrow ; 
She finmd his body in the stream. 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 

The old verses of Yarrow Bnua seem to have been 
known to I^igan when he wrote this song. Though 
his song ia very touching and tender, it foils in present- 
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ing ns wtth thoK strikii^ natunl imagCK <^ female 
distress which iiffeet na in the olA and mder attain. The 
story mi^t be troth to the andent bard, bat it waa 
ficdon to Iiogtui ; and we cannot help feelkg the dif- 
ference. 



ROY'S WIPE OF AbBlVALLOCH. 

Boy'a wife of AldiraUoeh i 
Key's wife o£ AldiraUoeh I 
Wat ye kow ahe dwated me 
Aa I came o'er the braea of Balloch ? 
She Towed, ahe bwor ahe wad be mine. 
Said that .she lo'ed me beat of my ; 
Bat, oh ! the tekie, feithless qnean. 
She's ta'en the carle and left her Jobnie. 

Boy's wife ei AldiTallodi i 

Boy's wife <£ Aldivalhich 1 

Wat ye how she dieated me 

Aa I oame o'er the braea of Balloch ? 

She waa a kind and cantie queen, 

Weel ooold "b" dance the hIdiLtnd walloch i 

How happy I, had she been mine. 

Or I'd been Roy of AldiTalloch r 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch ! 
Roy's wife of AldirallodL ! 
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Wot ye how she dieated me 
Ab I came o'er the braes of Balloch ? 
Hrr hair ne &ir, her een me deal'. 
Her wee bit mou aae sweet and boonie ! 
To me she ever wilt be dear, 
Hough she's for ever left her Jolime> 

Mr. Cromek, an anzioiu inquirer into all matters il- 
lustrative of nerthem song, ascribes Roy's Wife of Aldi- 
vaUoch to Mrs. Murray of Bath ; while George Thom- 
son, end all other editors of Scottish song, impate it to 
Mrs. Giant of Carron. I am not aware that the anthw 
ship has been settled— and I am sorry fw it ; because 
whoever wrote it has fevoured us with a very sprightly 
and pleasant production. The dosing description of 
this highland enchantress is truly luscious and pn>- 
voking. The hero is quite a model for all forsaken 
swains : he admires the person of his mistress, admits 
her witchery in the dance, and reminds her in the 
gentlest mumer how she had vowed hoself to him be- 
fore she took honest Roy of Aldivalloch. This is much 
better tbaa if he had gone " daunering about the dykes" 
and sung songs, long and dolorous, of women's in- 
constancy. 
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HER ABSENCE WILL NOT ALTER ME. 

Hioii^ distAnt &r from Jessy's charms, 
I stretch in vain my longing annB ; 
Tbongh parted by the deeps of sea. 
Her absence ahall not alter me. 
Thongh beauteous nympIiB I see around, 
A CMoris, FIots, might be fbnnd. 
Or Pfaillis with her raring e'e ; 
Her absence shall not alter me- 

A &irer &ce, a sweeter amUe, 
Inconstant lovers may b^nile ; 
But to my lass I'll constant be. 
Not shall her absence alter me. 
Though laid on India's burning coast. 
Or on the wide Atlantic tost. 
My mind from love no power could tne. 
Nor Gonld her absence alter me. 

See how the Aow't thatconrts the sun 
Parsuea him till his race is run ; 
See how the needle seeks the pde, 
Nor distance can its power control : 
Shall lifeless flow'rs the sun pursue. 
The needle to the pole prove true — 
Lilce them shall I not faithful be. 
Or sbdl hei absence alter me f 
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Ask, who has Men the turtle-dove 
Un&ithfiil to ita marnnr prove f 
Or who the Uestiiig ewe haa seen 
Desert her lambldn m the green f 
Shall bcaota and hirds, inferior &r 
To OS, display th^ love and care ? 
Shall they in nnioo sweet agree. 
And ■hull ber ahaenoe alter me i 

For oanq'ring'love is atirag as death. 
Like vdi'ment flamea his pow'rfiil bieath ; 
Throng floods onmor'd his couise he keeps, 
EVn throng the sea'a derooring deqw- 
His veh'ment flamea my boaom bnm, 
Unchang'd they blan till I letom ; 
My ^thfol Jeny then shall see 
Her absence has not alter'd me. 

This is a &vmirite song with our Seottish mariners ; 
and thrar affectim is very natniaL The hero indeed 
q>eculate8 npon the inoanstaacy of a sailor's affection : 
he imagines woman to be all tmtJi, and a mariner to be 
all levity. He luts no snspicioo that WiUe he " is on 
India's burning coast" his lore may forsske hun ; and 
he labonrs to aasme the vrorld tiiat he is nnduuigMhle 
and immutable. 
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THE MINSTREL. 



KeoL blaws the wind o'er Donoeht-head, 
The BDBW drives snelly throngh the dale. 

The Oaberlnnyie tub my aneck. 
An sbir'nug tells his waefti* tale : 

Canld is the n^ht, O let me in, 
And dinna let yoor minstiel &' ; 

And dinna let Us winding sheet 
Be naething hat a wreath o' anaw. 

Full ninety ummeis hae I seen. 

And pip'd whar gorcocks whirrii^ flew ; 
And maaj a day ye've dani^d, I ween, 

To lilts t&at frae my drone I blew. 

My Eppie walc'd, and soon she cried, 
Get up, gndeman, and let him in. 

For weel ye ken the winter night 
Seem'd short when he began his din. 

My Eppie's voice, O wow if s sweet ! 

E'en though she banns and scolds a wee ; 
But when it's tun'd to pity's tale, 

O, haith It's donbly dear to me ! 
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Come ben, auld carle. 111 ronae my fire, 
And make it bleeze a bonnie flame; 

Yoar binde is tbin, ye're tint tbe ^te ; 
Ye alioiidiiA stray sae far &ae bame. 

Nae hame hae I, tbe minstrel said. 
Sad party strife o'ertnm'd my ha'. 

And, weeping, at tbe eve o' li&, 
I wander tbron^ a wreatb o' snaw. 

Tbis very toucbing and v^inal song was written by 
Tbwias Pickering of Newcastle, in 1794. Tbe lives 
of poets are only so many stories of geniua depressed 
and unrewarded, of sorrow and misfortone. Life has 
been nsaally the bitterest, and tbe world tbe mdest, to 
those whose acmg was sweetest. Of Pickering I have 
heaid much mare than I am willing to repeat : his fol- 
lies were only injurious to himself; and death was a 
welcome boon. His song of Donochthead snipaases aU 
his other cunpositions ; it attracted the notice and ob- 
tained tbe admiiatiiKL of Bums, and will pnAiably Iraig 
oontinne to please. It speaks of civil discard, and pro- 
bably alludes to the brief and bloody struggle which 
took place in behalf of tbe exiled boose of Stuart. 
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WHO'S AT MY WINDOW. 

O, wWs at my window, now, now i 
Wbo whispers so softly, who, who? 

I'm sleepy, I'm weorie. 

And, worse, I am eerie. 
And my mother is watdiing below, below, 
And my mother is watching below. 

O go &om my window, go, go ; 
O go from my window, love, do : 

Who lores me in the ni^t 

Will love me in the light; 
So orane in the sunshine, and woo, and woo, 
So oome in the sunshine and woo. 

Oin ye be a tme love of mine, 

O wave thy white hand for a sign ; 

Wi' the sleet in my hair, 

I've ccone ten miles and mair 
For a wmd of that sweet tongue o' thine, o' thine. 
And a glance o' thy dark eye divine- 
Know ye what a lover maun dree f 
O eeme to thy window and see : 

Thou rain, in thy dashing. 

Thou fire, in thy flashing,. 
Thou wind, shaking turret and tree, and tree — 
O speak to my foir one for me ! 
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O oom« to my chamber, love, do | 
The way all with rushes 111 strew — 

A kind heart shall wum thee, 

A sweet tongne shall charm thee ; 
O come to my chamber, lore, now, lave, now, 
O come to my chamber, lore, do ! 

No one, I hope, will suppose that this song is written 
to supply the place of the old lyric with the same name 
which Wedderburn soo^t to su|^lant. Innumerable 
rerses of this measore are scattered over the aonth of 
Scotland; bnt few of them are worth collectii^ 6a 
their poetry. 

There's mirth in the bam and the ha', the ha'. 
There's mirth in the bam sod the ha' : 

There's quaffing and laughing. 

And dancing and ^^a(^^''g ; 
And our young bride's daftest of a', of a'. 
And our young teide's daftest of a'. 

These lines have no antique sound — but they amtain 
a lively image of bridal festivity and freedom. 
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LANGSYNE. 



When dlent tkne, wi' lightly feet, 

Had bode on thirty yean, 
I aonght my lang lost hame again, 

Wi' mony hopes and feara- 
Wfafl kens, if the dear friends I left 

Will ay omtinne mine? 
Or, if I ^er again sbfUl see 

The Mends I left lan^yne i 

Ab I came by my Other's tow'rs. 

My heart lap a' the way ; 
Ulc thing I saw pat me in mind 

O* sane dear fhnner day : 
The days that fidlow'd me a&r. 

Those happy days o' mine. 
Which gars me think the joys at hand 

Are naething to langsyne. 

These iv/d towers now met my e'e. 

Where minstrels us'd to blaw ; 
Nae friend came forth wi' iq)eQ ann»— 

Nae weel kain'd face I saw ; 
Till Donald totter'd free the doia'. 

Whom I left in his prime. 
And grat to see the lad enne back 

He bore about lanpyne. 
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I ran thro' every weel kenn'd room. 

In bopes to meet friends there ; 
I saw where ilk ane ns'd to sit. 

And hang o'er ilka duur : 
Till warm remembrance' gnahing tear 

Did dim these een o' mine ; 
I steek'd the door and sobb'd aloud 

Aa I thou^t on langsyne. 

Of all the " Langsynea" which bare appeared since 
the &mou8 " Langsyne" of Bums, this seems by fiv the 
most beantifiil. I bare ventured, however, to cut away 
the concluding verse, which weakened the impressian of 
the oveipowering image presented in the fonrth. I am 
sorry I cannot name the author. 



TIBBIE RODAN. 

The gallant lads of G«llowa, 

The lads frae &r Corehead to Hoddran, 
Hie merry lads of green Nithsdale, 

Are a' come wooing Tibbie Rodan. 
Tweedahaw'a tarry nieves are hoe ; 

The braksha lairda of Mo&tt water. 
The blithesome Bells, the Irviags good. 

Are come to count hei gear and dant her. 
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I mind her we«l in plaiden gown. 

Before ahe heir'd her uncle's coffer; 
The gleds might howk'd out her gray een. 

And ne'er a lad hae shored them ofi'her. 
Now she's got a bawaant nag, 

Graithing sewed with gowd and siller; 
Silken sonks to haud her doup. 

And hslf the country's trysting till her. 

I wadna g!e twa rosie lips. 

With breath like mixed milk and honey, 
Which i' the gloaming dew I kisa'd. 

For Tibbie, wi' a mine o' money. 
I wadna gie the haSet locks. 

With scented dew all richly drappin. 
Which lay yestreen upon my breast. 

For Tibbie, wi' her lady-happin. 

Of this scion from the umVersal &Tourite, Tibbie 
Foivler, some of the slips may be worth preserving : 

Sour plums are gude wi' sugar baked — 
Slaes are sweet wi' kames o' hinnie ; 

The bowlteat carlin i' the land, 

Gowd can make her straught aa' bonnie. 

A Tuder an J earlier copy was printed in Cromek'g 
volume, and many variatirau might be given, but they 
would be more carious than excellent. 
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MY SEAR LITTLE LASSIE. 

My dear little lassie, why, what's a' tbe matter? 

My heart it gangs pittypat, wiima lie still ; 
I've waited, and waited, an' a' to grow better. 

Yet, lassie, believe me, I'm aye gnmiitg ill : 
My hesd'i tum'd quite dizzy, an' aft when I'm speaking 

I aigH, an' am breatUess, an' fearfu' to speak ; 
I pize aye for something I &in wad be seeking, 

Yet, lasue, I kenna weel what I wad seek. 

Tby praise, bonnie lasue, I ever could hear ot. 

And yet when to rase ye the neeboor lads try, 
Tho' its a' true they teU ye, yet never sae far off 

I could see 'em ilk ane, an' I canna tell why. 
Whan we tedded the hayfield, I raked ilka rig o't, 

And never grew wearie the lang simmer day; 
The ntdu that ye wrought at were easiest bi^it. 

And I &nd sweeter scented aronn' ye the hay. 

In har'st, whan the kim-snpper joys mak' vs cheerie, 

'Mang the lave of the lasses I pried yere sweet inoa ; 
Dear save us ! how queer I ielt whan I cam' near ye. 

My breast thrill'd in rapture, I couldna tell how. 
Whan we dance at the gloamin it's you I aye pitch on. 

And gin ye gang by me how dowie T be ; 
There's something, dear lassie, about ye bewitching. 

That tells me my Iiappiness centres in thee. 
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I copied thii happy and d^cate soag fmia a manti- 
sdipt belonguig to my friead Dr. Darliag. It ia sung 
to the tune of BoDnie Dnndae. 



THE FISHER'S WELCOME 

We twa hae fish'd the Kale sae clear, 

An' streams o' moeay Reed, 
We've tried the Wansbeck an" the Wear, 

The Teviot an' the Tweed; 
An' we will try them ance again 

When Bonuner snna are fine. 
An' well thniw the flie thither yet 

For the days o' lang syne. 

'Tis mony yean sin' first we met 

On Coquet's bonny braes. 
An' mony a brither fisher's gane. 

An' clad in his last claes ; 
An' we maun fcdlow wi' the lave. 

Grim Death he henks us a'. 
But we'll hae anitber jshiqg bout 

Af<ffe we'reSa'en awa*. 

For we are hale an' hearty baith, 
Tho' frosty ure our pows. 
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We still can guide oar fishing graith. 
An' climb the dykes and lounres ; 

Well mount our creds an' grip our gads, 
An' thnw a tweqnng line ; 

An' we'll hae a plash amang tbe lads, 
For the days o' lang syne. 

Tho' Cheviot's top be frosty still. 

He's green below the knee, 
Sse don your plaid an' tak your gad. 

An' gang awa' wi' me. 
Come busk your flies, my auld ccanpeer. 

We're fid^n' a' in' iain. 
We've fish'd the Coquet mony a year. 

An' we'll fish her owre again. 

An' hamewaid when we toddle back. 

An' ui^t b^ns to fit'. 
When ilka ehiel maun tell kia crack. 

We'll crack sboon them a' ; — 
When jugs are toom'd aji' coggies wet, 

I'll lay my loof in thine. 
We've shown we're good at water yet. 

An' we're little warse at irine. 

We'll crack' how mony a creel we've Gll'd, 
How mmy a line we've flung. 

How many a ged an' sawmon kill'd 
In days when we were young. 
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Well gar the caUanto a' look blue, 

An' sing anither tnae; 
They're Meering aye o' what they'll do — 

Well tell them what we've dune. 

This derer scmg is the work of an Englishman; and 
had it oome from a Caledonian bard, the costume of 
language, and the spirit of the " North Conntrie," oould 
not have been more perfect. It is one of the annual 
Fisher's Garlands which Newcastle sends oat to the world, 
and to whidi the graver of Bewick adds sodi channs of 
truth and nature as seldwn accompany lyric poetry. In 
reading the song — ^ trout stream, sli^tly swelled by an 
upland shower, gushes ont upon one's faacj- — a rod 
comes into our hand — we cast a careful line npwi the 
rippling water — ^we watch the well-disE^nbl^ flies, and 
our patience is rewarded by casting " A trout bedropped 
with crimson haU," uptxi the grassy bank. Bnms, who 
w«it to angle in the Nith with a huge fur c(q> on, and 
a highland broadsword by bis side, knew little of the art 
compared to my excellent friend of Newcastle. 
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THE BLUE BIRD. 



When winter's cold tempests and snows are no more. 
Green meadows and brown fnrrow'd fields reappesring, 
The fishermen hanling their shad to the Aore, 
And cload-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steerii^ ; 
Whm first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples so fresh and so pleasii^;; 
O then comes the htne-bird, the Hoald of s^HiBg, 
And hub, with his warfolings, Ae charms of the seasra. 

Then lond piping frogs nuke tiie marshes to ring. 
Then Wt^m glows the sunshine, and fine is the weather ; 
Hie bine woodland flowers jnat b^imung to ^rii^ 
And spice-wood and sassafras bnddii^ together : 
O then to your gardens ye housewives repair, 
VoDT widks btHder up, sour and plant at yonr leisure; 
The bhie Uid wUl chant tmn his box such an air 
That all your hard toSs will be ^adness and pleasure. 

He flits through the orchard. He visits each tree. 

The red flowering peach and the apple's sweet blossoms ; 

He snaps up destroyers wherever Ihey be. 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms : 

He drags the vile grub tma the oorn it devours. 

The wmms from their beds wbav they riot and welter; 

His song and his sovices freely are ours. 

And all that he asks is in summer a shelter. 
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The ploughman ia {deaaed whoi be gleans in hia traiiij 
Now Bearching the fumnvB, now monnting t« dieer him ; 
The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain. 
And leans on his spade to surrey and to hear him. 
The slow-lingering schocdboya forget they'll be chid. 
While gazing intent as he warblea before them. 
In mantle of sIcy-blDe, and bosom so red, 
Hiat each little loiteier seems to adore him. 

When all the gay scenes of the summer aie o'er, 
And autumn slow enten, so sUent and sallow. 
And millions of warblers that cbarm'd us befiire. 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swaUow ; 
The blue-bird forsaken, yet true to his hcnne. 
Still lingers and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
7^, forced by the terrors of winter to roam. 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 

While spring's lovely season, serene, dewy, warm. 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of heaven. 
Or love's native music, have influence to charm. 
Or sympathy's glow to our feelings is given— 
Still dear to each bosom the blue-bird shall be: 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure ; 
Fot throu^ bleakest stwms if a calm he but see. 
He cmnes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure. 

I confess I admire the gossiping ballad verse of 
Alexander Wilson mnch more than I do his purer and 
mwe ambitious strains. The descri^on of the blue- 
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bird U very gnj^t^ and the picture of American na- 
tnre iayery accurate, bnt hi* Caledflnianacenea of riotoM 
enjoymait are fyi mperiOT. A man wlia reads " Watty 
and Meg" cannot miss to bear the mirth of the chang»- 
hooae, and the clomonr of Me^a onooDtrollftble tongue, 
fbrftAiIlweekafker. Wibon has scattered mncb cnrioo* 
and instmctiTe lore over die pages of his " Ammcan 
Ornithology," a scarce, a beantifiil, and an unfinished 
work, of which I lament my inability to obtain a copy ; 
and I have cause to lament, tar 1 understand its pages 
are studded with songs of a very sweet and pecnliar 



JOHN OF BADENYON. 

Wtien first I came to be a man 

Of twenty years or so, 
J thought myself a handsome youth. 

And &in the world would know : 
In best attire I stept abroad. 

With spirits brisk and gay. 
And here and there, and eroywhere. 

Was like a mom in May ; 
No care had I, no fear of wsnt. 

But rambled up and down, 
And for a beau I might hare pasx'd 

In country ur in tmva : 
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I still was pleased nbeie'er I went. 

And wlien I was alone 
I tnnecl my pipe, and pleased myself 

Wi' John of Badenyon. 

Now in the days of yaotfainl prime 

A mistress I must find ; 
Pot lore, I heard, gave raw an air. 

And even improved the mind: 
On Phillis fur, above tlie lest. 

Kind fifftone fix'd mine eyes; 
Her piercing beauty tonch'd my heart. 

And she became my choice. 
To Cupid now, with hearty prayer, 

I offer'd many a vow. 
And danced and aung, and aigh'd and swore 

As other lovers do ; 
Bnt when at last I breathed my flame, 

I found her cold as sbme — 
I lefl the jilt, and toned my pipe 

To Jvim of Badenyon. 

When love had thus my heart beguiled 

With foolish hopes and vain. 
To friendship's port I steer'd my course. 

And langh'd at lovers' pain. 
A friend I got by lucky chance, 

'Twas something like divine i 
An htmest friend's a precious gift, 

And such a gift was mine. 
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And now, wlutterer nu|^t betid^ 
A happy man was It 

In aaj strait I knew to whmn 
I freely might apply i 

A stnit KNMi came — my friend I tried- 
He beard and spnm'd my moan ; 

I hied me home, and tuned my pipe 
To John of Badenyon. 

Methooght I shoold be wiser nert. 

And wonld a patriot turn, 
Began to doat on Jdiaie Wilkes, 

And cry np pamn Home ; 
Their manly spirit I a»tinTr«I, 

And praised their noble seal. 
Who had with flaming tongue and pen 

Maintained the public weaL 
But ere a month or two bad pass'd, 

I found myself betiay'd ; 
'Trnia self and party after all, 

For all the stir they made- 
At last I saw the &ctions knaves 

Insult the raj throne ; 
I cnned tbem all, and tnned my pipe 

To John of Badenyon. 

What next to do I mnsed aniiile. 

Still hoping to sucoeed, 
I pitch'd on bodes tea company. 

And gravely tried to read ; 
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I bought and btRTow'd every where. 

And studied night and day. 
Nor miss'd what dean w doctor wrote. 

That happen'd in my way : 
Philoec^hy I now esteem'd 

The omtunent of youth. 
And carefblly, through mimy a page, 

I hnnted after tmth : 
A thousand varions schemes I tried. 

And yet was pleased with none ; 
I threw them by, and tuned my pipe 

To J<^ <rf BadenyiMi. 

And now ye youngsters evraywhere. 

Who wish to make a show. 
Take heed in time, nor fondly ht^ 

For happiness below ; 
What you may fancy pleasure here 

Is hut an empty name. 
And dames, and friends, and books ako. 

You'll find them all the same: 
Then be advised, and warning take 

From such a man as me, 
I'm neither pope nor cardinal. 

Nor one of hi^ degree ; 
You'll meet displeasure ererywhere— - 

Then do as I have done. 
E'en tnne yonr pipe, and please yonrselres 

With Jfiia of Badenyon. 
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There is Bomething ti the Mrman in this clerer song : 
the antluv puts his hero throo^ a K^nlar cotme of 
worldly pnranitSi and withdnws him from lore, &iend- 
sliip, politics, and philceopliy, with tlie reaadatiaa otaeek- 
ing and finding ccmsolation in his own boeom. When 
the scoig was campaaed, John Wilkes was in the fbU 
career rf his short-lived popnlaritj ; and honest Skinner, 
incensed, probably, at the repeated insults which the 
demagogne o&ied to Scotland, remembered him in song. 
The satire of Churchill, and the wit of Wilkes, united 
for a time against my native country ; and while the 
feofle were agitated and inflamed, it was no sa& thing 
for a man even to shoat " Wilkes and Liberty" with a 
Scottish accent in the streets of London. 



THE MAID THAT TENDS THE GOATS. 

Up amang yon ctifly rocks 

Sweetly rings the riung echo. 
To the ntaid that tends the goats. 
Lilting o'er her native notes. 

Haric f she sings. Young Sandy's kind. 
An' he's prmnised ay to lo'e me ; 

Here's a brooch I ne'er shall tine 
Till he's foirly married to me : 
Drive away yc drone Time, 
An' bring about our bridal day. 
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Sandy herds a flock o' sheep, 

Aften does he blaw the whistle. 
In a Btrain sae aaftly sweet, 
Lanunies list'ning danma bleat. 

He's SB fleet's the mountain, roe. 
Hardy aa the highland heaths. 

Wading through the winter snow. 
Keeping aye his flock together ; 
But a plaid, wi' bare houghs. 
He braves the Ueakeat norlao blast 

Brawly be can dance and sing 
Canty glee or highland cronach ; 

Nane can ever match His fling. 

At a reel, or round a ringi 
Wi^tly can he wield a rung. 

In a hrswl he's ay the bangster: 
A' his praise can ne'er be sung 
By the laagest-winded sangster. 

Saags that sing o' Sandy 

Come short, though they were e'er sae lang. 

This pleasing song ivas written by Mr. B<^>ert 
Dudgeon, a fanner, near Dunse in Berwickshire. The 
air is very popular, and the song very pretty. He is 
not the only one of his name and &mily wbtan the lyric 
Muse has honoured with her visits. 
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